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Pa  norama  of  the  Skies 

By  James  H.  Carlisle,  Jr. 

"Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  nezv  planet  sivinis  into  his  ken." 

— Keats. 


PROLOGUE 

IT  TAKES  an  expansive  soul,  an  untrammeled, 
dreaming  spirit  to  wander  in  the  pathways  of  the 
suns.  Imagination  is  the  prime  requisite  for  seeing 
the  vast  soul  which  underlies  the  congregation  of  shin- 
ing worlds.  The  Cosmos  is  indeed  immense,  vaster  far 
than  many  earth-bound  mortals  will  ever  know.  And 
yet  to  those  few  who  will  seek  to  provide  a  vast  field 
for  the  expansion  of  their  spirits,  the  stars  have  a  mes- 
sage to  tell  and  a  vision  to  reveal. 

O  heavens !  I  would  know  your  message.  Give 
me  an  insight  into  your  mysteries  and  a  vision  of  thine 
far-off  habitations !  Let  me  hear  in  spirit  that  song 
which  ye,  O  Morning  Stars,  sang  together  for  joy  in 
Creation's  prime  when  light  sprang  forth  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  abode  of  eternal  spirits  ! 


It  is  a  winter  night.  The  skies  are  clear,  and  most 
fortunate  of  all,  there  is  little  twinkling  of  the  stars. 
Twinkling  is  a  nuisance  to  an  astronomer  because  it  is 
due  to  air  disturbances  which  make  stars  seem  to  blur 
and  dance  about  in  the  telescope.  Pretty,  but  a  hin- 
drance to  clear  vision.  The  instrument  is  ready,  an 
astronomical  telescope  on  a  heavy  wooden  tripod.  I 
wish  to  meditate  alone,  so  to  avoid  the  distraction  of  the 
curious  congregating  about  me,  I  have  placed  the  in- 
strument in  a  secluded  up-stairs  room,  with  windows 
open. 

What  shall  I  look  at  ?  Ah,  there  is  the  greatest 
star  pasture  of  them  all.  Orion,  the  Mighty  Hunter, 
blazing  with  the  first  magnitude  suns,  Betelgeuse  (the 
upper-left  star  and  brightest)  and  Rigel  (lower  right  in 
Orion's  foot).  I  turn  the  telescope  on  Betelgeuse  and 
admire  its  flashing  colors  as  it  twinkles.  Its  hue  is  red, 
and  this  is  a  sign  that  it  is  a  "giant"  star.  Its  diameter 
is  about  two  hundred  million  miles !  Yet  it  is  so  far 
away  that  no  telescope  can  hope  to  ever  magnify  it.  It 
will  always  be  a  mere  point  of  light.  It  is  red  because 
it  is  not  as  hot  and  dense  as  other  stars.  Astronomers 
think  that  it  is  a  young  star  just  beginning  its  course 
of  life.  I  now  turn  to  Rigel.  It  is  different  from  Betel- 
geuse. Its  color  is  a  piercing  bluish-white.  It  is  a  star 
in  the  hight  of  middle  age,  having  reached  its  hottest 
temperature,  and  is  therefore  bluish,  not  reddish.  Now, 


I  am  prepared  for  a  treat.  The  books  say  that  Rigel 
is  a  "double"  star,  so  I  put  in  a  high  power  eyepiece 
and  look  at  it  closely.  The  air  disturbances  now  make 
Rigel  look  like  a  wobbling  blotch  of  light,  but  I  glimpse 
a  deep  blue  dot  just  grazing  the  edge  of  the  brilliant 
disc.  A  careful  look  shows  me  that  it  is  a  companion 
star  which  I  know  travels  around  Rigel  at  a  distance  of 
many  millions  of  miles.  There  are  many  other  doubles 
like  this  scattered  all  over  the  sky,  and  they  are  among 
the  finest  sights  in  the  telescope.  There  are  many  of 
contrasting  color  and  brightness.  Indeed,  some  colors 
of  stars,  particularly  blue,  are  never  found  alone — they 
are  always  stars  which  go  around  some  other  sun.  Why 
this  is  so  we  do  not  know.  It  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  manner  of  formation  of  double  stars.  Occas- 
ionally even  three,  four,  or  five  stars  may  revolve  to- 
gether. Thus  two  "double"  stars  may  revolve  about 
each  other. 

However,  I  have  not  seen  Orion's  greatest  spectacle 
yet.  Below  the  row  of  three  bright  stars  which  make 
Orion's  "belt"  is  a  small  group  which  forms  his 
"sword."  But  such  a  splendid  sword  was  never  fash- 
ioned by  earthly  craftsman !  The  naked  eye  notices  in 
this  group  a  faint,  misty  or  blurred  star.  The  "finder" 
telescope  on  the  large  instrument  reveals  a  wonderful 
cluster  of  double,  multiple,  and  colored  stars  of  every 
contrast  in  brilliancy,  grouped,  not  haphazardly,  but  in 
groups,  indicating  unknown  forces  and  laws ;  doubles 
with  doubles,  bright  stars  with  bright,  faint  with  faint, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all,  and  enveloping  all,  the  Great 
Nebula,  a  bluish  cloud  of  lumiscence  with  irregular  out- 
line. 

All  this  is  visible  in  the  little  telescope  at  once  with- 
out moving  it.  I  notice  in  the  nebula  are  four  tiny  stars, 
so  I  put  in  the  low  power  in  the  large  instrument  and 
hunt  the  nebula  again  with  it.  At  last  I  have  it.  I  am 
gazing  at  what  is  evidently  a  shining  cloud  of  some  gas 
in  space.  In  it  are  three  stars  in  a  row,  and  the  fourth 
star  that  I  saw  before  reveals  itself  as  a  group  of  four 
stars  very  close  together,  in  the  form  of  a  tiny  trapez- 
ium. I  can  barely  see  them  apart,  so  I  put  on  higher 
power  and  study  them,  musing  about  the  following 
awesome  facts  that  we  know  about  the  nebula : 

It  is  a  very  rarified  cloud  of  gas,  mostly  hydrogen, 
which  shines  perhaps  partly  by  its  own  activity,  but 
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in(i,sll\  it  irlli'iMs  tlic  of  (Ik-  stars  within  it.  We 

kiidw  I  his  hrcaiisc  sonu'  stars  within  arc  nu'nil)C'rs  of 
that  slrani^r  class  called  "variahlcs"  wliich  fur  little  un- 
(IcrstiKid  reasons  change  now  and  tlu'n  their  hrightness. 
The  |Kirts  ol  the  nehnla  aronnd  these  stars  also  change 
llu'ir  hrij^htnt'ss  with  the  stars.  This  shows  the  relation 
hctween  the  lu'hnla's  light  and  tlicni.  l^ike  the  gas  in 
neon  tnhes,  electricity  from  the  stars  may  make  the 
nehnla  glow.  The  study  of  such  phenomena  is  made  by 
the  larger  observatories. 

Still  another  astounding  fact  is  the  distance  and  size 
of  the  nebula.  Light  travels  one  hundred  eighty-six 
thousand  miles  every  second,  yet  it  takes  light  six  hun- 
dred years  to  reach  here  from  the  stars  of  Orion.  The 
great  telescopes  reveal  that  the  nebula  extends  through- 
out the  constellation  of  Orion,  hence  it  would  take  light 
six  hundred  years  to  go  across  the  nebula  as  well  as 
from  here  to  it.    How  insignificant  is  "here"  ! 

Yet  another  fact,  and  doubtless  the  most  fascinating, 
is :  we  were  once  probably  in  Orion !  The  earth  and 
sun  are  moving  together  onward  in  space  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  star  Vega  at  a  velocity  of  twelve  miles 
a  second.  The  direction  from  which  the  sun  is  moving 
is  from  Orion.  It  is  estimated  that  about  thirty  million 
years  ago  the  earth  was  near  Orion.  No  man's  eye  saw 
those  stars  then,  but  they  must  have  made  a  marvelous 
sight.  Betelgeuse  and  Rigel  must  have  appeared 
brighter  far  than  Sirius  or  Venus  do  to  us  now,  and 
over  the  entire  sky  the  Great  Nebula  veiled  the  stars 
with  its  filmy  phosphorescence.  Another  possibility 
arises  from  this  event.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  to  as- 
tronomers that  nebulae  and  distant  comets  resemble  each 
other  in  visual  appearance  closely.  If  one  suspects  that 
he  has  found  a  comet,  he  must  first  find  out  whether  it 
is  not  a  nebula.  Now,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
comets  which  circle  the  sun  were  once  pieces  of  the 
Great  Nebula  in  Orion  which  the  sun  captured  as  it 
went  through  ages  ago? 

It  is  generally  believed  among  astronomers  that  stars 
are  formed  by  the  particles  of  nebulae  coming  together 
and  condensing  to  form  many  stars  in  each  nebula.  If 
so,  then  it  may  be  that  Orion  was  formed  out  of  the 
Great  Nebula  within  it.  In  that  case,  the  process  is 
not  yet  done.  Some  of  the  nebula  remains  perhaps  to 
form  stars  in  the  future.  Betelgeuse  is  a  star  recently 
made  from  it.  Rigel  and  the  other  bright  ones  are  more 
advanced  in  their  youth.  To  produce  these  main  bril- 
liants the  nebula  exhausted  its  materials  so  that  the 
other  stars  it  made  later  could  not  be  so  bright.  But 
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the  telesco])e  reveals  their  youth.  The  stars  just  around 
the  central  jjortion  of  the  nebula  and  within  it  would 
iin])ress  you,  if  you  could  see  them  with  me,  as  being 
just  freshly  made  of  that  nebula. 

One  last  word  on  Orion.  Most  of  its  stars  and  the 
nebula  are  all  moving  together  in  the  same  direction 
under  the  bond  of  gravitation.  This  means  Orion  is  a 
moving  cluster.  Another  beautiful  cluster  is  the  Pleia- 
des, which  is  the  pretty  assemblage  somewhat  west  of 
Orion.  The  Big  Dipper  is  a  large  or  "scattered"  clus- 
ter, five  of  its  seven  stars  are  moving  together.  It  is 
gravitation  which  binds  together  the  clusters  and  guides 
the  paths  of  all  stars  and  planets.  Hence  it  is  fitting 
that  in  inspired  Holy  Writ  in  the  book  of  Job  God  says  : 

"Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleia- 
des, or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  Canst  thou  bring 
forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  season  ?  or  canst  thou  guide  Arc- 
tiirus  with  his  sons?  (Job  38:31-32.) 

"Bind"  and  "loose"  refer  to  gravitation  holding  the 
clusters  together.  "Bring  forth"  and  "guide"  to  the  con- 
trolling power  of  gravitation  or  to  the  effects  of  the 
earth's  motion.  Mazzaroth  is  the  Zodiac  and  Arcturus' 
sons  the  stars  of  the  Big  Dipper. 

Before  I  leave  the  telescope  for  the  night  I  must  take 
a  look  at  that  resplendent  gem  trailing  Orion,  the  star 
Sirius  in  the  Greater  Dog  (Canis  Major).  It  appears 
to  the  eye  to  be  the  brightest  of  all  stars  except  the  plan- 
ets Venus  and  Jupiter.  Sirius  is  also  the  nearest  star 
visible  to  the  unaided  eye  except  Alpha  Centaurus, 
which  is  only  visible  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It 
takes  nine  years  for  light  to  reach  us  from  Sirius.  Very 
large  telescopes  have  shown  Sirius  to  be  a  wonderful 
double  star.  Sirius'  companion  is  a  very  small  star, 
whose  brilliancy  is  only  one  ten-thousandth  that  of  Sir- 
ius, but  whose  weight  is  so  heavy  that  it  is  one-half  that 
of  the  larger  member  of  the  couple. 

People  are  getting  to  think  that  the  science  of  the 
stars  is  nothing  but  one  of  stupendous  overwhelming- 
ness.  It  is  the  astronomer's  excessive  pride  which 
makes  him  crush  the  non  star-gazing  populace  with 
colossal  figures.  This  is  unfair,  and  I  think  it  has  de- 
terred more  interest  in  this  subject.  So,  in  closing,  I 
would  advise  the  reader  that  astronomy  has  things  to 
teach  us  all,  such  as  anyone  can  understand.  It  is  the 
most  easily  learned  of  the  sciences,  and  need  cost  noth- 
ing. Get  a  good  elementary  book  for  beginners,  go  out 
at  night,  and  look  at  the  panorama  of  the  skies  which 
has  been  waiting  patiently  through  the  ages  for  your 
inquiring  gaze ! 
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MARY 

By    HARRY    L.  MITCHELL 

I HAD  been  an  employee  with  McLellan's  Five 
and  Ten  Stores  for  a  year  and  a  half  when  I  was 
transferred  to  the  store  in    as  assistant 

manager.  After  being  in  D  for  a  few  days,  I 

became  disgusted  with  the  town.  It  was  such  a  small 
place.  There  was  nothing  of  interest  there,  and  the 
only  thing  one  could  do  was  to  go  to  the  theatre. 

While  trimming  a  window  one  morning,  a  young 
man  came  up  to  me,  introduced  himself,  and  asked 
how  I  liked  their  little  town.  I  replied  that  I  could 
like  it  a  lot  better  if  I  became  acquainted  with  a  few 
young  ladies.  He  laughed  and  told  me  he  would  be 
glad  to  "fix  me  up." 

The  following  day  he  dropped  in  again  to  tell  me 
about  a  certain  girl  who  was  just  "dying"  to  meet 
"that  handsome  man  who  had  just  arrived  in  town."  I 
must  confess  that  this  almost  bursted  by  egotistical 
vanity.  My  newly  acquired  friend  said  we  would  use 
his  car  and  double  date  this  girl  and  her  sister  the 
following  night. 

The  next  evening  came,  and  I  dressed  up  in  the 
best  I  had :  white  flannel  trousers,  dark  tan  sport  coat, 
and  white  buckskin  shoes.  "Boy !  I'd  slay  this  babe 
tonight,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

My  friend  came  by  to  get  me,  but  he  was  without 
his  car.  That  afternoon  a  bearing  burned  out,  he  told 
me,  but  we  need  not  worry  —  the  girls  were  to  meet 
us  in  the  park  with  their  car.  I  did  not  know  where 
the  park  was,  but  my  friend  informed  me  it  was  just 
on  the  outer  edge  of  town.  I  asked  why  the  young 
ladies  did  not  pick  us  up  in  town.  Jim,  my  friend, 
said  they  had  to  slip  away  from  their  father  that  night 
because  he  was  becoming  suspicious  of  their  actions. 
This  came  as  a  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  they  were  nice  girls.  It  would  have 
looked  silly  for  me  to  back  out,  but  I  couldn't  shake 
of?  the  feeling  that  all  wasn't  what  it  appeared  to  be. 

We  soon  arrived  in  the  park.  The  girls  were  to 
be  parked  at  the  foot  of  the  long,  sloping,  dark  road. 
While  walking  down  this  road,  Jim  told  me  that  the 
last  time  he  dated  these  girls  their  father  ran  him 
away  from  the  house.  This  was  something  else  my 
friend  had  failed  to  mention.  I  would  have  given 
anything  to  have  gotten  out  of  the  park.  There  I  was, 
a  stranger  in  a  town  I  knew  nothing  about,  and  with 
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a  man  who  was  acting  differently  every  minute.  But 
it  was  too  late  —  there  was  the  car  just  in  front  of  us. 
Jim  stopped  a  few  feet  behind  the  car  and  called  out 
the  name  of  Mary.  Someone  jumped  up  out  of  the 
bushes  close  by,  yelled  a  dirty  name,  and  banged  away 
with  a  forty-five!  This  sudden  shock  of  having  some- 
one shooting  at  us  caused  Jim  and  me  to  turn  and  run. 
He  let  out  a  blood-curdling  yell  that  he  was  shot,  and 
fell.  My  mind  was  working  in  split  seconds.  I  knew 
it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  stop  and  try  to  carry 
him,  since  he  weighed  twice  as  much  as  I.  Besides, 
the  girls"  father  was  chasing  me  with  a  forty-five,  and 
I  wasn't  hankering  to  be  listed  in  the  morning  papers 
as  a  person  who  was  innocently  shot  by  mistake.  I 
thought  I  never  ran  so  slowly  in  my  life.  The  gentle- 
man behind  me  had  ceased  firing,  and  the  suspense 
was  awful.  I  could  feel  him  taking  aim  for  the  center 
of  my  back.  Nearing  the  edge  of  town,  I  chanced  a 
backward  glance.  No  one  was  there.  Now  I  had  a 
chance  to  get  a  policeman  and  a  doctor.  When  I  ar- 
rived, all  out  of  breath,  at  the  corner  drug  store,  a  lot 
of  laughing  people  surrounded  me  —  and  there  before 
me  was  Jim  !    I  knew  then  that  it  was  all  a  joke. 

The  next  day  I  found  that  half  the  town  was  in 
on  the  fun.  The  Chief  of  Police  had  loaned  them  his 
gun.  The  Judge  and  half  the  town  was  hidden  along 
the  woods  to  watch  the  chase.  They  had  been  pulling 
this  trick  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  it  had  yet  to  fail ! 


Incomprehension 

I  can  not  think  before  our  love  — 
It  was  the  start  of  this  poor  life. 

Seems  't  was  planned  by  Him  above 
To  ease  the  pain  of  worldly  strife. 

I  can  not  think  beyond  our  love. 

Which  death  must  some  day  sever. 

But  when  we  meet  with  Him  above. 
It  will  live  on  forever. 

—R,  E.  Kirtley. 
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COUSIN 

By  Sheldon  Donnelly 


I WAS  lliankful  to  lie  alone.  I  was  even  glad  that 
it  was  raining  torrents  outside.  The  overcast  skies 
had  at  last  broken  and  let  down  a  flood  of  water 
that  had  beat  upon  the  window  all  night,  pounding  like 
the  despair  that  hammered  in  my  brain.  'I'he  pealing 
thunder  and  flashing-  lightening"  were  my  consolation  — 
I  liked  to  feel  that  the  elements  were  reflecting  my  fury 
and  despondency. 

"To  the  devil  with  English !"  I  slammed  the  book 
shut  and  threw  it  on  the  desk.  There  was  no  use  trying 
to  study ;  my  mind  wasn't  on  what  I  was  doing.  The 
R'ai'cii  —  damn  Poe  and  his  ravin'  poetry  —  the  black 
raven  over  the  bust  —  that  infei'nal  tapping  at  the 
window,  pounding,  pounding  —  it  was  maddening! 

Now^  the  once-comforting  storm  was,  like  every- 
thing else,  growing  monotonous.  I  picked  up  a  glass, 
went  to  the  bathroom,  and  got  a  drink  of  water.  I 
didn't  want  it  —  did  it  mechanically,  not  realizing 
what  I  was  doing.  Setting  the  glass  down  hard,  I 
crossed  the  room  and  threw  myself  full-length  upon 
the  bed.  I  turned  over  a  few  times,  lay  still  a  minute, 
and  sat  up  abruptly  —  gripping  my  head  in  my  nervous 
hands.  I  got  up  and  switched  the  radio  on  impulsively. 
Between  the  blasts  of  static  came  the  rhythm  of  a 
swing  band  version  of  /';;/  Alone  Because  I  Lozr  You. 
Like  fun  I  did!  I  flicked  the  dial,  found  some  sym- 
phony orchestra  whining  the  "first  movement"  in  some- 
thing —  cut  it  ofl:.  A  rattling  freight  train  tore  past 
the  dormitory,  its  whistle  shrieking  through  the  storm. 
Somewhere  a  siren's  scream  was  cut  short  by  a  terrific 
burst  of  thunder. 

I  tried  the  radio  again,  this  time  catching  the 
throbbing  strains  of  Moonlight  mid  Shadozvs.  Carole 
liked  that  song  —  I  let  it  play  —  in  fact  she  had  sung 
it  to  me  often;  but  everything  was  over  between  us 
now.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  she  could  take  a 
jump  in  the  lake.  I  didn't  love  her  —  just  disappointed, 
that's  all.  I  was  convinced  that  I'd  soon  be  over  it  all. 
No  girl  could  keep  iiie  down.  She  was  so  nice  to  me 
though  —  made  me  think  she  liked  me,  too ;  she  had 
even  told  me  she  loved  me.  Of  course  Carole  was  very 
pretty,  but  there  were  other  pretty  blondes,  lots  of 
them.  "Til  find  another  I'll  like  just  as  well,  maybe 
better,"  I  told  myself.  But  she  was  sweet  —  well,  she 
wasn't  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world !  There  were 
others  just  as  good  —  probably.  But  why  did  she 
call  me  up  and  break  that  date?  At  least  she  didn't 
have  to  lie  about  it  —  she  didn't  have  to  say  her  cousin 
was  coming.   Even  if  her  cousin  was  coming,  Carole 


knew  that  George  would  date  her  —  in  fact  he  had 
practically  fallen  for  her  the  last  time  she  visited  Carole. 
If  she  wanted  to  date  that  stuck-up  cadet,  why  didn't 
she  say  so  ?  She  had  even  had  the  nerve  to  ride  around 
the  campus  during  the  afternoon  so  I  would  see  her 
with  that  brass-button  guy.  Well,  .she  could  have  him, 
and'  he  could  have  her  for  all  I  cared ! 

I  was  glad  my  room-mates  had  gone  home  for  the 
wek-end.  I  undressed,  grabbed  a  towel  and  soap,  and 
went  to  the  showers.  "Whew !"  That  water  was  cold ! 
Why  didn't  they  keep  hot  water  around  this  place?  I 
didn't  care  if  it  was  two-thirty,  that  was  no  excuse. 

I  rolled  and  tossed  for  hours,  finally  falling  into 
fitful  slumber  sometime  before  daylight.  I  woke  up 
around  nine-thirty  —  "slept  through  breakfast  again, 
doggone  it !"  —  decided  to  skip  church,  turned  over 
and  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep.  I  awoke  to  hear  some- 
body yelling  my  name,  calling  me  to  the  telephone.  I 
jumped  up,  grabbed  by  slippers  and  bath  robe,  started 
downstairs,  then  changed  my  mind.  It  was  probably 
Carole.  Let  her  call  —  I  wouldn't  answer.  Going 
back  into  the  room,  I  dressed  for  dinner. 

During  the  morning  the  rain  had  stopped  and  the 
sun  was  now  shining  brightly.  Everything  was  damp 
and  fresh,  but  my  head  still  ached,  my  brain  was 
wracked  with  despondency.  The  sunshine  was  warm 
and  the  open  air  inviting.  My  thoughts  were  still  with 
me,  but  now  a  little  more  pleasant,  and  I  began  to  feel 
better  as  I  strolled  across  the  campus.  Maybe  I  was 
wrong  in  not  answering  the  phone.  Carole  might  have 
been  just  trying  to  see  if  I  was  jealous.  I  decided  to 
go  back  to  the  hall  and  call  her. 

No  one  answered  the  phone.  She  was  probably 
out  riding  around  with  that  cadet  right  then  !  Slamming 
the  receiver  on  the  hook,  I  strode  upstairs,  went  in 
the  room,  and  locked  the  door.  I  lay  on  the  bed  a 
while.  Someone  knocked,  but  I  didn't  answer  — 
didn't  want  to  be  bothered,  just  left  alone.  A  few 
minutes  later  a  key  clicked  in  the  lock  and  my  room- 
mates, suitcases  in  their  hands,  barged  in,  wound  up 
for  an  elaboration  of  the  week-end's  experiences. 

"How  are  you,  old  lady?  Boy,  what  a  week-end  I 
You  should  have  been  with  us.  That  blonde  was  some 
smooth  number,  wasn't  she.  Jack?  When  we  went 
down  to  the  —  say,  you  haven't  been  on  a  drunk,  have 
you?  Are  you  sick  or  dead?  You  look  like  the  last 
rose  of  summer." 

I  started  to  yell,  "shut  up !"  but  swallowed  it,  got 
up,  straightened  my  tie,  combed  my  hair,  grabbed  a 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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In  Union  There 
Is  Strength ! 


By  Peter  Baker 


DURING  the  past  few  years  labor  unions  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  active  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  In  some  regions  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  even  a  common  laborer's  job 
without  having  a  union  card. 

The  basic  principle  of  a 
labor  union  is  to  unite  the 
workers  into  a  solid  body 
in  order  to  obtain  better 
working  conditions.  This 
is  a  very  fine  principle.  But 
in  many  cases  the  unions 
carry  their  activities  too  far. 

During  my  summer  va- 
cation I  had  a  very  good 
opportunity  to  observe  a  la- 
bor union  intimately.  When 
I  went  home,  I  got  a  job 
with  a  contractor  who  was 
erecting  a  government 
building  on  the  grounds  of 
the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point. 
During  my  first  day  on  the 
job  I  was  approached  by  the 
union  delegate,  a  big  greasy 
foreigner,  and  was  told  in 
broken  English  that  if  I 
didn't   pay  him  thirty-six 

dollars  I  couldn't  work  there  any  more.  I  asked  him 
what  the  thirty-six  dollars  was  for,  and  he  replied  that 
it  was  my  initiation  fee  into  the  union.  Needless  to  say, 
I  joined  the  union  in  order  to  keep  my  job. 

A  union  delegate  is  supposed  to  get  the  same  wages 
as  the  laborers  that  he  represents.  In  one  case  that  I 
know  of,  the  delegate  was  getting  a  salary  of  thirty 
dollars  per  week,  and  on  this  money  he  had  his  home 
expensively  remodeled  and  bought  a  new  cabin  cruiser ! 
I  know  of  another  instance  where  one  of  the  national 
officers  takes  his  friends  to  boxing  matches,  sits  in  ring- 
side seats,  and  charges  it  to  his  expense  account.  He 
often  gave  parties  for  his  friends  in  the  best  restaurants 
in  town,  and  charged  it  to  his  union  expense  account. 
Can  that  be  why  the  union  fees  are  so  high  ?  But  graft 
and  curruption  are  only  the  minor  faults  of  labor 
unions. 


•  Wherein  the  author  shows  that 
there  may  be  a  lot  of  weaknesses 
in  this  increasingly  popular  trend 
of  the  trades. 


The  major  fault  of  most  labor  unions  is  that  they 
fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  side  of  the  employers. 
I  could  cite  several  different  examples.  One  case  hap- 
pened near  home.  The  union  called  a  strike  in  the 
middle  of  a  large  job  because  the  bricklayers  wanted  an 

increase  in  wages  of  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour.  The 
contractor  couldn't  possibly 
give  the  men  such  a  raise. 
Consequently  the  strike 
went  on  for  several  weeks 
until  finally  they  compro- 
mised on  a  twenty-cent-per- 
hour  increase.  Several 
weeks  later  the  contractor 
HH^^^^p^  went  broke,  and  everyone  on 

l^fflH^S^^  the  job  was  forced  to  stop 

fl^^fl^B  working.     What    had  the 

union  gained  by  forcing  the 
contractor  to  raise  the  scale 
of  wages  ?  They  hadn't 
gained  a  thing !  They  lost. 
For  the  sake  of  a  raise  in 
wages  of  twenty  cents  per 
hour  for  a  hundred  brick- 
layers (they  were  already 
getting  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  hour)  sev- 
eral hundred  other  laborers 
were  forced  out  of  employment  which  would  have  ordi- 
narily lasted  three  or  four  months  longer.  When  unions 
start  to  disregard  their  employer's  viewpoint,  they  de- 
feat their  own  purpose. 

I  had  a  conversation  one  day  with  an  old  stone 
mason  who  had  been  in  the  stone  mason's  union  for 
over  forty  years.  He  showed  me  the  extent  to  which 
the  movement  to  organize  has  been  racketized.  By 
relating  the  case  of  workers  of  his  profession,  saying, 
"I  belong  to  three  difl:erent  unions :  one  as  a  stone 
setter,  another  as  a  stone  cutter,  and  still  another  as 
a  carver.  I  pay  three  different  sets  of  dues  every 
month.  I  belong  to  these  unions  because  when  work 
is  slack  in  one  trade  I  can  go  to  work  at  another.  But 
I  hate  to  pay  to  belong  to  three  separate  unions  when 
the  trades  are  so  much  alike.   A  person  has  to  be  a 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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One  In  a  Million 


By  Gordon  Creech 


NOW',  that's  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  you  ought 
tn  know,  Miller.  One  who  has  some  real 
intelligence  and  doesn't  keep  up  an  incessant 
chatter  about  nothing  all  of  the  time.  Why  don't  you 
ask  her  over  for  the  Spring  Dances  next  month?" 

"But,  Bob,"  interposed  the  alarmed  freshman,  "I 
don't  even  know  the  girl.  She  doesn't  know  me.  And 
besides,  I  can't  even  dance  very  well." 

"That'll  be  all  right,"  persisted  the  upper-classman. 
"You  can  explain  in  your  letter  why  you're  writing. 
And  just  tell  her  what  you  look  like  and  a  brief  history 
of  your  life  so  she'll  know  what  to  expect.  You  don't 
have  to  tell  her  your  real  name,  'cause  she  probably 
won't  come,  but  write  her  just  the  same.  And  you'd 
better  make  it  plausible,"  he  added,  "  'cause  I'm  going 
to  look  it  over  to  see  whether  it  merits  a  warm  recep- 
tion or  not." 

Half  afraid  and  half  dismayed  at  the  prosDCct  be- 
fore him,  the  freshman  left  the  room,  but  before  he 
was  out  of  earshot  he  heard  the  upper-classman  yell, 
"Address  her  as  Miss  Betty  Chatham,  Box  672,  Balti- 
more." 

Fred  Miller  sat  down  by  his  desk  with  a  dismal 
feeling.  He  couldn't  conceive  of  a  stranger  writing  a 
nice  girl  and  asking  her  to  a  dance,  but  maybe  she 
wasn't  a  nice  girl ;  maybe  Bob  was  kidding  him  into 
inviting  some  old  hag  that  would  disgrace  him  before 
his  school  mates.  Fred  thought  long  and  hard  over 
the  subject,  but  finally  decided  he'd  better  do  as  he 
was  told.  He  wrote,  in  as  sincere  a  tone  as  he  could, 
the  following  letter : 

Dear  Betty  — 

Please  don't  he  offended  by  my  effrontery  in 
ivriting  you  this  letter,  hut  being  the  understanding 
girl  that  Bob  has  told  me  you  are,  I  know  you  will 
fully  realize  my  predicament.  You  see,  I'm  only 
a  mere  freshman  and  know  nothing  of  the  "glamor- 
ous" college  life.  Bob  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
educating  nie. 

I  zms  born  and  raised  in  a  small  country  town, 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunities  that  a  cosmo- 
politan life  offers.  My  parents  live  very  unpre- 
tentious lives,  not  because  they  can't  aff.ord  it,  but 
because  they  prefer  the  simple  and  natural  way  of 
living  —  just  like  I .  But  Boh  seems  to  think  that  I 
neglect  the  social  side  of  life,  and  so'  I  humbly 
request  that  you  do  me  the  favor  of  accompanying 
me  to  the  Annual  Spring  Dance  next  month. 

I  won't  feel  harshly  toward  you  if  yon  don't 
accept,  because  under  ordinary  circumstances  that 
would  be  the  only  proper  thing  to  do,  but  in  my 


case  you  zvill  be  doing  a  great  favor  if  you  accede 
to  my  request. 

Awaiting  your  earliest  reply,  I  am, 

Fred  Milton. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  surveyed  his  letter.  He 
hadn't  liked  the  idea  from  the  start,  but  at  least  he 
didn't  have  to  sign  his  real  name.  He  mailed  it,  after 
letting  Bob  see  it,  and  then  awaited  results.  In  a  few 
days  his  anxiousness  was  rewarded  by  an  envelope 
addressed  to  him  in  a  neat  feminine  script.  With  ner- 
vous fingers  he  pryed  open  the  envelope  and  read  the 
letter.  His  glance  was  one  of  relief  —  she  wasn't 
coming.  She  hoped  that  he  would  understand,  because 
she  felt  that  she  understood  him  after  his  letter.  She 
wrote  on  at  great  length  in  such  a  way  that  Fred  be- 
gan to  experience  a  feeling  of  warmth  toward  this  per- 
son who  understood  human  nature  so  well.  She,  too, 
was  having  to  struggle  tO'  keep  her  courage  up.  Her 
father  had  died,  and  she  was  having  to  support  her 
mother,  who  had  suffered  a  nervous  breakdown  at  her 
husband's  death.  Fred  felt  a  genuine  sympathy  for 
her,  and  decided  to  write  her  again.  This  correspond- 
ence was  kept  up  until  the  fall  he  entered  graduate 
school,  then  he  hardly  had  time  to  write  home,  and  so 
the  two  "mail-order"  friends  became  strangers  again. 

High  on  the  twenty-third  floor  of  Rockefeller 
Memorial  Hospital  were  the  operating  rooms,  and 
near  the  center  of  these  was  the  office  of  the  chief 
surgeon,  Dr.  Frederick  Miller.  Dr.  Miller's  rise  to 
fame  in  surgery  had  been  phenomenal.  He  was  only 
thirty-one,  and  already  one  of  New  York's  leading 
surgeons.  His  office  was  always  the  center  of  authority, 
and  so  it  was  there  that  multitudes  of  people  came.  He 
was  only  human,  after  all,  and  so  when  he  decided 
that  something  must  be  done  to  relieve  his  burden,  he 
unhesitatingly  chose  his  chief  nurse.  Miss  Willis,  to 
supervise  his  affairs.  She  possessed  both  the  technical 
and  tactical  knowledge  to  fill  such  an  important  post, 
and  so  was  thrown  in  intimate  contact  with  the  doctor 
and  came  to  know  his  personality  very  well.  The  almost 
inevitable  happened :  they  were  married  one  Sunday, 
and  took  a  short  trip  to  Miami  for  their  honeymoon. 

When  they  returned,  the  problem  suddenly  became 
apparent.  Mrs.  Miller  hadn't  thought  about  having 
to  give  up  her  work,  while  the  doctor  quietly  assumed 
the  head-of-the-famil'y  attitude  and  told  her  he  would 
have  someone  to  take  her  place  in  the  next  week  or  so. 
She  emphatically  objected  to  such  a  procedure,  but  he 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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Evolution  of  Current  World  Commercial 


Polici 


icies 


By  J.  Reid  Hambrick 


T^HE  Treaty  of  Versailles,  strange  to  say,  did 
not  end  the  Great  War.  The  world  is  still  at 
war  —  at  war  for  trade.  Military  conflict  be- 
tween the  nations  came  to  an  end  in  1918,  but  over 
fifty  nations  are  still  following  the  commercial  policies 
which  the  great  struggle  forced  them  to  adopt  during 
those  trying  days  of  international  economic  dislocation. 
Today  we  have  military  peace,  but  it  is  a  precarious 
peace :  mainly  because  there  has  been  no  ei¥ective  co- 
operative attempt  by  the  nations  to  arrest  commercial 
warfare.  International  borders  are  as  formidably  for- 
tified with  economic  armaments,  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  as  with  military  armaments.  Perhaps  this 
is  not  the  least  substantial  cause  why  armed  prepara- 
tions are  in  the  ascendant  today.  Without  commercial 
peace  among  the  great  nations,  military  peace  is  just 
another  empty  hope.  The  point  to  hold  in  mind  in  any 
study  of  modern  commercial  trends  is  that  the  war-time 
restrictions  on  international  trade  have  not  been  lifted 
and  the  nations  continue  to  carry  on  trade  under  the 
same  strained  conditions  which  the  emergencies  of  the 
World  War  forced  upon  them. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  world's  commercial 
troubles  is  the  growing  tendency  towards  economic 
nationalism  or  autarchy,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  in 
many  countries.  Nationalistic  policies  aim  at  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  self-supporting  state  independent  of 
foreign  sources  for  important  supplies.  The  World 
War  played  such  havoc  with  so  many  branches  of 
international  economy  that  we  are  prone  to  attribute 
all  our  difficulties  to  that  great  struggle.  And  so  we 
ascribe  the  self-sufficiency  movement  to  the  aftermath 
of  the  war.  The  conflict  intensified  the  movement  so 
greatly  that  the  true  cause  of  autarchy  is  lost  to  sight 
easily.  Economic  nationalism  is  an  inevitable  by-product 
of  the  expansion  and  diffusion  of  the  new  industrial 
skills  and  technique  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  During 
the  nineteenth  century  a  highly  interdependent  world 
economy  was  developed  and  world  economic  forces 
were  set  in  equilibrium  by  an  international  division  of 
labor  which  had  slowly  and  gradually  evolved.  In- 
dustry was  centralized  in  England  and  the  north- 
western countries  of  Europe.  London  was  the  financial 
and  commercial  center  of  the  world.  Naturally  there 
was  no  expansion  of  industry  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  globe  until  industrialization  was  complete  in  Eng- 
land, principally,   and  the  northwestern  continental 


countries.  This  zenith  was  reached  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  that  time  English 
capital  and  English  technique  begin  to  spread  to 
America  and  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
The  industrial  system,  born  and  developed  in  the 
British  Isles,  spread  bit  by  bit  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  England's  manufacturing  monopoly  was  slowly 
brought  to  an  end.  These  new  industries  in  America 
and  on  the  continent  demanded  and  obtained  protective 
tariff  walls  around  the  home  market.  Thus  emerged  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  growing 
tendency  toward  local  self-sufficiency. 

Another  great  factor  in  the  decentralization  of  in- 
dustry was  the  emergence  of  new  sources  of  power. 
Electric  power  has  played  a  major  part  in  the  tendency 
toward  the  decentralization  of  industry  and  greater 
national  and  local  self-sufficiency.  Coal  deposits  and 
water  power  sites  were  important  factors  in  the  locali- 
zation of  industry  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
but  the  efficient  and  cheap  transmission  of  electrical 
energy  now  offsets  these  disadvantages  formerly  in- 
curred by  the  other  countries  of  Europe. 

The  rise  of  scientific  agriculture  has  meant  a  wider 
diffusion  of  the  cultivation  of  farm  products.  Modern 
chemistry  and  cheap  fertilizer  have  made  it  possible 
for  countries  to  grow  crops  at  relatively  small  disad- 
vantages where  the  land  was  not  by  nature  well  adapted 
to  such  uses.  With  the  aid  of  her  great  chemical  in- 
dustry and  high  tariffs,  Germany  has  been  able  to 
attain  a  position  of  virtual  self-sufficiency  in  food. 

As  it  has  already  been  stated  above,  the  World 
War  greatly  intensified  economic  nationalism.  The 
disruption  of  international  economic  relations  caused 
by  the  great  struggle  compelled  many  nations,  bellig- 
erent and  neutral,  to  build  up  domestic  sources  to 
replace  those  cut  off  by  the  war.  During  the  post-war 
period  these  countries  found  it  impossible  to  abandon 
these  uneconomic  enterprises  without  adding  to  the 
economic  dislocation.  The  war  industries  were  faced 
with  the  disappearance  of  their  markets,  and  thousands 
of  soldiers  returning  from  the  battlefields  had  to  be 
put  to  work.  Rather  than  make  giant  relief  expendi- 
tures to  the  unemployed  until  normality  returned,  most 
of  the  countries  affected  by  the  war  chose  to  retain  the 
new  industries  which  were  established  during  the  days 
of  economic  disruption  and  abnormal  conditions  and 
which   were   operating   under   great   natural  disad- 
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v;iiil;is;vs.  \\  lu'ii  | )t'acc ful  cdiidilions  returned  and 
world  trade  hes^aii  to  iiuive  aj^ain,  (liese  enterprises 
with  their  thousands  of  eniph)yees  demanded  and  ob- 
tained ])roteeliou  I'roni  outside  competition  vvliich  the 
war  had  shut  out. 

Since  foreit;n  competition  continued  to  operate 
under  its  old  natural  advantages,  a  great  measure  of 
protection  was  necessary  to  sustain  the  new  uneconomic 
enterprises.  High  import  duties  proved  to  afford  in- 
adequate commercial  barriers  and  had  to  be  reen forced 
with  quantitative  restrictions  on  the  influx  of  goods, 
quota  systems,  government  control  over  the  exchange 
market,  bilaterial  preferential  agreements  and  clearing 
arrangements  between  pairs  of  countries,  and  other 
arbitrary  and  trade-diverting  devices.  Purchases  of 
foreign  products  have  been  vastly  curtailed.  Sales  to 
foreign  importers  have  been  subsidized  and  aided  in 
various  ways,  and  the  surplus  exchange  resulting  from 
such  practices  has  been  diverted  to  special  nationalistic 
programs,  as  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Every  nation  in 
Continental  Europe  is  striving  to  increase  its  exports 
and  decrease  its  imports  —  an  economic  impossibility. 
No  nation  which  does  not  buy  can  continue  to  sell. 
This  fact,  however,  as  well  as  many  other  economic 
facts,  seems  to  have  been  lost  to  sight  in  the  mad  rush 
of  the  nations  to  confine  all  economic  activity  within 
national  borders.  ■  '  ' 

Obviously,  efforts  for  economic  self-sufficiency 
entail  such  drawbacks  as  inferior  products,  higher 
prices,  and  a  large  measure  of  government  control  over 
national  industry.  This  control  is  complete  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Italy.  Russia,  however,  is  omitted  in 
discussions  of  government  intervention  on  account  of 
the  socialized  character  of  its  economy.  This  central 
control,  however,  keeps  prices  at  a  minimum,  and  po- 
litical and  economic  dictators  appeal  to  the  people  to 
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he  ])atriotic  and  drop  all  doubts  concerning  the  (|uality 
of  the  new  national  products  and  materials,  (jermany 
has  a  "price  commissioner"  who  carries  out  the  execu- 
tive orders  with  resjfect  to  internal  prices.  Control 
over  price  regulations  ajjfjlying  to  foreign  trade  is 
vested  in  the  Import  Control  Board. 

The  stifling  effect  (jf  this  system  of  self-sufficiency 
upon  the  commercial  intercourse  among  nations  will  be 
too  patent  to  discuss.  Domestic  recovery  in  every  na- 
tion in  the  last  several  years  is  marked  and  notable,  but 
foreign  trade  has  not  succeeded  in  regaining  its  former 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  An  inter- 
national division  of  labor  with  its  advantages  of  higher 
qualities  of  goods  and  lower  prices  has  been  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  self-sufficiency  movement.  Even  the  very 
meaning  of  trade  has  been  forgotten.  When  a  country 
refuses  to  accept  the  products  of  another  country  in 
payment  for  exports  to  that  country,  there  ceases  at 
that  moment  to  be  any  real  trade  between  the  two 
countries.  Both  countries  are  damaged  by  such  uni- 
lateral dealings;  both  are  mutually  deprived  of  the 
fields  of  greater  efficiency  and  the  natural  differential 
advantages  of  the  other.  If  there  is  no  profit  on  both 
sides,  there  is  no  trade  between  the  countries.  The 
country  with  the  trade-controls  soon  loses  its  export 
markets  and  is  forced  either  to  relax  its  restrictions 
upon  the  abundant  flow  of  goods  or  to  break  off  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  other  country  entirely.  The 
latter  loses  its  export  markets  and  is  compelled  to 
curtail  domestic  production  in  order  to  avoid  low,  un- 
profitable prices.  More  often,  however,  either  as  de- 
fensive or  retaliatory  measures,  it  is  led  to  adapt  the 
same  trade-diverting  restrictions  in  force  in  the  other 
country.  Thus  nationalism  spreads  tO'  other  countries, 
and  we  have  a  situation  that  has  become  more  acute 
than  ever. 


Ere  I  Die 

Ere  night  hath  called  the  sun  to  hide  his  face 
And  shine  no  more  until  the  break  or  morn ; 

I'll  climb  to  yonder  mountain's  highest  place. 
And  view  the  golden  rays  ere  they  have  gone. 

And  then  I'll  quietly  lay  me  down  to  sleep. 
While  falling  dew  upon  my  face  shall  play. 

The  stars  within  my  eyes  shall  gently  peep 
Until  I  wake  upon  a  brighter  day. 

— By  Wilbur  Livingston. 
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Our  Alumni  Association 

WHENEVER  a  much-needed  improvement  is 
needed  around  Wofford,  whether  it  be  a 
better  football  team  or  new  buildings,  the 
excuse  for  not  having  it  done  is  that  we  have  no  money. 
I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  cause,  but  actually  an  intelli- 
gent and  purposeful  drive  has  not  been  made  to  secure 
it  from  the  right  sources. 

Other  schools  in  this  State  with  half  the  number  on 
their  alumni  rolls  employ  a  graduate  manager  to  keep 
the  alumni  united  and  actively  interested  in  their  Alma 
Mater. 

Wof¥ord  has  men  that  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
give  financial  as  well  as  moral  support  to  the  college  if 
they  were  asked  to  aid  in  a  drive  to  better  our  standing 
in  football  by  offering  scholarships  to  worthy  high 
school  athletes.    Yet  no  one  ever  asks  them ! 

Our  graduates  are  not  ex-WolTord  men.  They  still 
feel  a  keen  interest  in  the  school.  Why  not  let  them 
show  it  by  instituting  a  more  active  and  progressive 
alumni  association?  A.  C.  S. 


About  This  Issue 

In  this  month's  Journal  we  offer  what  is  perhaps 
a  slight  departure  from  the  usual  publication.  With- 
out lowering  the  literary  standards  and  purpose  of  the 


magazine,  we  have  tried  to  incorporate  into  it  a  more 
distinctive  style  and  layout — a  more  informal  arrange- 
ment to  relieve  the  preciseness  of  the  straight  printed 
matter. 

We  have  instituted  a  column  that  briefly  outlines 
the  career  of  one  of  our  most  outstanding  alumni.  His 
story  should  interest  all  loyal  Wofford  men  and  be  the 
inspiration  for  those  who  expect  to  follow  his  profes- 
sion. 

The  freshman  theme  published  in  this  issue  features 
an  article  by  one  of  the  new-comers  to  the  campus.  We 
hope  that  after  this  publication  more  of  his  classmates 
will  strive  for  this  honor.  The  magazine  is  as  much 
theirs  as  it  is  the  upperclassmen's,  therefore  there  should 
be  no  hesitation  in  contributing. 

To  those  who  complain  of  its  size,  we  are  frank  to 
admit  that  over  four  times  the  amount  of  material  ac- 
tually published  was  handed  in.  We  are  not  high- 
handed in  our  policy  of  what  shall  and  what  shall  not 
get  in,  but  in  order  to  maintain  our  standard  we  were 
forced  to  cut  a  lot  of  what  might  have  been  good  ma- 
terial with  a  little  more  work.  There  should  not  be  the 
misunderstanding,  however,  that  the  staff  is  not  always 
willing  to  help  the  author.  We  are  glad  to  aid  in  the 
revision  or  furnish  criticism  of  the  embryonic  article  you 
may  be  willing  to  submit. 


By  Chance 

A  coin  lying  in  the  dust 

Half  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  passers  by, 
Is  stirred  by  some  gray  workman's  shoe, 

A  shining  disk  to  catch  a  youngster's  eye. 

Such  are  the  marvels  of  our  day 

Discovered  by  some  chance  of  fortune  rare. 
In  pomp  the  finder  reaps  his  gold ; 

His  brother's  throne,  a  rugged  rocking  chair. 

— Edgar  Braddy. 


PROGRESS 

By  William  A.  Jones 


C ATCH  C'A'I\;H"  —  the  Alma  Mater  song 
111  a  ri\ ct-liealer.  Tlie  only  song'  known  on 
lilt'  siiidcry  steel  scalTolding-  that  would  soon 
be  llie  lliirty-second  floor  of  Pittsburgh's  ySteel  Trust 
lUn'Iding,  where  Nick  Mayakovsky  heated  and  tossed 
rix  ets.  Here  were  composed  sky  symphonies  with  noisy 
overtures,  rivet-hammer  arias  accompanied  by  muttered 
oaths,  and  scherzos  made  by  jocose  steel-monkeys  —  all 
under  the  baton  of  progress. 

"How  can  a  man  stand  incessantly  saying  one 
word?"  any  of  the  hundred  office-workers  scurrying 
past  below  might  ask,  could  they  hear.    No,  Nick  never 
never  said  another  word. 
"Catch  —  catch  — " 


But  Nick  must  have  once  said  more  that  "catch" 
in  his  native  Russian  —  or  did  he?  Anyway,  Nick's 
one-word  song  meant  money.  Money  meant  Olga. 
Olga  came  to  America  by  that  money,  after  four  years. 

Yesterday  Nick  wore  a  double-breasted,  blue 
gabardine  suit  and  polka  dot  tie.  It  was  warm.  There 
was  a  little  church  around  the  corner. 

Olga  offered  to  pay  him  back.  Nick  said  "no." 
Still  a  one-word  man.  It  was  strangely  cold  as  Nick 
passed  the  church. 

Today  Nick  slipped  —  fourteen  stories. 

The  new  rivet-heater  knows  one  word,  too.  Queer. 

"Catch  —  catch  — " 


Pipe  Dreams 

In  the  peace  of  evening  haze 

I  fondly  light  my  pipe. 
My  thoughts  drift  on  to  other  days 

When  friendship  for  us  was  ripe. 


Remember  the  day,  the  day  we  met? 

'T  was  a  beautiful  day  in  June. 
.Sweet  and  lovely  —  O  I  can't  forget 

Your  face  beneath  the  moon. 

You  said  you  loved  me  —  and  I  believed. 

I  was  so  in  love  with  you. 
And  to  think  I  was  deceived. 

Today  I  am  so  blue. 


Love,  to  you  was  a  word,  a  kiss  ; 

To  me  it  meant  my  life. 
I  was  a  fool  to  expect  such  bliss. 

(I  wished  you  were  my  wife.) 

In  my  pipe  the  last  spark  dies, 

And  my  thoughts  return  to  now  ; 

Still  I  see  no  reason  in  your  lies. 
For  I  love  you  still. 

— R.  B.  Kirtlcv. 


Personality 

Someone  who's  kind  to  everyone  Someone  you  love  to  have  around 
They  ever  meet  or  see.  Wherever  you  may  be  ; 

Someone  who  loves  a  good  deed  done  —  Someone  who  helps  when  you  are  down 
That's  personality.  That's  personality. 

He's  just  the  guy  that  gives  you  ease. 

And  makes  you  always  free 
To  do  and  say  just  what  you  please  — 

That's  personality. 

— By  Wilbur  Livingston. 


Outline  For  a  Short  Story 

By  Owens  Wood 


T^III'"  lone  Irax'flkT  is  riding  IiorsL'hack  througli 
L  .s[):ircely  settled  part  of  Virginia.  It  is  about 
unset,  with  the  shades  of  dusk  falhng  fast.  He 
approaches  the  road  leading  to  an  old  white-columned 
mansion,  and  decides  to  ask  for  a  night's  lodging  there. 

He  raps.  The  door  is  hesitantly  opened  by  a  negro 
man  dressed  in  a  frayed  butler's  coat.  The  inside  has 
a  dilapidated  look,  but  clearly  represents  what  was  once 
one  of  the  finest  plantations  of  the  South.  An  old 
white-haired  gentleman  bids  him  welcome.  He  has 
strong  grey  eyes.  Later  his  daughter  enters.  She  is 
beautiful.  She  has  brown  eyes.  They  are  the  only  in- 
habitants in  the  house  beside  the  negro.  It  is  clear  that 
the  girl  is  the  only  happiness  in  the  old  man's  life. 
He  would  die  if  she  were  to  leave  him.  A  spark  of 
romance  springs  up  between  the  stranger  and  the  girl 
The  old  man  notices  it.  There  is  a  sudden  change  in 


his  manner.  That  night,  long  after  he  thought  every- 
one was  asleep,  he  hears  the  stealthy  entrance  of  the 
old  man  into  his  room.  Beside  him  is  the  negro  —  with 
a  knife  glittering  in  his  hand!  The  stranger  is  terror- 
stricken,  unable  to  move.  The  hand  with  knife  comes 
closer.  His  petrified  limbs  are  bathed  in  cold  sweat. 
The  negro  bends  forward,  and  the  blade  tears  through 
cloth. 

The  next  morning,  while  they  are  seated  about  the 
table  eating  breakfast,  the  old  man  chuckled  and  ad- 
dressed the  visitor,  "You're  certainly  a  sound  sleeper. 
Last  night  Charlie  and  I  had  to  get  this  ham  from 
under  your  bed,  and  you  didn't  as  much  as  twitch  a 
muscle." 

"Yeh,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a  nervous  laugh, 
"it  takes  a  lot  to  disturb  me." 


The  Oxford  and  Edinburgh  Conferences 

By  Bill  Houck 


DURING  the  past  summer,  two  world  con- 
ferences were  held  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
all  the  Christian  churches  of  the  world.  The 
meetings  were  held  at  Oxford  and  Edinburgh,  with 
results  that  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Christian 
thinkers. 

The  idea  got  its  start  with  the  birth  of  the  modern 
missionary  era  and  its  interdenominational  conferences 
beginning  in  1834  and  continuing  intermittently  until 
1900.  However,  they  were  only  incidental  compared  to 
the  unprecedented  proportions  of  those  last  summer. 
According  to  John  R.  Mott,  the  most  significant  point 
was  the  fact  that  they  actually  took  place.  For,  among 
divine  forces  and  misunderstanding,  practically  all 
Christian  churches  were  represented  by  the  four 
hundred  delegates.  From  the  east  came  the  orthodox 
churches  of  Russia,  Greece,  Roumania,  Jugoslavia, 
Bulgaria,  Syria,  and  Armenia.  From  the  western 
churches,  representatives  of  the  Anglicans,  Lutherans, 
Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  Baptists. 

The  first  of  the  conferences  to  be  held  was  the  one 
at  Oxford  in  July.  Here  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
practical  phases  of  religion  as  set  up  by  the  Christian 


Council  for  Life  and  Work.  Among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed, the  most  important  were  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  church  and  community,  church  and  state, 
church  and  education,  and  the  Christian  attitude  to- 
ward war. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
sought  to  find  an  interpretation  of  various  church 
theologies  and  doctrines  so  that  church  unionization 
might  materialize  into  more  than  a  visionary  dream. 
The  topics  discussed  along  this  line  dealt  with  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God,  Ministry  and 
Sacraments,  and  the  Churches'  Unity  in  Life  and  Wor- 
ship. 

The  ideas  and  beliefs  inspired  by  these  conferences 
have  been  termed  the  ecumenical  movement  with  a 
definite  trend  toward  practical  church  unionization. 
The  realization  of  the  extent  of  unbelief  and  need  for 
unionization  were  expressed.  The  amicable  settlement 
of  private  dissents  must  be  made  in  order  to  attain  the 
ecumenical  principles.  The  attainment  of  this  ecu- 
menicity is  only  possible  if  we  allow  for  serious  breaks 
with  procedure,  initiate  new  courses  of  action,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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THE  OUTWARD  ROOM— By  Millen  Brand 


HARRIETT,  a  victim  of  cyclic  insanity,  is  held 
in  the  state  hospital  for  treatment.    For  long 
periods  she  is  perfectly  normal,  but  then  there 
are  times  when  thoughts  of  her  dead  brother  provoke 
a  desire  within  her  to  kill  her  parents  for  their  innocent 
part  in  his  death. 

The  task  of  restoring  her  to  normalcy  is  undertaken 
by  Dr.  RevHn,  a  noted  psychiatrist.  He  tries  delving 
into  her  sub-conscious  mind  for  a  reason  behind  her 
actions,  but  finally  has  to  admit  defeat.  When  Harriett 
reahzes  this,  she  resolves  to  escape  and  try  living  in  the 
outer  world.  She  is  successful  in  the  attempt  to  break 
away,  and  after  a  series  of  narrow  escapes  lands  in  a 
cheaply  furnished  room  in  New  York.  The  excitement 
is  almost  too  much  for  her,  and  she  has  to  rest  a  few 
days.  Soon  her  money  is  gone  and  she  must  look  for 
work,  but  is  unsuccessful.  She  is  about  to  give  up  in 
despair  when  a  rescuer  appears  as  a  young  machinist 


named  John  Kohler,  who  is  returning  from  work  late  at 
night.  This  man  has  a  strange  effect  upon  Harriett, 
so  that  she  feels  strengthened  in  his  presence.  She  has 
nowhere  to  go,  so  she  returns  with  him  to  his  apart- 
ment in  a  cheap  section  of  Manhattan. 

The  story  from  then  on  tells  of  their  life  together ; 
their  love  undiminished  by  his  subsequent  knowledge 
of  her  condition,  and  the  gradual  return  of  Harriett  to 
complete  health. 

This  tale  treats  an  unusually  difficult  plot  so  deli- 
cately that  the  reader  can  realize  the  fears  and  confus- 
ions of  Harriett's  brain.  Then,  when  she  meets  the 
man  she  loves,  one  senses  the  steady  increase  of  her 
reason.  Millen  Brand's  style  requires  the  reader's  mind 
to  work  pliantly,  less  the  snatches  of  thoughts  and  phras- 


ing become  meaningless. 


-A.  C.  S. 


(Rcz'iezt'cd  through  courtesy  of  DuPrc  Book  Store.) 


A  MAN  CALLED  CERVANTES— By  Bruno  Frank 


A CERTAIN  strong  man  fought  stoutly  at 
Lepanto,  worked  stoutly  as  an  Algerine  slave, 
k.with  stout  cheerfulness  endured  famine  and 
nakedness  and  the  world's  ingratitude;  and  sitting  in 
a  gaol,  with  one  hand  left  him,  wrote  our  joyfuUest 
and  all  but  our  deepest  modern  book,  and  named  it 
Don  Quixote." 

These  are  words  from  Thomas  Carlyle.  With  them 
fittingly  begins  Bruno  Frank's  biographical  novel,  A 
Man  Called  Cervantes.  Cervantes  died  in  the  same 
year  and  month  as  Shakespeare.  Little  is  known  of  his 
personal  history,  for  not  in  his  lifetime  was  he  better 
known  than  as  "a  certain  Cervantes."  But  because  he 
created  such  characters  as  Dulcinea  and  Sancho  Panza, 
who  perhaps  nearer  approach  living  than  any  in  fiction, 
his  life  has  been  recreated  by  one  who  displays  the 
same  depth  of  historical  knowledge  and  perception  that 
he  evinced  in  an  earlier  novel.  The  Days  of  the  King. 
Knowing  sixteenth  century  Spain  as  he  does,  the  ob- 


servations on  the  period  by  Mr.  Frank  are  worthy  of 
note.  That  he  places  great  emphasis  on  background  is 
both  well  and  essential,  for  without  it  one  could  not 
understand  the  moving  forces  of  the  life  of  Cervantes 
which  culminated  in  the  creation  of  an  immortal  book 
after  years  characterized  by  incessant  poverty  and  hard- 
ships, nor  the  strange  paradox  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
—  in  this  latter  is  found  a  remarkable  character  study 
by  the  author.  Philip,  although  ruling  over  such  a  vast 
domain,  was  ever  bankrupt,  the  burden  of  which  had 
to  be  borne  by  a  stricken  populace.  His  life,  crowned 
by  the  insufferable  defeat  of  the  supposedly  infallible, 
great  Armada,  might  well  have  been  dominated  by  the 
same  fate  as  that  of  Cervantes. 

The  scene  is  Spain  some  thirty  years  before  the 
Armada  when  we  are  introduced  to  "a  slim,  agile 
student,  with  lively  eyes,"  engaged  as  instructor  in 
Castillian  to  a  young  Papal  legate  —  and  a  charming 
youth  is  this  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Follow- 
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iii^^  ihc  Cardinal  to  Ivonio,  he  is  liittcMly  deceived  in  his 
early  attempts  at  a  Casanova's  existence ;  he  then  takes 
part  in  a  terrific  and  hloody  hattle  at  Lepanto  with  the 
'Pnrks,  incurring  a  crippled  hand  ;  now  setting  out  for 
Spain  with  Rodrigo,  his  brother  and  a  professional 
soldier,  they  are  taken  prisoners  by  Algerian  pirates. 
That  he  was  spared  the  torture  and  death  customarily 
meted  out  by  the  Turks  and  the  even  cruder  Christian 
renegades  is  explainable  only  in  the  personality  of 
Cervantes  —  or,  at  least,  this  seems  the  author's  view. 
His  existence  among  these  captors  is  both  curious  and 
exciting,  and  his  rescue  dramatic.  A  tragic  love  affair, 
followed  by  an  equally  tragic  marriage,  accompany  un- 
successful attempts  to  stave  off  poverty  while  engaged 
with  the  theatre  and  as  king's  tax  collector.  Here 


Miguel  sees  himself  at  the  end  of  a  long  and  arduous 
path  in  "the  singular  prison"  of  Seville.  But  the  wind- 
mill-jousting knight  already  stalks  through  penned 
pages  that  are  being  read  to  an  appreciative  prison  mob. 
Thus,  through  the  queer  quirks  of  his  life,  this  crippled 
soldier  became  famous  neither  as  a  fighter  nor  govern- 
ment official.  Instead,  he  found  time  to  begin  that 
portion  of  his  life  for  which  he  is  remembered. 

Here  we  leave  this  colorful  "certain  Cervantes," 
for,  "above  Triana  the  sky  was  still  a  little  bright. 
Against  it  he  saw  his  knight's  gaunt  form  riding,  always 
after  the  Gleam,  through  space  and  centuries ;  his 
horse's  hoofs  stumbling  across  Spanish  soil,  but  that 
noble  and  fantastic  head  of  his  among  the  stars." 

— W.  A.  Jones. 


I  Saw  a  Uniform 

I  saw  a  uniform  today. 

All  clean  and  creased  and  new. 
A  young  man  proudly  walked  his  way 

Aware  of  praise  he  drew. 
His  chest  thrown  out  and  head  held  high. 

His  stride  was  swift  and  long. 
And  dreams,  he  built,  beyond  the  sky, 

That  mingled  with  his  song. 
The  soldier  smiled  at  those  he  met  — 

A  nation's  living  hope 
Was  happy,  life  held  no  regret 

For  him  —  no  depths  to  grope 
Then  lay  before  his  rapid  pace; 

Instead,  his  joyous  heart 
Was  filled  with  eagerness  to  face 

His  duty  as  his  part. 

I  see  a  uniform,  one  day, 

All  bloody,  torn,  and  old  — 
A  young  man  fallen  by  the  way  — 

His  body  stiff  and  cold. 
And  ripped  by  shrapnel,  bullet,  shell. 

His  heart  no  longer  beats ; 
While  'round  his  corpse,  a  living  hell 

Takes  other  men  and  cheats 
Them  of  the  right  to  live  and  love. 

Then  other  uniforms 
I  see,  in  endless  columns,  move 

To  join  the  ranks  of  death. 

— By  Sheldon  N .  Dannelly. 


THE  JOURNAL 

OUR  OUTSTANDING  ALUMNI 


An  article  published  each  issue  for 
the  purpose  of  making  Wofford 
students  more  familiar  with 
graduates  who  have  become  dis- 
tinguished for  their  work  and  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge. 


Chancellor  James  Hampton  Kirkland 


JAMES  HAMPTON  KIRKLAND,  77,  retired  last 
June  after  serving  forty-four  years  as  cliancellor 
of  Vanderbilt  University.  Founded  with  a  grant 
from  the  late  commodore,  Vanderbilt  is  now  the  South's 
leading  non-sectarian,  non-state  university.  Its  remark- 
able growth  in  buildings,  equipment  and  endowment 
($20,000,000)  during  the  past  forty  years  is  due  largely 
to  Chancellor  Kirkland.  He  has  been  very  instrumental 
in  maintaining  high  scholastic  standards  in  the  South 
by  founding  the  Southern  Association  of  Secondary 
Schools  and  Colleges. 

For  his  outstanding  work  in  the  educational  field, 
Chancellor  Kirkland  has  been  distinguished  both  here 
and  abroad  with  honorary  degrees.  On  two  memorable 
occasions  he  has  returned  to  speak  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
the  semi-centennial  and  seventy-fifth  anniversaries  of 
Wofford's  founding. 

The  lifetime  accomplishments  of  this  able  and  culti- 
vated gentleman  have  been  attributed,  by  his  contempo- 
raries, to  his  scholarly  temperament  and  extraordinary 
ability  as  an  administrator. 


Mix-Up 

Two  worlds  in  one,  to  me,  it  seems 
A  confusion  of  the  wildest  dreams. 
Mixed  and  thrown  on  the  earthly  sod  : 
The  man-made  things  and  the  works  of  God. 

— William  Ward. 
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CAB  SERVICE 
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Wofford,  Prepare  Now! 

Anticipate  your  Christmas  needs  now  and  mal<e 
selections  while  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  varied 
stock  of  the  newest  and  finest  jewelry, 

USE  OUR  LAY-A-WAY  PLAN! 


146  E.  Main  Street 
SPECIAL   ATTENTION    TO    WATCH    AND   JEWELRY  REPAIRS 


Newly-Wed  Husband:  "Do  you  mean  to  say  there's  only 
one  course  for  dinner  tonight  ?" 

Wife :  "Yes,  dear.  You  see,  the  chops  caught  fire  and  fell 
into  the  dessert,  and  I  had  to  use  the  soup  to  put  it  out." — 

Boston  Transcript. 


ALL  ACCESSORIES 
FOR  MEN 

BELK-HUDSON  MEN'S  SHOP 

112  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


THE  ASSURANCE  OF 
CORRECTNESS 


.  He  dashed  up  to  the  bar  and  hollered :  "Gimme  a  double- 
neader,  quick,  before  the  trouble  starts !" 
The  bar-tender  did,  and  he  drank  it. 

■'Gimme  another  double-header — before  the  trouble  starts !" 
Bartender,  puzzled,  did,  and  asked :  "Before  what  trouble 
starts  ?" 

He  replied  sadly,  "It's  started  now — I  ain't  got  any  money." 
— Pittsburgh  Post-Gasette. 


*  


FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 


CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON 

Hair  Cut,  35c 

112  N.  Church  St 
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TIk'  poc'lry  editor  ha.s  ffjr  the 
past  two  years  turned  out 
verse  that  varied  from  fair  to 
very  good,  liis  verse  in  this 
issue  shows  a  decided  tendency 
toward  the  latter  classification 
by  exhibiting  an  unusual 
amount  of  true  feeling  and 
pleasing  metre. 


;  J.  Reid  Hambrick,  current  candidate  for  Rhodes 
Scholarship  and  last  year's  Economics-Prize  winner, 
submits  a  capable  article  on  a  problem  of  international 
importance. 

*    *  * 

Freshman  honors  for  the  best  theme  go  this  month 
to  Mitchell,  whose  contribution  appears  under  the  head- 
ing, "A  Freshman  Writes — ." 


Bill  (Carlisle-Hall)  Jones 
comes  across  with  a  short  short 
and  book-review.  His  experi- 
ence as  a  writer  has  taught  him 
the  use  of  details  and  the  art  of 
when  not  to  use  it. 


Baker  came  back  to  us  this  fall 
with  a  union  card.  His  protest  of 
graft  in  some  unions  was  based  upon 
actual  experience  and  should  prove 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to 
the  observant  college  student. 


James  Carlisle's  splendid  informal  essay,  Panorama 
of  the  Skies,  labels  him  as  a  descriptive  writer  who 
knows  what  he  writes  aljout  because  he  has  experi- 
enced it. 
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One  in  a  Million 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

merely  dismissed  her  protests  as  childish  and  told  her 
that  her  place,  now  that  she  was  married,  was  in  the 
home,  taking  part  in  a  social  life. 

The  finality  of  his  tone  convinced  her  that  she 
couldn't  live  with  him,  and  so  she  went  home  to  her 
parents  in  Baltimore. 

When  the  doctor  realized  she  had  left  him  and  how 
his  heart  ached  to  have  her  back,  he  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  He  even  didn't  know  where  to  look  for 
her.  In  his  busy  professional  life  he  had  never  thought 
of  asking  her  where  her  home  had  been,  and  it  seems 
that  nobody  else  in  that  busy  hospital  knew  either. 
Who  could  he  now  turn  to  for  help.''  His  skill  was 
Hmited  to  the  material.  Who  could  aid  him  now  in 
the  mental  state  he  was  in  ?  He  knew !  It  flashed  to 
him  in  a  moment.  His  old  college  correspondent.  She 
could  tell  him  exactly  what  to  do  ! 

A  long  letter  was  presently  dispatched  to  her,  and 
days  passed  like  weeks  'till  one  morning  he  received 
a  letter  on  that  well-remembered  stationery.  She  hadn't 
let  him  down !  With  trembling  fingers,  he  opened  the 
letter  and  read : 

Dearest  Fred, 

Altho  you  forgot  and  signed  your  letter  with  a 
different  name  (you  remember  you  used  to  sign  the 
others  Fred  Milton ) ,  I  soon  had  yon  placed,  and  I 
can  see  that  you  Jiaz'en't  changed  much,  still  stub- 
born and  true  to  tradition.  Fm  afraid  your  psy- 
chology ivas  neglected  for  anatomy  in  your  younger 
years.  But  Fll  tell  you  zvhat  Fm  going  to  do:  Fm 
coming  to  see  you.  and  zmll  arrive  on  the  Florida 
Special  on  the  20th.  Maybe  a  personal  talk  will  be 
of  greater  value  than  my  letter. 

Your  friend  —  Betty. 

When  the  Florida  Special  pulled  into  the  big  termi- 
nal the  next  morning,  there  stood  a  tall,  well-dressed 
young  man.  He  showed  no  outward  signs  of  nervous- 
ness, because  he  was  trained  for  that,  but  inside  he  was 
filled  with  an  enveloping  sense  of  fear  and  expectancy. 
He  was  musing  upon  the  sort  of  person  he  should  ex- 
pect when  his  eyes  opened  wide  with  astonishment ;  he 
blinked  once,  and  then  sped  down  the  platform  to  a 
small,  neatly  clad  young  woman.  "Oh,  Betty,  I'm  so 
glad  you've  come  back !"  he  gasped  when  they  had 
kissed.    "I'll  do  anything  you  want  if  you'll  only  stay." 

"But  what  about  Miss  Chatham?  Aren't  you  going 
to  wait  for  her?" 

"Miss  Chatham?"  Fred  queried.  "How  did  you 
know  I  came  to  meet  her?" 

"I  knew  you  would,  because  I  asked  you  to,"  re- 
plied Betty  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone. 

"You  asked  me  to?  You  can't  mean  that  you're 
Betty  Chatham  and  Betty  Willis,  too,  do  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Betty,  smiling.  "You  see,  when 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

RALPH    L.  GREENE,  MANAGER 

Phone  1078 

Across  North  Church  Street  from  Wofford  Campus 


Following  the  lines  of  least  resistance  is  what  makes  both 
rivers  and  men  crooked. 
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Solitude  is  as  needful  to  the  imagination  as  society  is  whole- 
some for  the  character. 


Hair  Cut,  25c  —  Shave,  20c  —  Massage,  25c 
Shampoo,  25c  —  Tonic,  20c 


ODOM  BARBER  SHOP 

148  N.  Church  St. 


What  the  future  has  in  store  for  you  depends  in  large  meas- 
ure on  what  you  place  in  store  for  the  future. 
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jarman  Shoes 


Schoble  Hats 


P  R  I  C  E'S 

1         YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 

1  123  North  Church  Street  I 

j  At  Kennedy  | 

j  l.ovclace  (uintcr,  College  Representative  j 

I   Manhattan  Beau-Brummel  j 

I       Shirts  Neckwear  j 

Be  tliaiiklul  if  your  job  is  a  little  harder  than  you  like. 


SQUARE  DEAL 
HOLMES 

Says  He'll  Still  Keep  a  Crystal 
on  Your  Watch  for  Two  Bits 


105  Magnolia  Street 


 4< 


Then  there  was  the  absent-minded  professor  who  forgot  to 
write  a  $3.50  book  to  sell  his  classes. — Texas  Ranger. 


BOWLING 

Students,  Bowl  for  Health 
and  Pleasure 


PASTBME  BOWLING  ALLEY 


128  W.  MAIN  STREET 


Warden:  "What's  he  done  now?" 

Convict :  "Tore  de  leaf  off  a  calendar  and  it  was  my  toin."- 
Ir'ainter. 


iiiollirr  iiiarrit'd  a,i;aii),  I  (Iccidcd  In  rhan<,re  my  name  to 
my  slc-|) fatluT's,  hut:  if  you're  willinf^'  to  take  an  old 
friend's  adviee,  it's  j^oin.t;^  to  he  Mrs.  I'Yederick  Miller 
frnm  now  on." 

"Well  !"  exclaimed  the  relieved  and  enlightened 
I'^red,  "you're  the  doctor  in  this  case.  Anything  you 
say  —  goes.*"' 


I  Prompt  &  Courteous 
i  Service 


La  MOTTE'S 
FOR  BETTER  BARBECUE 
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WEST  MAIN  STREET 


Beneath  the  moon  he  told  his  love, 

The  color  left  her  cheeks, 
But  on  the  shoulder  of  his  coat 
It  plainly  showed  for  weeks. 

— Exchange. 


THE  ELITE 

La  PETITE  ELITE 

THE  BILTMORE 

The  Best  Places  in  Town  to  Eat 


"Young  man,  I  understand  that  you  have  made  advances  to 
my  daughter." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  wasn't  going  to  say  anything  about  it,  but  now 
that  you  have,  I  wish  you  would  get  her  to  pay  me  back." 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


Seven-Up 
Settles  the 
Stomach! 

For  Hospital  or 
Home  Use 


The  added  citrates  neutral- 
ize free  acid.  The  sugar  is 
inverted  .  .  .  burns  clean. 
7-Up  is  more  than  a  mixer. 
...  It  blends  out  the  harsh 
features  .  .  .  Dispels  hang- 
overs .  .  .  Takes  the  "ouch" 
out  of  grouch. 


HARTNESS  BOTTLING  WORKS 

PHONE  1996  729  S.  Church  St. 
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COUSIN 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
coat  and  left  the  room  while  they  watched  me,  speech- 
less. 

"Well,  what  do  you  suppose  is  wrong?"  I  heard 
Jack  ask  as  I  shut  the  door.  "Don't  ask  me?  He 
must  — "  that  was  all  I  heard  as  I  hit  the  first  land- 
ing. 

When  I'd  gotten  down  stairs,  I  decided  to  walk  out 
to  the  park.  As  I  went  out  of  the  door  a  car  stopped 
in  front  of  the  hall.  Inside  was  Carole!  I  pretended 
not  to  see  her,  but  she  called  me.  I  went  to  her.  The 
cadet  was  with  her. 

"I've  been  calling  you  all  day,"  she  began.  "Where 
have  you  been?  I  want  you  to  meet  my  cousin,  Phil 
Drake." 

I  stammered  some  greeting,  "Cousin  —  cousin  — 
and  all  the  time  I  thought  she  was  having  her  cousin 
Betty  up  —  didn't  know  she  had  any  other  cousin ! 
Then  she  hadn't  lied !"' 

"Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  mountains?  We'll 
pick  up  Jean  for  Phil,"  Carole  interrupted  my  thoughts. 

"Sure,''  I  laughed.  Gosh,  Carole  was  pretty  !  There 
just  wasn't  another  girl  like  her  in  the  world. 


The  Oxford  and  Edinburgh 
Conferences 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
merge  the  Life  and  Work  movement  of  Oxford  with 
the  Faith  and  Order  movement  of  Edinburgh  so  as  to 
form  a  united  action. 

With  the  conferences  over  and  the  delegates  enthu- 
siastic over  their  discussions  and  plans,  the  laymen  may 
well  now  ask  what  is  actually  the  prospect  for  church 
unity?  What  problems  are  to  be  faced,  and  what  en- 
couragement is  there  for  us  ?  In  partial  answer  to  these 
questions,  it  might  be  stated  that  there  has  been  institu- 
ted a  World  Council  of  all  non-Roman  churches,  which 
will  meet  in  plenary  session  every  five  years.  It  is  to 
consist  of  two  hundred  delegates  and  an  executive 
committee  of  fourteen  members.  Then,  the  editor  of 
Christian  Century  has  three  reasons  that  we  can  ex- 
pect real  progress  from  the  conferences  :  (1)  The  spirit 
of  delegates  acting  as  disciples  ;  (2)  The  effect  of  books 
and  periodicals  written  about  the  movement,  and  (3) 
The  sense  of  orientation  that  has  been  gained. 

It  is  rather  doubtful  as  to  whether  all  the  rec[uire- 
ments  for  a  union  of  churches  can  be  met  by  this  initial 
attempt,  but  certainly  a  sympathetic  and  intelligent 
appraisal  of  the  problems  of  the  church  was  manifested. 
This  attitude,  if  united  with  a  plan  of  action  that  ful- 
fills the  churches  needs,  is  inevitably  going  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  united  church  of  the  world. 
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GREENEWALD'S,  Inc. 
• 

SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 
• 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS 


The  flapper  co-ed  went  up  to  the  young  prof  and  said : 
"Profy,  dear,  what  are  my  marks?" 

He  put  his  arms  around  her  and  whispered  sweet  little 
nothings  in  her  ear. — Battalion. 


MAJOR  C.  C.  LOUGHLIN 


CAP'N  BOB  CHILDS 


R.  O.  T.  C.  EXCHANGE 

College  Supplies 

Cold  Drinks     -     Candy     -  Sandwiches 
Stamps    -  Stationery 


The  governor  picked  up  the  phone  and  called  long  distance. 
"I  want  to  speak  to  Killer  Demof¥  at  the  state  prison,"  he  said 
excitedly. 

"Sorry,"  a  voice  answered,  "but  your  party  has  just  hung 
up." — Exchange. 


Try  a  Few  of 

FEW'S 
BAR-  B-CUES 

We  Deliver 

418  W.  Main  St. 


Phone  639 
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PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 

 0  CL^^ 

CAROLINA  -  STATE 
STRAND  ^  CRITERION 
THEATRES 

(^^^ 

Spartanburg's  Finest  Entertainment 
on  Stage  and  Screen 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


In  Union  There  Is  Strength 

(("(jnlinurd  from  Page  7) 
stone  culler  before  he  can  l)e  a  stone  setter.  As  for 
l)ein<^  a  carver  —  that's  practically  the  same  as  being 
a  stone  cutter.  The  only  purpose  of  it  all,  as  far  as  I 
see,  is  it  provides  a  lot  of  these  organizers  with  fat 
salaries.  How  can  there  be  any  good  for  the  workers 
in  that?" 

Labor  unions  often  hurt  themselves  l^y  demanding 
such  high  wages.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  need  new  homes,  but  cannot  build  when  wages 
are  so  relatively  high.  Others  don't  need  new  homes 
bad  enough  to  pay  outrageous  prices  for  them.  So,  if 
the  labor  unions  would  be  content  with  a  reasonable 
scale  of  wages,  thousands  of  new  houses  could  be  built 
and  thus  labor  would  be  benefited  more  in  the  end. 
The  laborer  would  not  make  as  much  money  per  day 
under  the  new  scale  of  wages,  but  he  would  make  much 
more  per  year  through  the  increase  in  demand  for  his 
services.  The  labor  unions  should  learn  to  realize  that 
there  must  be  a  union  between  labor  and  capital,  and 
that  only  through  the  understanding  efTected  by  that 
union  will  there  ever  be  a  successful  solution  of  their 
problems. 


Diner:   "Waiter!   This  stew  is  terrible.    What  kind  is  it?" 
Waiter:    "The  chef  calls  this  his  enthusiastic  stew." 
Diner— "Why?" 

Waiter :  "Because  he  puts  everything  he  has  into  it." — Boys' 
Life.  .  . 


"All  those  who  would  like  to  go  to  heaven,"  said  the  Sun- 
day School  teacher,  "please  raise  their  hands." 
All  did  except  one. 

"Why,  Johnny,''  exclaimed  the  teacher,  "wouldn't  you  like 
to  go  to  heaven  ?" 

"Naw,"  said  Johnny.  "Not  if  that  bunch  is  goin'." — Ram- 
BnUcr. 
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Good  Printing  | 

I 

We  invite  your  comparison  ot  our  work.  You  will 
find  that  our  craftsmen  are  thoroughly  trained  to 
produce  advertising  literature  that  is  paramount  in 
quality.  When  you  have  problems  in  advertising 
or  printing,  call  362  or  363  and  we  will  aid  you  in 
their  solution. 

BAND  &L  WHITE,  Printers 

144  Spring  Street      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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He  stood  on  the  stern  of  the  promenade  deck  as  the  ship 
moved  out  into  the  river,  admiring  a  graceful  seagull  as  it  hov- 
ered, swooped  and  dipped  to  recover  some  scraps  of  food  that 
had  been  thrown  from  the  galley. 

"Oi,"  said  Myer,  "what  a  pretty  pigeon  !" 

"That's  a  gull,"  said  a  more  experienced  traveler,  with  with- 
ering scorn. 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Myer,  "gull  or  boy,  it's  a  pretty  pigeon." 


The  conceited  young  man  had  been  in  the  hospital  some 
time  and  had  been  extremely  well  looked  after  by  the  pretty 
young  nurse. 

"Nurse,"  said  the  patient  one  morning,  "I'm  in  love  with 
you ;  I  don't  want  to  get  well." 

"Don't  worry,"  replied  the  nurse  cheerfully,  "you  won't. 
The  doctor's  in  love  with  me,  too,  and  he  saw  you  kissing  me 
this  morning." — Montreal  Star. 
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WALLACE  D.  DuPRE 

Automobile  Supplies 
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138-140  W.  MAIN  ST. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


An  author  attended  the  first  performance  of  his  new  play. 
It  was  not  a  success.  At  the  end  of  the  last  act,  a  lady  seated 
immediately  behind  the  unhappy  playwright  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  and,  placing  something  in  his  hand,  remarked : 

"I  recognized  you  when  you  came  in  and  cut  off  a  lock  of 
your  hair.    You  may  have  it  back!" — Exchange. 
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Oan  people  really 


appreciate  the 


Costlier  Tobac 


answer: 

Camels  are 


the  Largest-Selling 
Cigarette  in  America 


Camel  pays  millions  more  for  finer  tobaccos  — so 
smokers  may  enjoy  them  with  increasing  pleasure 

CAMELS  bring  a  new  thrill  to  smoking.  If  you  are  not  a 
Camel  smoker,  why  not  try  the  cigarette  which  has  brought 
more  pleasure  to  more  people  than  any  other?  Turn  to  Camels. 
Put  them  to  the  severest  test — smoke  them  steadily.  For  then 
the  true  nature  of  a  cigarette  is  revealed.  Find  out  for  your- 
self how  true  it  is  that  there's  no  substitute  for  costlier  tobaccos. 


PRIVATE  SEC- 
RETARY, Rosa- 
mond Morse 
( right):  "Cam- 
els make  even 
hurry-up 
lunch  seem 
pleasant.  They 
help  my  diges- 
tion run  more 
smoothly." 


COL.ROSCOE  TURN- 
ER (<?^ot'f).-  "I  smoke 
Camels  all  I  want. 
What  I  especially 
like  about  Camels 
is  this:  After  a  tir- 
ing flight,  I  smoke 
a  Camel.  It  sure 
tastes  good!  And  I 
get  a  quick,  pleas- 
ant 'lift.'" 


RALPH  GULDAHL,  {above) 
Golf  Champion:  "Camels 
are  different  from  other 
cigarettes.  Playing  against 
a  star  field,  my  nerves  run 
thegauntlet.That'sone  rea- 
son I  prefer  Camels.  They 
don't  frazzle  my  nerves." 


TEXAS  RANCHER 

(above),  Fred  Mc- 
Daniel,  says:  "I 
never  saw  the  beat 
of  Camels  for  gen- 
uine tastiness.  Me 
and  Camels  have 
been  getting  along 
fine  for  15  years." 


SOCIETY  AVIATRIX, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Rockefel- 
ler, Jr.  (left):  "1  pre- 
fer Camels  for  steady 
smoking.  I  smoke  as 
many  as  I  please  — 
they  never  get  on  my 
nerves.  Camels  are  so 
mild  — so  gentle  to 
my  throat." 


THE  CAMEL  CARAVAN  now  on  the 
air  with  a  full-hour  show! 


"Jack  Oakie  College"  and 
Benny  Goodman's  "Swing 
School"!  Sixty  fast  min- 
utes of  fun!  Every  Tuesday 
night  at  9:30  pm  E.  S.T.,  8:30 
pm  C.S.T.,  7:30  pm  M.S.T., 
6:30  pm  P.S.T.,WABC-CBS. 


('opyrisrht,  19H7,  R.  .1.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston-Sak 


A  MATCHLESS  BLEND  of  finer.  More  = 
Expensive  Tobaccos,  Turkish  and  Domestic 


.    c-i<  Am-nrs  . 


MADE  FROM  FINER, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 

Give  Camels  for  Christmas!  There's  no 
doubt  about  how  much  people  appreciate 
Camels  —  the  cigarette  that's  made  from 
finer,  MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS.  A 
gift  of  Camels  says:  "Happy  Holidays  and 
Happy  Smoking!" 


{right)  A  pound  of 
Prince  Albert  in  a  real 
glass  humidor  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  prime 
condition  and  becomes 
a  welcome  possession. 


{right)  The 
famous  Christ- 
mas package,  the 
Camel  carton—  10  packs 
of  "20's"— 200  cigarettes. 
You'll  find  it  at  your  dealer's. 


{above)  Another 
Christmas  spe- 
cial— 4  boxes  of 
Camels  in  "flat 
fifties" — in  gay 
holiday  dress. 


1 


nncc 


Albert 


{left)  One  pound  of  Prince 
Albert — the  "biteless"  to- 
bacco—  in  an  attractive 
Christmas- gift  package. 


THE  NATIONAL  JOY  SMOKE 

If  you  know  a  man  owns  a  pipe — you're  practically 
certain  to  be  right  if  you  give  him  PRINCE  ALBERT 
— The  National  Joy  Smoke.  Beginners  like  P.  A.  be- 
cause it  doesn't  bite.  Occasional  pipe-smokers  find 
it's  extra  cool.  And  the  regulars  think  it's  tops  for 
mellow  taste. 

Copyright,  1937,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  Nofth  Carolina 
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A  winter  eve;  and  softly  falls  the  snow 
From  cold,  grey  skies  above  the  world, 

The  fluffy,  virgin  flakes  twirl  to  and  fro; 
And  people  move  with  wraps  close- 
furled 

About  them  down  the  street,  their  heads 
bent  low. 


fm  :■'^■^:'•'••■'^:^•■v■^:■•••i■■^■•fl 


face  chilled  by  the  wind  is 

and  in  each  heart  a  song 
h  the  windows  mellow 

the  snow  along 
bring  merriment  to  night. 


Within  these  cheerful  windows,  fringed 
with  rime. 
The  old  folks  laugh  and  children  play. 
Across  the  snow  the  clear-toned  church 
bells  chime 
To  end  this  one  most  glorious  day 
Of  all  the  year  we  know  as  Christmas 
time. 


HAaTLEY 
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LANGUAGE 
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IIIvS  articK'  is  imt  iiitc'ii(k'(l  lo  cdiisidcr  all 
lossihU'  (lc.scrii)tions  of  ai)l)rnaches  which 
one  may  commonly  use  to  commune  with 
the  Ultimate  Source  of  the  Universe.  In- 
stead it  is  merely  what  one  individual  thinks  of  prayer; 
and  like  all  interpretations  of  relationships  inherent  be- 
tween man  and  the  All  Inclusive  Being,  cannot  be  veri- 
tied.  For  this  reason,  a  distinction  lietween  opinion 
and  what  may  constitute  the  facts  should  be  drawn. 

Prayer,  in  my  conception,  has  been  a  greatly  abused 
privilege.  The  expression  "We  do  not  pray  enough"  is 
often  heard ;  yet  upon  second  analysis  there  are  far  too 
many  prayers  oiTered.  Prayer  making  has  become  a 
routine,  primarily  selfish,  meaningless  to  the  average 
person.  The  objectives  have  the  aspects  of  personal 
gratification,  or  perhaps  the  asking  for  a  reversal  of 
Mother  Nature's  rigid  laws,  or  for  the  intervention  of 
the  supernatural  in  a  world  crossed  and  torn  with 
diverse  purposes,  economic  stress,  and  general  chaos. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  "Lord,  bless  me,  my  fam- 
ily, and  my  son's  family"  sort  of  supplication.  Familiar- 
arity  and  this  prayer's  relationship  to  religious  princi- 
ples prohibit  further  elucidation  on  this  particular  type. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  giving  precedes  receiving  in 
correct  religious  life. 

However,  it  is  another  type  that  is  even  more  use- 
less than  the  one  just  mentioned.  This  is  the  asking 
of  the  reversal  of  Nature's  laws,  which  have  been  rigidly 
enforced  since  the  time  of  creation.  Mankind  plots  its 
course  not  parallel  with  Nature  but  obtuse.  When 
these  lines  cross,  as  is  inevitable,  a  loud  cry  is  set  up 
for  Nature  to  reset  her  course,  as  it  is  detrimental  to 
that  of  man's.  An  example  in  point  is  the  recent  episode 
of  an  individual  allegedly  surviving  the  bite  of  a  rattle- 
snake through  prayer.  Casting  aside  his  assertions  and 
viewing  the  facts  of  the  case,  any  thinking  man  will 
see  the  fallacy  of  the  case  upon  first  thought.  Prayer 
did  not  save  that  man.  He  deliberately  placed  himself 
in  the  position  where  Nature  could  act  on  one  of  her 
laws,  to  wit :  that  the  bite  of  any  rattlesnake  of  a  proper 
size  is  likely  to  produce  fatal  results ;  and  it  would  have 
been  Nature's  will  had  the  man  succumbed.  Yet  Nature 
had  another  law.  This  law  in  simple  language  is  that 
a  man  of  unlimited  health  might  survive  such  a  bite. 
There  was  no  compromise.  His  prayers  in  a  larger 
sense  were  not  answered.  P>y  that  is  meant  that  he  be- 
came well  again,  which  was  the  object  of  his  supplica- 
tions, yet  was  not  the  outgrowth  of  his  asking.  Nature, 


By  Ralph  A.  Brackett 


or  the  lUtimale  Source  never  breaks  one  law  to  demon- 
strate another,  or  to  ])lease  a  particular  party.  In  this 
illustration  just  mentioned,  prayer  had  n(j  effect  (  except 
in  a  psychological  way)  in  the  fact  that  the  man  got 
well.  Nature's  law  of  almost  certain  death  to  the  re- 
cipient of  such  a  bite  and  her  law  of  the  resistance 
of  a  strong  body  were  pitted  against  each  other,  the 
stronger  to  triumph  in  that  degree  to  which  it  was  the 
stronger.  Yes,  the  man  still  lives ;  but  what  would 
have  been  the  outcome  had  he  just  passed  through  a 
period  of  wasting  illness?  The  fact  that  there  was  a 
very  poisonous  elTect  on  the  man's  body  points  conclu- 
sively to  a  battle  of  the  survival  of  the  stronger  of  two 
great  laws  at  work,  and  not  merely  the  stopping  of  the 
law  of  the  serpent  by  divine  will. 

Again,  no  prayer,  no  matter  how  noble  the  thought, 
sincere  its  aim,  or  how  beautifully  presented,  can  ever 
change  one  of  the  smallest  laws  of  Nature.  Oft-times 
the  law  may  be  working  parallel  to  the  desires  of  the 
individual  and  seems  to  be  the  reward  or  answer  for  the 
prayer,  in  which  case  the  prayer  would  not  have 
changed  any  law  but  merely  would  have  seemed  to.  In 
actuality  the  blessing  did  not  grow  out  of  what  may 
have  been  a  selfish  asking,  but  is  incidental  to  a  deeper 
force  acting  probably  long  before  any  prayer  was  made. 

We  have  no  control  over  other  people's  actions 
through  prayer.  They,  too,  are  subject  to  these  re- 
strictions or  limitations.  If  prayer  on  one's  pai't  cannot 
save  another's  soul,  neither  can  it  heal  another's  body. 
Exceptions  to  both  of  the  last  two  statements  may  be 
had,  in  an  indirect  manner,  if  the  person  who  is  the 
object  of  the  prayer  knows  of  the  petition.  The  results 
have  many  times  been  great  when  the  one  prayed  for 
knew  of  the  prayers.  Interest  in  regard  to  a  second 
person  relative  to  a  certain  subject  begets  a  like  interest 
in  the  second  person  himself.  Yet,  divorce  the  object 
completely  from  the  prayer,  and  the  latter  may  come 
true  provided  it  does  not  cross  Nature's  laws,  which 
are  after  all  those  laws  of  the  Ultimate  Source. 

Then  what  is  the  use  to  have  prayer?  This  is  a 
hard  question.  Those  factors  which  shape  the  final 
answer  to  any  prayer  can  never  be  measvu"ed,  tabulated, 
or  specified.  In  one  instance  a  result  comes  forth ;  in 
another,  there  are  no  results.  W^e  say  that  the  prayer 
was  answered,  or  was  not  answered.  In  reality  we 
can  never  ascertain  with  accuracy,  as  such  forces  as 
Nature's  laws,  general  trends,  influences,  and  condi- 
tions all  have  a  part.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
place  responsibility,  the  only  unconditional  truth  being 
that  the  part  played  by  Nature  is  decidedly  positive 
and  uncompromising. 

(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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Q  iTlinei  (Incident 

By  Miles  E.  Smith 

CHARACTERS 
"BubbEr"  DovEL — a  miner. 
Minnie — his  wife;  a  slatternly  woman. 
Sam  Dovel — his  son;  about  21  years  old. 
Tom  Waller — a  mechanic  ;  about  30. 
"Tricks"  Mart — the  foreman;  a  little  older  than 
Tom. 

Scene — The  living  room  of  a  typical  mine  laborer's 
house. 

Time — Any  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  spring. 

The  room  is  crozvded  zvith  simple,  well-worn  furni- 
ture. The  floor  is  partly  coz'ered  with  a  badly  scarred 
linoleum  rug  and  several  small  rag  rugs.  A  pile  of 
phonograph  records  is  on  the  small  center  table,  and  a 
phonograph,  an  iron  bed,  and  a  dresser  occupy  the  three 
corners,  left  to  right  respectively.  Above  the  grate, 
which  is  filled  with  ashes  and  used  for  a  family  cus- 
pidor, is  a  heavily  loaded  mantel-piece.  Among  its 
heterogeneous  contents  is  a  tin  snuff -bo. v.  The  right 
door  opens  to  the  front  porch.  The  center  door  opens 
into  the  dining  room. 

"Bubber"  is  a  hardened  miner  of  about  forty-five. 
His  back  is  badly  bent  and  his  calloused  hands  and 
wrinkled  face  give  evidence  of  years  of  exposure.  He 
is  zvearing  a  cotton  work  shirt,  with  the  sleeves  cut  off 
at  the  elbozv;  overalls,  wool  socks,  and  brogue  shoes. 

Minnie  is  dressed  in  a  simple  gingham  frock  and 
a  broad  black  belt.  She  dips  snuff  nervously,  and  spits 
often. 

The  other  men  are  dressed  in  much  the  same  cloth- 
ing as  "Bubber,"  except  Tom,  zuho  is  wearing  greasy 
cotton  pants.  He  also  has  on  a  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  which  have  been  repaired  zvith  zvire. 

As  the  curtain  rises,  "Bubber"  and  "Tricks"  are 
seated  by  the  table  in  two  of  the  room's  many  plain 
chairs. 


Bubber — Well,  I  reckon  we'll  be  openin'  the  new 
headin"  in  the  mornin'.  I  was  down  in  the  drift 
afore  dinner  and  it  'peared  to  me  like  that  last  shot 
yesterd'y  kinda  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  the  tother 
un. 

Tricks — Yeah,  I  guess  that's  right.  I've  been  expect- 
ing every  shot  to  be  the  last  one  for  several  days 
now,  but  the  boss  told  me  yesterday  to  keep  driving 
the  old  drift  if  I  could  get  enough  hands.  He  thinks 
we  might  run  into  a  new  vein  a  few  feet  back. 

Bubber — You'll  be  needin'  more  help  than  you  can  get, 
won't  you? 


Tricks — Yeah,  it'll  be  hard  to  get  good  help  at  this 
time  of  year  on  account  of  the  crop  planting.  Reckon 
1  could  get  Sam  to  work  for  a  few  days? 

Bubber — I  couldn't  say  for  a  certain,  but  you  can  see 
him  when  he  comes  in.  He's  gone  down  to  the 
fork  of  the  road  with  Tom  Waller  to  watch  the  cars 
pass.  He's  liable  to  come  back  'most  any  time  now. 
Minnie  enters  the  center  door,  talking,  walks  over 

to  tlie  fireplace,  spits,  takes  a  dip  from  the  snuff-box 

on  the  mantel,  and  sits  down,  still  talking. 

Minnie — How'dyuh  do,  Mr.  Mart;  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
yuh.  I  was  a-tellin'  Bubber  this  mornin'  that  I'd 
lik"  to  see  yuh  an"  axe  yuh  'bout  John  Dotter's  oldest 
girl.  Mary  Jones  told  me  that  her  old  man  told  her 
that  Tom  told  him  that  yuh  said  that  she  was  settin' 
up  to  that  no'count  Nathan  Brown. 

Tricks — I  never  said  that  to  nobody ;  I  just  said  some- 
thin'  to  Tom  about  seein'  Nathan's  car  out  in  front 
of  John  Dotter's  house  and  asked  Tom  is  he  thought 
Nathan  was  goin'  with  John's  girl.  She's  only  four- 
teen, ya'  know.  That's  the  way  Tom  is ;  he's  always 
stretchin"  the  blanket. 

Minnie — That's  just  what  I  told  "Bub"  this  mornin', 
now  didn't  I,  Bubber?  I  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it, 
but  I  wanted  to  axe  yuh  an'  make  sure.  If  I  was 
yuh,  I'd  say  somethin"  to  Tom  'bout  tellin'  so  many 
big  tales. 

Tricks — Well,  I  never  was  much  of  a  man  to  stir  up 
trouble,  but  for  a  fact  he  ought  to  be  called  down. 
It  ain't  been  more'n  two  months  since  Jim  Koon 
gave  him  a  good  lickin'  for  mouthin'  about  his  girl. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he's  mighty  slow  to  learn. 
The  sound  of  someone  zvalking  is  heard  on  the  front 

porch.    Sam  and  Tom  enter  the  side  door  and  stagger 

to  the  nearest  chair.    Tricks  looks  surprised. 

Minnie — Why,  Sam!  What  on  earth  has  come  over 
yuh?  Have  yuh  been  smokin'  those  big  cigars 
again  ?  Yuh  orter  a-knowed  they  would  be  makin' 
yuh  sick. 

Sam — Ah,  maw!  I  ain't  been  a-smokin' ;  I  just  got  a 
bad  headache  an'  it  made  me  sick  and  sort  dizzy  in 
the  head. 

Bubber — I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  You've  no  more 
headache  than  I  have,  but  you're  gonna  have  one 
when  that  sugar-head  likker  gets  up  thar. 

Tom — Now,  don't  get  us  wrong,  Bubber ;  we  ain't  had 
a  drop  of  likker.   W^e — 

Minnie — Yuh  keep  out  of  this,  Tom,  yuh  no  good 
loafer.  Yuh  have  caused  enough  trouble  already. 
Yuh  ain't  good  fur  nothin'  but  to  run  around  makin' 
people  drunk  and  blackguardin'  on  folks.  Yuh 
orter  be  put  in  the  penitentiary  fur  life. 

Tom — Aw,  Mini  You  think  of  the  sweetest  things  to 
say 'bout  me.  {Sneering.)  If  it  was  a  little  nearer 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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How  to  GET  ON  at  College 


By  Jack  Padgett 


i^»:i^;;^l'~,T'IM  .\'( ;  (  )\"'  .-it  colk'^c  is  iniiH)iiant  be- 
^ilS^IISjMl  r;mst'  il  iiia\  iiiakr  us  or  l)rc'ak  us.  The 
I  I'^il^'l  R  phrasi'  !:;i'tlins;  on  iu  ihc  sense  1  wish  lo  use 
^^t^i^-^^^^  il  means  the  investment  uf  uur  time,  money, 
labor,  and  of  ourselves  to  the  best  possible  advantage 
and  use.  College  is  the  crowning'  clinia.x;  (_)f  the  period 
of  preparation,  and  upon  the  period  of  preparation  ihe 
success  or  failure  of  later  life  lai"gely  depends. 

In  mathematics,  motion  may  be  represented  by  equa- 
tion. It  is  of  interest  and  use  that  the  first  derivative 
of  the  equation  gives  the  velocity,  or  rate  of  change  of 
a  body,  and  that  the  second  derivative  gives  the  accel- 
eration. When  there  is  no  acceleration,  of  course,  the 
velocity  is  constant.  This  is  applicable  to  college  stu- 
dents. We  are  making  a  pilgrimage  to  our  Mecca — a 
diploma.  No  one  has  a  constant  rate  of  doing  work. 
It  varies  with  conditions,  will,  and  energy,  but  an  in- 
creased velocity  demands  increased  acceleration.  Do 
better  today  than  yesterday  and  velocity  or  rate  of 
progress  with  quicken.  It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to 
overcome  mental  inertia,  and  to  maintain  as  high  and 
as  constant  a  rate  of  progress  as  one's  ability  will  allow. 

There  are  puny  souls  who  fear  to  be  friendly  with 
professors  because  others  might  accuse  them  of  trying  to 
gain  an  unmerited  good  grade.  If  there  be  such  ac- 
cusers, it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  they  them- 
selves have  shown  proficiency.  There  are  those  who 
play  the  hypocrite  and  would  appear  to  be  friendly  with 
professors  and  superiors  for  expected  favors.  Such 
friendships  are  chaff  and  stubble,  and  a  thousand  such 


are  not  a  moiety  of  the  value  of  one  true  friendship. 
The  progressive  college  student  need  not  be  in  either 
group.  Tie  will  be  friendly  to  all  and  will  go  out  of  his 
way  to  help  anyone. 

All  men  are  grownup  boys  and  all  college  professors 
are  grownup  college  students.  Their  purpose  is  to  guide 
and  assist  in  the  preparation  for  life  of  those  who  will  be 
our  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  friendship  of  professors  is  highly  desirable. 
College  students  may  profit  much  by  their  advice  and 
counsel.  Their  experience  covers  a  much  wider  scope 
than  the  subjects  they  teach.  For  instance,  all  girls  are 
more  or  less  vain,  emotional  beings.  Professors  know 
this  and  are  glad  to  give  priceless  advice  as  to  their  selec- 
tion and  care.  I  know  no  professor  who  will  not  come 
over  half  way  in  helping  students  meet  their  problems. 
Post-college  years  should  be  enhanced  by  the  warm 
friendships  of  one's  professors. 

All  kinds  of  students  darken  college  doors — tall  ones, 
short  ones,  lean  ones,  fat  ones,  and  some  brawny  ones. 
They  vary  as  to  their  intelligence.  Some  are  said  to  be 
worthless.  I  can  say  conscientiously  that  I  have  not 
met  one  boy  at  college  in  whom  I  could  not  discern 
some  true  worth. 

The  college  student  should  surround  himself  with 
those  whose  lives  best  express  his  aims.  At  college 
friendships  are  made  which  last  as  long  as  life.  We  are 
partners  in  preparation  to  make  tomorrow's  world  bet- 
ter. Our  aims  and  ambitions  indicate  tomorrow's  life 
levels. 


I  Ain't 

Just   'cause   I  know  a  pretty  girl 

It  ain't  no  sign  a-tall 
That  I'm  way  deep  in  love  with  her 

Or  e'en  about  to  fall. 

Of  course,  I  like  her  awful  lots 

And  go  to  see  her,  too  ; 
And  you  can  bet  your  own  sweet  life 

She  likes  me  more  than  you. 

But  just  because  I  hold  her  hands 

So  tight  in  both  of  mine, 
And  look  right  straight  into  her  eyes 

And  'low  my  eyes  to  shine. 


in  Love 

It  "tain't  no  sense  how  people  say, 
And  e'en  before  my  face, 
'Tn  love,  my  boy,  you  can't  fool  me, 
And  how  is  you'n  her  grace?" 

It  sure  beats  all  I've  ever  seen 
How  people  love  to  talk 

'Bout  things  that  hardly  ne'er  amount 
To  more'n  a  piece  of  chalk. 

Of  course,  it  gives  no  care  to  me 
What  folks  just  want  to  think; 

I  lets  them  say  that  I'm  in  love, 
But  tell  myself  I  ain't. 

— Wilbur  Livingston. 
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S\j  Qllye'it  Slancastel 


Gued  Ctutlioh. 

LITERATURE  AND  LEADERS 


EADING  maketh  a  full  man,"  said  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  and  no  truer  words  were  ever 
spoken.  Perhaps  our  greatest  need  today 
is  men  who  have  a  well-rounded  view- 
point, men  who  have  a  more  liberal  attitude  to  that 
which  lies  beyond  the  small  circle  of  their  specialty. 
Our  world  is  becoming  so  rapidly  divided  into  iron- 
bound  and  artificial  classifications  that  soon  we  may 
have  in  medicine,  doctors  of  the  left  arm.  specialists 
on  the  right  ear,  and  experts  skilled  in  the  peculiarities 
of  the  obturator  foraiiicu.  In  the  colleges,  professors 
of  the  first  declension  in  Latin,  instructors  in  the  his- 
tory of  Finland  from  1620  to  1625,  and  music  teachers 
who  know  the  works  of  only  one  composer.  Our  large 
universities  and  technical  schools  turn  out  each  year 
numbers  of  graduates  who  lack  the  Hberal  education  that 
would  enbale  them  to  appreciate  the  happenings  of  the 
world  in  general.  We  have  progressed  marvelously  in 
many  separated  directions,  but  these  efl^orts  should  be 
co-ordinated  if  we  would  progress  with  a  united  front. 
Specifically,  our  leaders,  to  effect  a  truly  progressive 
plan,  must  be  able  to  assimilate  the  general  conditions 
and  deal  with  them  in  an  intelligent  manner. 

For  those  who  lack  this  general  culture,  there  is 
no  more  pleasant  or  effective  way  of  achieving  it  than 
by  reading  good  literature.  By  no  other  means  can 
we  so  pleasantly  share  the  thoughts  and  experiences 


of  great  minds  both  past  and  present.  Vicariously,  we 
can  be  a  part  of  all  that  has  ever  happened.  With  Vol- 
taire, we  mock  the  foibles  of  eighteenth  century  France. 
With  Hugo,  we  can  fight  with  Jean  Valjean  for  social 
justice.  Goethe  may  impart  some  of  the  universality 
of  his  mind  as  we  search  with  Faust  for  the  innermost 
secrets  of  God — the  meanings  of  life  and  death. 

Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  make  us  feel  the  excite- 
ment of  renewed  spirits  living  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth. 
Fielding  may  take  us  along  the  broad  highway  of  ad- 
venture in  "merrie  England"  with  Tom  Jones.  For  an 
interesting  and  authentic  treatise  of  mid- Victorian  Eng- 
land we  need  only  to  turn  to  Dickens  or  Thackeray. 
Life  in  France  in  the  gilded  age  of  Louis  XIV  has  been 
accurately  portrayed  in  the  works  of  Racine  and  Mol- 
iere.  The  basis  of  our  geometry  and  philosophies  are 
found  in  the  writings  of  Euclid  and  Plato.  Homer, 
Herodotus  and  Virgil  reveal  to  us  a  culture  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  that  is  in  many  ways  superior  to 
our  own. 

So,  if  we  absorb  only  a  fraction  of  this  wealth  of 
learning,  we  cannot  help  achieving  a  more  intelligent 
perspective  from  which  to  regard  this  world  and  its 
cycle  of  events.  The  leaders  of  today  would  find  that  a 
lot  could  be  learned  from  the  sages  of  the  past,  who  en- 
countered the  same  difficulties  that  seem  so  impregnable 
to  contemporary  statesmen. 


Lines  on  Man 

Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end ; 

Between  is  written  the  record  of  a  man. 

He  came  forth  an  embryonic  subtrahend 

From  the  earth,  gracious  mother  of  all  men — 

Nourisher,  supplying  flora  and  fauna  for  his  ailment  ; 

Educator,  to  him  reveahng  nature's  eternal  truth ; 

Shelterer,  providing  him  with  habitation  and  raiment ; 

Preserver,  on  thy  bosom  he  begets  his  yOuth. 

He  springeth  up  early,  so  great  his  lust, 

And  groweth  wealthy  in  earthly  things ; 

At  noontide  he  withereth  and  returns  to  dust — 

Decayed  by  his  ephemeral  gains. 

The  wise  on  a  loftier  ideal  plants  his  trust. 

He  serves  mankind  and  frees  his  soul  from  dust. 

— M.  E.  Smith. 
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Happened  Before 


I^vj  Peiei  I^akel 


^^'^rwtk^  XCI"<  u])i)n  a  time,  in  the  dark,  dim  ages  of 
the  i)ast,  there  hved  in  a  broad  fertile  val- 
V^^^^i  le\'  a  prosperous  community  of  people  gov- 
K^J^vj  erned  by  a  gracious  king.  King  Demo  was 
his  name.    The  Land  of  Plenty  was  the  country. 

The  people  in  this  Land  of  Plenty  were  very  am- 
bitious. They  tilled  their  broad  fields  from  dawn  'til 
dark,  giving  to  King  Demo  his  due  and  saving  the  rest 
for  "rainy  days"  and  old  age.  Therefore  the  common- 
wealth waxed  rich.  The  king's  barns  and  the  people's 
barns  were  filled  to  overflowing. 

However,  there  was  one  person  in  the  Land  of 
Plenty  who  refused  to  work.  Where  he  had  come 
from  nobody  knew.  He  got  his  food  from  King  Demo 
because  that  king  refused  to  see  anyone  starve.  At 
first  he  used  to  sleep  under  trees  and  shrubs,  but  the 
kind  king  built  him  a  nice  little  house  because  he  hated 
to  see  anyone  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  that  climate. 

The  people  fitly  named  this  person  "Lazy." 

"Lazy"  lived  with  these  people  for  many  years  in 
comparative  comfort.  All  around  him  the  people  were 
working  hard  and  saving  their  produce.  The  people 
regarded  Lazy  with  scorn ;  but  Lazy,  not  to  be  outdone, 
in  turn  regarded  them  with  scorn. 

One  fateful  day  a  famine  struck  the  land.  The 
people  used  up  all  their  savings  and  began  to  go  hun- 
gry. King  Demo  quickly  observed  the  strife  of  his 
subjects  and  opened  the  doors  of  his  enormous  barns. 
He  gave  to  all  the  people  in  the  Land  of  Plenty  equal 
amounts  of  food. 

The  famine  did  not  af¥ect  Lazy.    He  was  accus- 


tomed to  receiving  his  su])i)ort  from  the  king.  But 
the  i)eoplc  were  .sorely  hurt.  They  had  lost  their  life 
.savings.  The  things  which  they  had  worked  and  slaved 
and  slrived  for  through  many  long  and  tedious  years 
had  been  wiped  out  in  a  very  short  time.  They  were 
downhearted  and  discouraged. 

Lazy  only  laughed.  He  said,  "1  told  you  so!  1  told 
you  so !  You  used  to  laugh  at  me  and  say  that  ]  was 
a  fool.  You  looked  at  me  with  scorn  because  I  refused 
to  work.  ]-)Ut  I  always  got  along.  And  now  look  at  you  ! 
Flow  much  better  ofif  are  you  than  I  am?  You've 
worked  hard  all  your  lives,  you've  saved,  you've  strug- 
gled, and  in  the  end  you  have  no  more  than  L  Lla ! 
Ha!  Ha!" 

The  people  looked  at  each  other  with  questioning 
eyes.  They  thought,  "Well,  maybe  Lazy  has  the  right 
idea." 

Time  went  on.  .  .  .  Several  years  elapsed  and  still 
the  Land  of  Plenty  remained  in  the  throes  of  the  famine. 
But  King  Demo's  plentiful  treasury  of  food  held  out 
and  he  was  able  to  continue  giving  the  people  food. 
The  people  continued  working — in  vain.  Lazy  con- 
tinued laughing. 

Finally  the  people  became  discontented.  They  ob- 
served Lazy's  manner  of  living  and  saw  that  he  was 
getting  along  as  well  as  they  were — and  with  no  ef¥ort. 
They  began  to  adopt  his  manner  of  living.  One  by  one 
they  dropped  from  the  ranks  of  the  ambitious  and 
joined  Lazy.  Before  many  months  had  passed  nobody 
in  the  Land  of  Plenty  was  doing  any  work.  Everyone 
was  depending  on  the  good  King  Demo  to  supply  him 
with  food. 

Many,  many  years  later  a  lone  traveler  wandered 
into  an  isolated  valley.  On  all  sides  he  saw  broad, 
desolate  fields  choked  with  weeds  and  briars.  Here 
and  there  he  saw  little  mounds  which  he  knew  had  once 
been  attractive  homes.  He  found  no  trace  of  human 
life.  But  on  leaving  the  valley  he  saw  a  huge  stone 
slab  on  which  was  inscribed,  "This  is  the  Land  of 
Plenty." — He  laughed. 


— 


The  Call 

I  would  up  and  fly  the  skyways. 
As  the  migratory  bird, 
Southward,  wing  the  pathless  flyways, 
When  the  northern  winds  are  heard. 
Northward  when  the  Great  Creator 
Calls  me  to  a  cooler  clime. 
Hearing  some  unseen  relator 
Guide  me  as  in  other  times. 
I  will  up  and  fly  the  skyways. 

—  Vciiablc  Vermont. 
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oncert  Impressions 

By  Peter  Moody 
PRELUDE 

The  silken  rustling  of  soft  dresses  and  a  gimpse  of  dark  eyes  and 
white  throats  —  the  formal,  elegant  black  and  white  tailoring 

—  the  inky  odor  and  the  crackling  folding  of  fresh  programs 

—  the  excited  talk  of  music  lovers  and  the  pleasing  laughter 
of  a  friend's  quiet  greeting  —  music  lovers. 

The  tingling  thrill  of  intellectual  anticipation.  The  lights  dim  and 
go  out.  A  sudden  hush  and  the  vast  auditorium  is  silent  and 
listens  with  two  thousand  eager  ears. 

SOPRANO 

Alone  in  her  single  spot  of  glory,  glaring  with  its  whitness,  she 
looses  the  eager  Voice  and  gently  bids  it  go  conquer  with  its 
soaring  sweetness.  Taking  a  spark  of  zealous  emotion  from  the 
white  spot,  the  Voice  gaily  trips  up  the  aisle  rugs,  pausing 
here  and  posing  there  —  then  gambols  onward  with  sheer 
ecstasy  of  freedom  and  joy  —  the  lyrical  sprite  perches  on 
the  back  row,  and  with  lilting,  leaping  movement,  reaches  the 
balcony.  There,  like  a  playful,  innocent  but  truant  golden 
child,  it  dances  up  and  down  the  rows,  until  in  swift  and 
glorious  flight  it  vaults  to  the  chandelier  peak  high  above  and 
capers  gaily  —  looking  down  in  triumph  upon  the  dark  audience. 

BASSO 

Emblem  of  power  and  might,  he  stands  firmly  in  the  white  spot  of 
dazzling  glory,  and  pompously  commands  the  Voice  forth  to 
its  ponderous  and  brilliant  work.  Strong  and  obedient,  the 
Voice  treads  heavily  up  and  down  the  aisles,  goes  backstage, 
returns.  Knocks  on  all  the  doors  —  finds  the  cellar  door,  pauses 
for  a  thick  and  growling  moment,  then  enters,  and  goes  down 
to  sound  the  mellow  wine  casks. 


POSTLUDE 

The  applause,  gathering  momentum  and  force,  rolls  in  from  the 
back  rows,  and,  like  a  mighty  tidal  wave,  crashes  against  the 
sea  wall  of  the  stage,  showering  the  singers  with  its  generous 
spray. 


 0 
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Tlatuie  Gioe^  to  iTlan 


By  Willis  L.  Gregory 


I,1':ANIJN1\SS  is  nature's  holiest  gift  tu 
man.  What  uould  man  he  without  a  cleans- 
ing of  his  mind  and  body?  Would  he  not 
become  more  debased  than  any  beast  aUve? 
After  Spring's  triumph  over  Winter  comes  Nature's 
cleansing.  Earth  takes  her  broom  of  a  thousand  winds 
and  pushes  back  the  snow  into  swelling  streams  that 
rush  to  the  sea,  leaving  rocks  once  hidden  now  glisten- 
ing in  a  warm  spring  siui  among  fresh  earth  filled  with 
the  sweetness  of  many  roots  and  millions  of  swaying 
flowers  to  fill  the  emptiness  of  man's  soul.  This  deluge 
of  snow-filled  streams  passes  nothing,  but  cleanses  all, 
leaving  its  trademark  as  witness  that  all  men  are  to 
begin  again.  The  broom  of  a  thousand  winds  destroys 
all  unstable  trees,  uproots  the  aged,  razes  the  stubborn 
sage  fields,  and  twists  the  last  clinging  leaf  until  it,  in 
desperation,  turns  loose  to  fall  slowly  to  the  ground. 
The  dead  limbs  shatter  on  the  forest  floor,  leaving  be- 
hind space  for  more  sunliglit,  letting  the  surface  of  tlie 
earth  bathe  in  glorious  color.  The  winds  pass  into 
nothingness. 

Nature  is  not  ruthless.  But  she  does  clean  every- 
thing in  her  path ;  whereas  man  tries  to  clutter  up  his 
back  yard  with  many  barns,  fill  his  strongholds  with 
gold  until  his  soul  becomes  overburdened  with  lusts  and 
he  returns  to  nature  in  silence.    Nature  cleanses  all. 

Fragrance  is  nature's  sweetest  gift  to  man.  It  per- 
meates his  life,  making  him  a  part  of  the  infinite.  Have 
you  ever  smelled  the  good  earth  after  a  spring  shower  ? 
Why  did  you  feel  better?  Did  it  not  make  you  feel  the 
purity  that  nature  olTers  to  every  man  with  a  scented 
sweetness  ?  This  fragrance  alone  gives  voice  of  a  master 
craftsman — God.  This  master  cannot  be  surpassed, 
for  he  not  only  portrays  beauty  to  man  but  he  fills  man's 
body  with  a  fragrance  that  is  heavenly.  This  work  does 
not  hinder  men  but  spurs  them  on  to  greater  heights. 
For  one  to  excel  is  not  enough.  The  best  painted  pic- 
ture ever  seen  by  man  ceases  to  exist  when  he  comes 
within  the  shadow  of  God's  handiwork.  Then  comes 
the  fragrances  that  bind  one  to  the  spot  in  unforgetable 
memories.  Even  the  muddiest  of  flats  give  off  scents 
that  would  make  any  man  canvas-envious.    The  artist 


can  only  paint  them,  but  here  they  live.  In  every  reedy 
swamp  abound  aromas  that  force  one  to  forget  the  past 
and  live.  Thus  earth  conquers  man.  The  winds  blow 
and  the  flowers  pour  forth  their  sweet-scented  odors 
to  cling  to  the  highways  and  force  from  the  low  ways  all 
that  is  stenched  in  ugliness.  This  moves  man  upward 
to  new  heights  in  living.  Nature  moves  ever  to  produce 
only  the  best  in  mankind. 

Music  is  nature's  most  peaceful  gift  to  man.  She, 
by  greatness  and  space,  produces  tones  that  are  har- 
monious to  the  thinking  of  all  men.  Go  alone  into  a 
fir  thicket  and  listen  to  the  depth  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced in  the  strings  of  nature's  living  harp.  Man,  liv- 
ing with  his  many  complexities,  must  have  a  periodic 
and  thorough  cleansing,  else  he  will  be  an  automaton. 
Mechanically  he  would  move  and  do,  but  he  would  not 
live.  Therefore,  if  man  is  to  remain  human  he  must 
often  seek  nature.  She  is  the  only  supreme  that  cleanses 
all.  The  stars  with  a  resplendent  moon  beam  down 
after  a  rose-like  sunset,  to  pull  men  out  of  the  carnal 
to  the  principles  of  the  gods.  Few  can  be  alone  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  night  without  coming  face  to  face 
with  nature.  How  can  anyone  expect  to  escape  this? 
What  good  will  the  person  be  that  has  escaped?  We 
shall  never  know  the  strength  of  the  gods.  And  nature 
will  not  come  to  us,  but  we  must  seek  her.  Nature  ap- 
pears to  man  as  she  slowly  turns  green  in  the  spring- 
time, producing  light  that  is  restful ;  turns  brown  in 
autumn  with  old  age  in  great  splendor  and  quiet  beauty 
and  settles  down  to  Mother  Earth's  breast  to  slumber 
for  an  aeon.    These  experiences  make  men. 

Man,  after  this  contact,  may  return  to  civilization 
refreshed  in  spirit,  ready  to  build  more  magnificent 
buildings,  in  goodness  form  new  governments  and  by 
truth  give  justice  to  all.  Primitive  man  was  so  pressed 
by  his  immediate  need  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  rest, 
and  protection  that  he  had  little  opportunity  for  re- 
flection on  nature's  gifts.  The  modern  man,  too,  has 
these  needs,  but  after  every  contact  with  nature  he  is  a 
more  rational  and  a  freer  being.  Life  will  assume  new 
intensity  and  purpose  to  him.  Then  and  only  then  can 
he  claim  to  have  met  the  past  or  have  seen  the  future. 
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A6E  OF  INGENUITY 


Anonymous 


JXAMINATIONS  are  particularly  burden- 
some. To  most  college  students  they  mark 
a  painful  period  of  their  existence,  and  are 
looked  upon  with  keen  disfavor.  At  these 
periods  during  the  school  year  lights  cast  shadows  late 
into  the  night,  innumerable  cigarettes  are  burned,  more 
black  cofifee  drunk,  and  many  eyes  made  bleary.  Some 
jittery  students  are  forced  to  steady  themselves  with  a 
toddy  taken  at  intervals  much  after  the  fashion  of  the 
old  plat-surveyor,  while  others  render  their  bodies 
highly  susceptible  to  nervous  breakdowns  by  the  use 
of  drugs,  such  as  strychnine  and  caffeine,  to  give  them 
a  Hft  during  these  arduous  days.  Yet,  there  are  some 
students  who  experience  no  special  discomfort  other 
than  the  few  hours  engaged  in  writing  a  queerly 
cramped  hand,  hours  that  could  be  better  speirt  in  social 
activity. 

These  latter  students  compose  part  of  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  developed  to  a  point  of  top-notch  effic- 
iency over  a  long  period  of  years.  These  years  have 
embraced  the  careers  of  hundreds  of  students,  many  of 
whom  have  since  achieved  renown  in  as  many  fields. 
And  their  success  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  their  mem- 
bership in  good  standing  in  the  organization  already 
mentioned — mentioned  but  not  definitely  named,  since 
it  seems  to  be  highly  secretive  with  regard  to  internal 
government.  However,  we  will  let  it  suffice  that  Noter- 
Club  serve  in  view  of  our  lack  of  more  explicit  detail. 

Now,  C-Students,  is  there  any  reason  whatsoever  for 
your  not  belonging  to  the  Noter-Club  ?  The  Noter-Club 
is  found  on  the  campus  of  every  Amercian  college  and 
university.  Of  course,  some  of  the  chapters  are  small, 
but  all  the  more  credit  should  go  to  those  chapters  defic- 
ient in  membership.  They  are  most  active.  There  is 
not  a  single  dormant  chapter  in  this  nationally  known 
organization !  No,  C-D-E-F  Student,  there  is  decidedly 
not  the  slightest  reason  for  your  not  being  a  member. 
In  fact,  upon  investigation,  you  might  find  that  you  have 
an  inalienable  right  to  membership  by  heredity.  That, 
however,  is  not  necessary.  Examinations  are  not  re- 
quired. Although  the  origin  and  national  officers  of 
Noter-Club  are  kept  secret,  membership  is  a  fairly  sim- 
ple matter.  It  is  attractive  in  that,  by  joining,  you  at 
the  same  time  lessen  considerably  your  study  burden, 
because  throughout  the  year  you  are  left  entirely  free 
to  pursue  the  pleasures  of  college  life  without  the  inter- 
ference of  daily  class  preparation.  At  examination  time 
your  entire  expenditure  of  labor  should  not  necessitate 
more  than  two  hours  of  consistent  noting  per  examina- 


tion. And  it  will  be  astonishing  how  much  pure  knowl- 
edge can  be  tabulated  in  such  a  short  space  of  time 
when  a  chapter  works  as  a  body.  Usually  a  chapter 
meeting  is  called,  preferably  thirty  minutes  before  ex- 
amination, for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  joint  conference 
of  the  several  committee  that  have  been  working  inde- 
pendently. This  has  been  found  to  be  a  highly  satis- 
factory method  of  procedure  among  chapters. 

Further  evidence  of  the  Noter-Club's  prestige  has 
been  shown  by  the  accomplishments  of  some  of  its  out- 
standing members  who  are  to  be  accorded  note  here. 
All  of  these  members  have  proved  themselves  eligible 
for  membership  in  good  standing  through  their  indi- 
vidual services  to  the  national  organization.  They  range 
in  ability  from  genius  to  mediocre,  but  all  have  demon- 
strated a  driving  desire  to  give  all  they  possess  to  aid 
the  cause. 

Ivy  Sistum  has  done  unparalleled  work  in  her  field 
of  endeavor.  To  examination  she  carries  only  one 
harmless  little  card  of  two  by  three  inches  in  her  hand. 
This  is  her  index  to  pockets  numbered  from  one  to  four, 
more  or  less,  depending  on  the  number  of  pockets.  Each 
numbered  pocket  contains  from  three  to  eight  cards  of 
the  two  by  three  inch  denomination,  all  microscopically 
adorned  by  necessary  and  relevant  facts.  The  index 
provides  a  quick,  sure  access  to  these  facts  without  in- 
curring any  mental  reflection  about  pockets  on  her  part. 
Ivy's  brother,  A.  Sistum,  is  a  charter  member  of  Noter- 
Club,  and  is  considered  a  genius.  His  specialty  con- 
sists of  a  small  memorandum  book  with  a  preface  of 
one  hundred  representative  questions.  Tlie  answers, 
constituting  the  text,  are  written  minutely  on  numbered 
pages.  These  numbers  correspondingly  appear  after 
each  item  in  the  preface.  Parenthetically,  it  might  be 
mentioned  that  this  brother  and  sister  have  made  dis- 
tinction on  the  scholastic  roll  of  Noter-Club. 

Will  Scrollum  has  earned  recognition  through  his 
introduction  of  a  fifteen-foot  scroll,  easily  manipulated 
by  one  hand  and  scarcely  evident,  that  carries  a  con- 
densed volume. 

There  are  others  who  have  made  their  mark.  Car- 
ver Notch  is  adept  in  the  art  of  cutting  physics  formulas 
on  pencils.  I.  C.  Notes  has  made  the  best  of  his  handi- 
cap. He  is  frequently  forced,  when  under  mental  strain, 
to  wipe  his  glasses.  Inscribed  cards  of  the  two  by  five 
inch  denomination  nestle  in  the  case.  Boldness  is  the 
outstanding  trait  of  C.  N.  A.  Book,  who  chooses  to  open 
volumes  on  the  third  row  from  Prof.  Seaknot.  But  he 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 


01^  HOUSES 

By  BILL  JONES 


1(  )  M  E.  old  lidusc's  are  almost  an  obsession. 
When  \dun^',  1  was  ever  anxious  to  visit 
any  home  or  plantation  that  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  past  lives  and  events.   It  seemed 
as  though  I  sensed  the  drama  that  had  been  enacted  in 
them  by  walking  through  the  dilapidated  rooms. 

During  the  years  since  childhood  I  have  passed 
sporadically  through  stages  when  I  was  bitten  by  love- 
bugs,  run-away-bugs  and  even  that  queer  carrier  of 
the  germs  of  collecto-mania.  All  of  these  afflictions, 
however,  were  secondary  to  my  fancy  for  old  houses. 
And  the  latter  must  have  had  its  beginning  years  ago 
at  grandfather's. 

His  was  an  enticing  old  place !  Although  it  burned 
some  years  ago,  I  have  more  childhood  recollections 
of  that  three-story  house  with  its  long  veranda  than  of 
any  other.  How  plainly  I  can  still  see  the  wide-board 
walls — some  of  those  boards  must  have  been  thirty 
inches  in  breadth — the  quaint  pictures,  and  remember 
the  high  fireplace  of  the  living  room.  There  on  the 
hearth  was  where  I  read  my  first  sleepy  vignette  by 
Hawthorne,  while  my  bare  legs  were  baked  to  a  deep 
red.  And  I  know  that  there  I  first  discovered  the  de- 
light to  be  derived  from  tail-cranking  a  cat.  That 
sport  seemed  to  disturb  grandfather  as  much  as  it  did 
Lord  Mac,  the  cat.  I  suspect  that  was  due  to  Mac's 
forbears  having  been  long  represented  in  the  family 
and  because  one  of  his  remote  ancestors  had  been 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  a  sentimental  Scotchman  who 
had  helped  build  the  house  some  three  generations  be- 
fore grandfather  inhabited  it. 

Since  those  dreamy  days  now  so  far  away,  I  have 
spent  many  hours  around  old  habitations.  Some  had 
much  history,  others  little.  But  all  were  aged.  One 
well  remembered  house  is  a  Southern  home  that  still 


gleams  white  aloj)  llelmonf  Hill,  the  last  foothill  of  the 
l'>lue  Ridge  range.  AppnKiched  through  a  boxwood- 
bordered  lane,  surrounded  by  statues<[ue  white  oaks, 
and  adjoined  by  spacicnis  rolling  fields  separated  by 
cedars,  the  house  was  intriguing.  There,  from  the 
attic,  was  seen  the  smoke  of  burning  Columbia  when 
Sherman  passed,  'inhere  in  the  si)ring  of  1865  a  strange 
action  took  place  at  a  long  table  under  the  oaks.  Con- 
federate infantrymen  and  Northern  calvarymen  faced 
each  other  across  the  table  without  animosity — the 
aroma  of  spicy  foods  must  have  smoothed  out  feelings 
considerably.  And  as  the  sun  slanted  its  rays  across 
those  undulating  South  Carolina  hills,  men  in  gray  and 
men  in  blue  parted  in  different  directions  at  the  end 
of  the  boxwood  lane. 

Down  near  the  coast,  I  once  visited  the  gloomiest 
house  outside  of  fiction.  Water  oaks  draped  with 
Spanish  moss  darkened  a  rambling  house  of  one  story, 
giving  it  a  church-yard  air.  Reputation,  however,  gives 
it  quite  a  different  past.  It  was  once  a  pirate  rendez- 
vous where  one  old  buccaneer  who  made  a  fortune 
pillaging  British  merchantmen  literally  painted  a  back 
room  by  jugulating  a  house  guest  with  his  cutlass. 
Doors  open  to  close  again  noisily,  and  on  some  nights 
cutlasses  still  clash — it  is  said. 

I  have  seen  many  strange  houses.  But  they  were 
never  stranger  or  more  interesting  than  their  inhabi- 
tants. Gloom-enveloped  houses  and  morbid  people 
contrast  congenial  people  living  in  houses  bathed  in 
sunlight.  Walks  to  houses  indicate  personalities.  One 
of  broad  flagstones  stands  out  in  my  mind.  Darkened 
and  smoothed  by  alternating  sun  and  rain,  they  were 
once  trod  gingerly  by  Southern  belles,  briskly  by  con- 
stant suitors,  shufflingly  by  the  war-worn,  and,  more 
recently,  by  prim  high  heels.  Charming  walks  belong 
only  to  fascinating  houses. 

On  a  dream  river  all  lovers  of  old  houses  have  built 
their  own  dream  house.  My  mind  pictures  for  me  that 
same  old  colonial  house  overlooking  a  double  bend  in 
the  river.  Inside  sits  an  old  white-headed  man,  sur- 
rounded by  books  and  the  radiant  warmth  from  a  huge 
stone  fire-place.  Beside  him  is  another  gentleman,  Lord 
Mac,  who  in  his  way  is  just  as  wise  and  lovable. 


God's  rainbow  spans  the  dripping  heavens  ; 

His  love  spans  human  hearts, 
His  mighty  power  o'ersees  us  all. 

And  from  us  greed  departs. 


Youth's  Plea 

Millions  dead  and  millions  dying 

For  a  power-crazed  fiend  ; 
Yet  still  we  hate,  and  swear,  and  shoot. 
Oh,  God !  when  shall  it  end  ? 


Then  another  dawn  seen  breaking, 
Man's  base  side  shows  again. 

He  hates,  and  swears,  and  shoots  to  kill — 
All  for  a  bit  of  land. 


May  we  have  Thy  understanding. 

Brave  servants  lead  us  free 
From  this  mad,  seething  man-made  hell 

Safe  again  to  Thee. 

— Glenn  Martin. 
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Number  Two  in  a  series  concerned  with  Wofford  men 
who  hove  become  prominent  for  their  contributions  to 
man's  advancement  in  knowledge. 


LOUIS  BOOKER  WRIGHT 


STUDY  of  the  life  of  Louis  Wright 
reveals  a  man  who  liked  the  liuman  spec- 
tacle and  was  fascinated  with  the  pano- 
rama of  life.  The  realities  of  existence 
were  not  to  be  encountered  by  him  through  books,  but 
by  mingling  with  people,  and  for  this  reason  started 
his  literary  career  as  a  newspaper  reporter.  His  interest 
in  the  lives  of  men  stimulated  a  desire  to  know  what 
lay  back  of  the  impersonal  volumes  of  past  ages.  He 
wanted  to  see  something  of  the  reality  of  the  people 
who  made  and  read  the  books  of  earlier  periods.  His 
research  along  this  line  earned  for  him  a  Guggenheim 
Fellowship  for  the  study  of  the  life  and  intellectual 
interests  of  the  English  middle  class  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  result  was  an  authoritative  volume,  entitled  Middle 
Class  Culture  in  Eliaahetluui  England. 

Louis  Wright's  interest  in  literature  had  its  be- 
ginning in  his  father's  library,  where  he  was  allowed 
to  read  what  he  pleased.  The  fact  that  he  never  ac- 
quired a  taste  for  the  "success"  stories  of  Horatio 
Alger  reveals  an  early  acc(uirement  of  the  ability  to 
separate  true  experience  from  the  shallow  and  unreal. 
Later  on  his  interest  lead  him  into  the  short  story  field. 
While  a  student  at  AVofiford  he  wrote  a  romantic  story 
about  China  which  won  a  gold  medal.  After  spending 
two  years  as  city  editor  of  the  Greenwood  Index- 
Journal,  he  quit  because  "it  seemed  a  waste  of  time  to 
spend  the  best  ef¥orts  of  one's  brains  upon  material 
that  three  hours  after  press-time  was  destined  for  the 
( Continued  on  Page  26 ) 


Taken  from  JJ'lio's  ll'Iio  in  America,  1936-37:  Wright, 
Louis  Bool<er,  English  literature ;  b.  Greenwood  County,  S.  C, 
Mar.  1,  1899;  s.  Thomas  Fleming  and  Lena  (Booker)  W. : 
A.  B,.  Wofford  Coll.,  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  1920;  A.  M.,  U.  of 
N.  C,  1924,  Ph.  D.,  1926;  m.  Frances  Marion  Black,  of  Spar- 
tanburg, S.  C,  June  10,  1925.  Began  as  newspaper  reporter, 
1918:  city  editor  Index-Journal,  Greenwood,  S.  C,  1920-23; 
instr.  in  English,  U.  of  N.  C,  1926-27,  asst.  prof.,  1929-30, 
asso.  prof.,  1930-32;  Johnston  research  scholar,  1927-28,  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Guggenheim  research  fellow  in 
England  and  Italy,  1928-30;  visiting  prof.,  Emory  U.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  1930;  leave  of  absence  from  U.  of  N.  C.  as  visiting  scholar 
Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  San  Marino, 
Calif.,  1931-32;  research  prof,  at  latter  since  1932;  lecturer  in 
English,  Calif.  Inst.  Tech.,  since  1932,  U.  of  Calif,  at  Los 
Angeles,  1934-35:  visiting  prof.  English,  U.  of  Mich.,  1935. 


Served  at  pvt.  U.  S.  Army,  Plattsburg  (N.  Y. )  Training  Camp, 
1918;  inf.  instr.  as  sergt.  Wofford  Coll.  Student  Army  Train- 
ing Corps,  1918,  World  War.  Mem.  Modern  Lang.  Assn. 
America,  Modern  Humanities  Research  Assn.,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Professors,  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Winner  of 
Smith  prize  for  research  in  lang.  and  lit.,  U.  of  N.  C,  1926. 
Democrat.  Cluljs :  Tudor  and  Stuart  Club  (Johns  Hopkins); 
Athenaeum  (Pasadena,  Calif.).  Author:  Middle  Class  Culture 
in  Elizabethan  England,  1935;  Puritans  in  the  South  Seas 
(with  Mary  Isabel  Fry),  1936;  also  (brochure)  The  Reading 
of  Plays  During  the  Puritan  Revolution,  1934.  Editor :  Royster 
Memorial  Studies,  1931  ;  asst.  editor  Studies  in  Philology,  1930- 
31 ;  joint  editor  Huntington  Library  pubis,  since  1932.  Contbr. 
many  professional  articles  in  jours,  of  U.  S.,  England  and 
Germany, 
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A  FRESHMAN  WRITES- 


PAY  DAY 

By  HUGH  L.  DAVIS 


Ul\(il\(i,  tin  liatlied  in  earnest  ex- 

pectalidii  was  this  den  of  wrecked  men. 
Men  with  (h'eanis  that  had  soured  into  hope- 
essness ;  men  clothed  in  cast-offs.  Their 
hearts  cra\ed  io\e,  the  love  of  anything-  hut  their  own 
poverty;  their  minds  longed  for  forgetfulness ;  their 
souls  yearned  to  be  drenched  by  the  alcoholic  poison 
that  would,  in  their  own  imagination,  magnify  their 
importance  in  this  world. 

Drink  and  forget  was  their  religion,  their  motto. 
They  were  not  looking  for  their  ship  to  come  in  —  it 
had  come.  Its  cargo  was  despair,  disappointments,  and 
miscalculations. 

Among  this  pulsing  scene  of  seething  hopelessness 
mingled  Edgar  Home.  His  satirical  manner,  the  utter 
lack  of  emotion  in  his  sagging  features  and  his  forlorn 
oait  marked  him  from  the  others.  Home's  fellow  suf- 
ferers  plainly  displayed  their  deference  toward  him 
rather  than  toward  each  other.  Some  unknown  quality 
was  his  ;  some  quality  that  demanded  a  groveling  recog- 
nition. 

Home  shot  inquiring,  questioning  glances  at  the 


men.  Each  dart  stabbed  beneath  the  surface  of  their 
faces,  back  into  their  minds.  Pausing  here  and  there, 
casting  glances  from  side  to  side,  he  then  retreated 
out  of  eye's  reach. 

A  bell  rang.  The  men,  as  if  an  electrical  charge  had 
been  shot  through  them,  suddenly  tasted  hope  once 
more.  Pushing,  cursing,  and  pulling,  it  was  every  man 
for  himself.  Their  goal  was  a  small  opening  in  the 
wall.  From  the  other  side  peered  Edgar  Home.  A  sour 
look  of  disgust  at  the  greediness  of  his  hirelings  en- 
veloped him. 

In  his  hand  were  envelopes  on  which  were  scrawled 
names  of  individuals.  The  grasping  eyes  were  glued  on 
them.  This  was  their  life,  it  seemed.  One  by  one,  name 
by  name.  Home  mumbled  and  delivered  the  pay-roll. 
One  by  one,  the  men  stepped  up,  then  straightened 
their  shoulders  and  backs.  With  a  new-found  glitter 
in  their  eyes  they  clutched  for  the  envelopes.  Inside 
them  was  a  single  synonym  for  drink,  food,  happiness. 
That  was  money.  The  weird  scene  was  no  more.  The 
drudges'  weekly  dream-boat  had  arrived. 


Reverie 

O  night,  mysterious  night,  whisper  into  my  ears 
Thy  secrets  of  unknown  loves  and  hidden  tears. 
Of  joyous  triumphs  and  crushing  fears. 
Which  thy  mighty  curtain  has  concealed. 
Since  first  thy  darkness  fell. 


O  night,  great  father  of  tmie, 
Thy  comings  and  goings  are  like  the  rhyme 
Of  an  eternal  master  sage 
Whose  truth  has  filled  every  age 
Since  first  thy  darkness  fell. 

O  night,  the  history  of  the  ages  is  there 
Veiled  beneath  thy  ebony  hair. 
And  guarded  by  Morpheus'  enchanting  spell 
From  every  traitor  who  has  dared  to  tell 
Since  first  thv  darkness  fell. 


O  night,  to  me  you  seem 
The  silent  sentry  of  every  pleasant  dream. 
And  the  drowsy  spy  who  has  soundly  slept 
While  men  have  languished  in  pleasure's  depth 
Since  first  thv  darkness  fell. 


O  night,  thou  couldst  surely  relate 
The  secrets  of  our  Master's  fate. 
And  more  laughingly  recall 
How  men  have  copied  Adam's  fall 
Since  iirst  thy  darkness  fell. 


But,  O  night,  thy  voice  is  mute 
And  like  the  strings  of  thy  melodious  lute, 
Even  St.  Cecilia's  perfect  art 
Has  never  plucked  the  secrets  of  thy  heart 
Since  first  thy  darkness  fell. 

— M.  E.  Smith. 


Oh  Wiitma  Qn  0^sa\j 

Divers  subjects  to  discuss; 
But,  peri)lexity  crowds  my  mind 
And  interferes  with  my  selection 
Of  an  appropriate  theme. 

Emotional,  it  could  be — , 

Or,  1  might  attem]:)t  to  expound  an  idea 

(Of  my  own  or  of  another  surmiser). 

My  ideas  are  exiguous, 

And  I  am  unable  to  comprehend 

Well  enough  those  of  others 

To  try  even  a  specious  analysis. 
Hence,  expression  of  sentiments  is  prevalent. 

Nature,  in  the  rough  or  modernly  beautified, 

Is  a  perenially  interesting  topic  ; 

Or,  I  might  acquaint  my  reader  with  my  opinion 

Of  the  difi:erent  forms  of  government. 

My  knowledge  of  government  is  so  shallow — 
And,  too,  my  opinion  would  probably  be  misjudged 
And  severely  censured  by  the  critics — 

That  1  must  write  about  nature. 

Nature  exists  in  two  forms : 
Artificial  —  that  which  is  disturbed  by  man  ; 
And  absolute  —  that  which  is  untouched,  real. 
From  whence  does  my  inspiration  come.'' 

Beautiful  parks,  such  as  only  man  can  form, 
With  selected  stately  trees,  and  plots  of 
Choicest  flowers  enclosed  in  evergreen  pastures 
Af¥ord  inspiration  to  some  aspiring  writers. 
But  not  me  ;  I  loathe  artificiality. 

I  have  heard  the  balibling  of  the  brook 

And  the  euphonious  warble  of  the  robin 

And  the  crackle  of  the  dead  leaves  under  my  feet 

As  I  strolled  through  a  dense  forest. 

I  have  trodden  over  the  green,  dandelion-speckled 

Carpet  of  grass  in  the  secluded  meadow. 

And  have  shaken  the  ripe,  brown  chestnuts 

From  their  prickly  envelopes. 

And  I  was  delighted,  thrilled,  and  thankful 
To  God  for  such  magnificent  beauty. 
I  write  about  undisturbed  nature. 

— Cecil  G.  Huski 
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An  Astronomer 

By  James  H.  Carlisle,  Jr. 


HE  moon  is  always  the  first  object  to  receive 
the  prime  adoration  of  a  fledghng  astrono- 
mer who  is  rejoicing  in  his  first  views  of 
the  night  sky  through  a  telescope.  Even 
those  uninitiated  in  the  secrets  of  the  heavens  are 
instantly  impressed  by  sight  of  the  moon  in  a  telescope, 
for  it  takes  no  trained  eye  to  recognize  a  chalk-white 
world,  seamed  and  gashed  with  great  valleys,  innum- 
erable mountains,  and  myriads  of  bowl-shaped  eleva- 
tions or  craters,  often  with  central  peaks  which  project 
finger-like  shadows  on  the  crater  walls. 

All  increase  of  telescopic  power  shows  more  small 
inequalities  and  sharpness  of  elevation.  As  the  tele- 
scopist  observes  the  silent  dignity  of  this  celestial  desert, 
he  may  muse  on  the  long  past  history  of  this  satellite. 

*  *  * 

THE  DEATH  OE  THE  MOON 
The  moon  is  dead.  Once  it  may  have  known  a  life 
of  activity,  of  fire-spouting  mountains,  rushing  rivers, 
gentle  rain,  and  blue  skies,  but  these  are  for  it  no  more. 
Then,  perhaps,  it  held  strange,  unearthly  animtils ; 
while  the  earth  was  but  a  ball  of  mist-shrouded  liquid 
rock.  This  inferno  battled  the  condensing  water  vapors 
with  a  fury  inconceivable  to  our  imagination.  The 
moon  had  already  passed  this  stage  of  heat.  It  was 
clothed  with  blue  air  and  rolling  clouds.  The  condensed 
water  formed  small  seas  or  descended  in  the  form  of  rain 
or  snow.  Rocks  were  worn  away  by  the  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity of  river,  sun,  and  frost.  Winds  swept  over  its 
surface  and  volcanoes  spouted  smoking  lava  for  miles, 
with  deafening  detonations.  Millions  of  slow-moving 
years  passed.  The  atmosphere  slowly  leaked  away  for- 
ever into  boundless  space.  The  fleecy  clouds  vanished. 
The  waters  boiled  away.  The  violent  volcanoes  gradu- 
ally exhausted  themselves  and  ceased  their  ejections  of 
lava  after  a  few  million  years  of  titanic  struggles  with 
slowly  approaching  doom.  Soft  sunsets  became  no  more. 
Searing,  scorching  heat  struck  by  day  in  sunshine,  and 
intense  cold  struck  at  night.  The  sky  became  jet  black ; 
the  stars  no  longer  twinkled ;  they  gazed  steadily  and 
reproachfully  at  this  vast  graveyard.  The  moon  had 
become  a  tomb,  invested  with  the  silence  and  immobility 
of  death. 

*  *  * 

A  WORLD  DYING 
The  astronomer  has  become  weary  of  inspecting  the 
lifeless  mass  of  our  nearest  neighbor  in  space,  so  to  find 


a.  world  where  life  may  yet  dwell,  he  turns  the  glass  on 
Mars.  Into  his  ken  drifts  a  small  reddish-yellow  disk. 
He  strains  his  eyes  at  the  toneless  surface  and  at  last 
faintly  glimpses  a  trace  of  blue  green  patches.  The 
reddish  color  of  Mars  is  the  mark  of  deserts.  The  blue 
patches  may  be  vegetation  struggling  amidst  choking 
sands.  What  strange  creatures  alien  to  earth  may  fight 
there  for  water !  The  planet's  surface  is  flat  and  prob- 
ably quiet.  Perhaps,  starving,  thirsty  eyes  look  up 
through  the  thin,  cold  air  of  that  world  and  pray  to  a 
bright  blue  "star"  called  by  its  inhabitants  "earth"  !  A 
thoughtful  astronomer  may  sense  the  presence  of  some 
cosmic  irony  in  the  two  worlds.  Earthmen,  shuddering 
at  Mars'  blood  red  color,  have  conceived  it  as  the  War 
Planet,  bringing  death  and  ruin.  If  the  beliefs  of  some 
astronomers  are  true,  then  Mars  is  entirely  covered 
with  a  changing  network  of  canals  to  save  water.  If 
so,  then  perhaps  the  Martians  have  already  attained 
universal  peace  and  cooperation.  While  bloody  Earth 
has  named  Mars  after  a  god  of  war,  who  knows  but 
that  peaceful  Martians  might,  admiring  the  serene  dia- 
mond blue  color  of  our  world,  and  entirely  ignorant  of 
our  strifes,  have  named  the  earth  after  one  of  their  gods 
of  peace? 

*  *  * 
THE  INSCRUTABLE  WORLD 
Astronomers  love  the  mysteriousness,  and  Venus  has 
that  quality  to  perfection.  So  impenetrably  is  it  cloaked 
in  clouds  that  all  astronomers  know  about  it  are  its 
positions,  size  and  approximate  weight.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  revolves  or  not.  The  only  conclusion 
we  can  draw  is  that  if  it  rotates,  it  does  so  in  not  less 
than  a  week.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  its  clouds 
are  water  vapor  or  not.  Through  the  telescope  it  is  an 
intensely  bright  spot  undergoing  the  same  apparent 
changes  in  shape  or  "phases"  as  the  moon.  Its  apparent 
size  changes  greatly  with  its  distance  from  the  earth. 
This  is  all  anybody  can  see  of  it,  whether  with  a  two- 
or  two  hundred-inch  telescope.  Perhaps  Venus,  like 
Mars,  does  not  really  deserve  her  name.  Named  after 
the  goddess  of  beauty,  its  beauty  is  only,  as  they  say, 
"skin  deep."  If  you  could  go  there  you  would  find  con- 
ditions intensely  unfavorable  to  earthlings,  for  when 
it  turns  slowly  one  side  will  be  fearfully  cold.  On  the 
other,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  very  hot,  but  certainly  very 
humid.  There  the  day-time,  because  of  the  perpetual 
clouds,  is  just  about  as  bright  and  pleasant  as  an 
earthly  tropical  thunderstorm,  typhoon,  and  tornado 
combined  in  the  rainy  season.  You'd  be  drenched  with 
maybe  water,  or  else  something  not  so  pleasant.  If  life 
is  there,  just  imagine  a  mixture  of  dinosaurs,  slimy 
eels,  mosquitoes  big  as  dragon  flies,  swamps  and  marsh, 
and  endless  dampness.  You  then  have  a  faint  idea  of 
what  scientists  imagine  Venus  might  be.  In  other 
words,  Venus  is  probably  a  youthful,  teeming  world 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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\\\'  wvvv  vrvy  fortunate  in 
rriH'i\-ini4  ci  ml  rihiitions  from 
Iwii  fnrincr  students  who  were 
I  nil  standing-  while  at  VVofffjrd. 
I  loth  are  eandidates  this  year 
tor  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  ex- 
aminations. 

Peter  Moody  was  the  editor 
of  The  Old  Gold  and  Black  and 
a  frequent  contributor  to  this 
magazine.  His  sketch.  Song  of  Ourselves,  won  first 
prize  in  the  recent  State  Press  Association  contest.  He 
is  now  taking  advanced  work  in  English  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

*  * 


Albert  Lancaster  edited  The 
Journal  in  his  senior  year  and 
produced  a  magazine  that  won 
third  place  for  excellence  in  a 
field  of  over  twenty  competing 
publications.  He  is  now  a 
meml)er  of  the  foreign  lan- 
guage department  at  Castle 
Heights  Military  Academy  in 
Tennessee. 


Albert  Lancaster 


Wilbur  Livingston,  editor  of 
the  1938  Bohemian,  has  been 
a  reliable  contributor  to  our 
pages  with  his  very  appealing- 
poetry.  His  verse  is  outstand- 
ing for  its  mature  and  well  ex- 
pressed thought. 


U^ilhiir  Uvingstoi] 


Covers  of  The  Journal  for 
the  past  two  years  have  been 
the  handiwork  of  this  versatile 
contributor.  Besides  main- 
taining a  high  scholastic  aver- 
age, he  has  played  varsity  foot- 
ball two  years,  and  is  very  ac- 
tive in  extra-curricular  events. 
Gladden  was  recently  elected 
to  edit  the  1939  Bohemian,  and 


Bill  Gladden 


he  ought  to  put  out  a  very  attractive  yearbook. 


A  MINER  INCIDENT 

(  C'diitiiuied  from  Page  5) 
Christmas,  I'd  buy  ya  a  present.    Ikibber,  how  in 
the  devil  did  you  ever  ])ick  a  woman  like  her  for  a 
wife?    I'm  sure  glad  that  1  don't  have  tf)  listen  to 
her  lip  all  th'  time.     ( Laughs.) 

Mjnnhv  {rising  furiously) — Why,  yuh — yuh — I'll  have 
yuh  know  that  yuh  ain't  got  to  listen  to  nothin'  1 
says.  Yuh  can  git  outa  my  hous'  this  very  instance 
iffen  yuh  don't  lik'  what  I  says — yuh  good  for 
nothin'  nuisance  !  (  Turing  to  Bubber. )  Bubber,  air 
yuh  gonna  set  thar  an'  let  a  low-down  sot  insult 
yur  wife  in  yur  own  hous'  ? 

Sam — Aw,  maw,  Tom  didn't  mean  no  harm,  he  was 
jus'  joshin'  yuh. 

Bubber  {angrily) — Well,  it  ain't  no  diff'rence  whether 
he  was  joshin'  or  not !  No1x)dy's  gonna  insult  my 
wife  an'  git  away  with  it.  ( To  Tom. )  Tom,  I 
reckon  you'd  better  be  movin'  along.  (Opening  the 
front  door. )    Now,  git ! 

Tom  {rising  ) — O.  K. !  O.  K. !  I'm  goin'  but  I'm  warnin' 
you  nobody's  ever  thrown  Tom  Waller  out  of  their 
house  yit  an'  got  away  with  it.  You'll  be  hearin' 
from  me  later,  you  and  your  sharp-tongued  wench. 

Bubber  {fuming) — All  right  now,  Tom,  you  said  a- 
plenty.  You'd  better  git  ta  hell  out  of  my  hous'  like 
my  wife  was  a  tellin'  yuh  before  I  lose  my  temper. 

ToM  {staggering  toward  the  side  door  zi'hich  Bubber  is 
holding  open) — I'm  warnin'  you!  You'll  hear  from 
this.  {He  shakes  his  fist  in  Bubber' s  face  as  he 
staggers  out  the  door. ) 

Tricks  {rising) — Well,  I  'spect  I'd  better  be  going  too, 
Bubber.  I  guess  Tom  ain't  in  no  condition  to  work 
tomorrow.    How  'bout  you,  Sam? 

Sam — Naw,  I  guess  not.  My  head  is  almost  killin'  me. 
{Flops  dozvu  on  the  couch.)  {Tricks  starts  to 
leave.) 

Bubber — Don't  hurry  oi¥.  Tricks. 

Tricks  {starts  to  open  the  door,  but  turns  before  he 
leaves) — Bubber,  you'd  better  watch  out  for  Tom. 
He's  apt  to  be  back  in  a  little  while  with  a  gun.  You 
know  he's  the  kind  of  a  fellow  who'd  shoot  ya  in 
the  back.    {He  leaves,  closing  the  door.) 

Sam — Now,  yuh  look  what  ya  done,  Paw !  Tom's  got 
a  gun  down  yonder  in  the  boiler  room,  and  he  don't 
have  much  love  for  us  nohow ! 

Minnie — Aw,  he's  nothin'  but  a  big  bully,  but  I'm  a- 
goin'  ter  git  the  gun  anyhow,  so's  Bubber  kin  call 
his  bluff  if'n  he  comes  back.  {She  goes  out  the 
center  door.) 

Sam — Paw,  you'd  Ijetter  let  me  handle  Tom  when  he 
gits  back.    He  kinda  likes  me,  I  think. 

Bubber — You've  got  too  much  likker  in  yuh  to  handle 
anything.  You'd  better  douse  yer  head  in  a  Inicket 
(Contimierl  on  Page  22) 
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Our  Cultural  Future 

]T  IS  IMPORTANT  to  note  the  present 
trends  of  governments  all  over  the  vi^orld  to 
rescue  their  civilizations  from  what  they  call 
cultural  oblivion.  They  are  busy  recovering 
the  valuable  bits  of  their  primitive  arts,  folk-tales,  and 
ancient  poetry.  The  one  fundamental  cause  for  this 
action  by  the  educated  people  is  the  fear  that  their  coun- 
try has  bogged  down  into  a  swamp  of  cultured  stagna- 
tion. They  realize  that  a  unified  national  culture,  in- 
stilled by  national  pride  and  patriotism,  is  necessary  to 
maintain  a  high  morale  during  these  times  of  political 
and  economic  upheaval. 

In  the  United  States,  we  have  never  experienced 
the  humiliation  of  a  political  defeat,  yet  here  too  has 
culture  shown  a  lack  of  activity.  School  teachers  are 
paid  less  than  factory  workers  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  with  secondary  school  and  college  curricula 
assuming  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  trade  school 
programs.  Literary  culture  has  gradually  faded  into 
the  background.  This  atrophy  is  found  not  only  in  our 
educational  institutions  but  also  in  moving  picture 
houses  and  newspapers,  where  our  children  receive  a 
very  inferior  philosophy  of  life.  If  we  do  not  encour- 
age the  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  preference  for  the 
better  plays  and  moving  pictures,  we  cannot  escape  the 
humiliation  of  being  singled  out  as  a  nation  lacking  cul- 


ture. We  ought  to  possess  the  firm  determination  to 
raise  our  standards  of  education,  support  colleges,  lib- 
raries and  other  centers  of  education,  so  that  the  cultu- 
ral decay  among  the  great  masses  will  be  definitely 
overcome.  — A.  C.  S. 


About  This  Issue 

This  month's  Journal  shows,  we  think,  the  results 
of  a  little  more  efifort  on  the  part  of  the  student  body 
and  editorial  staiT.  We  have  put  out  a  slightly  larger 
magazine  without  in  any  way  lowering  our  literary 
standards.  This  was  possible  only  through  an  increase 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  contributions  over  last 
month.  We  hope  that  spirit  continues,  so  that  our  pub- 
lication will  always  be  recognized  as  worthy  to  represent 
a  school  of  Wofford's  reputation  in  the  liberal  arts  field. 

The  announcement  of  the  Journal  awards  in  the 
three  fields  of  writing  is  made  in  this  issue.  Three 
medals  will  be  given — one  for  the  best  entry  in  the 
poetry,  essay,  and  short  story  divisions.  The  names  of 
the  prize  winners  will  be  published  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Journal.  The  purpose  in  reinstituting  these  awards 
is  two-fold :  first,  to  serve  as  an  impetus  for  those  who 
are  backward  about  writing  for  publication ;  and  second, 
to  reward  those  who  have  worked  hard  and  long  to 
turn  out  work  of  a  superior  quality. 


No  Death 

When  you  are  called  from  this  we  know 

Into  that  boundless  world  beyond  all  sight, 
Your  soul  will  leave  me  not  for  long. 

Although  your  face  is  cloaked  in  chill  of  night. 
For  when  the  trumpet  blast  of  spring 

Calls  every  sleeper  from  his  darkened  room, 
Then  you  will  rise  and  greet  the  sun, 

A  golden  daflfodil  burst  into  bloom. 

—H.  N.  Braddy. 
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W'.  \'()veni])cr  issue  of  The  Concept  is  a 
lii^liK'  accc'plahlc  nia<;azinc.  'V\\v  change- 
in  llu'  size  of  ihc  paj^cs  has  not  harnird  its 
apijearance— in  fact,  the  excellent  lay-out  is 
of  its  most  distinctive  points.  We  also  liked  the 
review  of  Ceceillc  Corbett  on  that  widely  publicized 
pageant.  The  Lost  Colony.  The  symbolism  in  Nocturne 
is  very  appealing,  although  the  story  of  a  dog  by 
Everiell  Ivey  and  Lost  Price  left  us  slightly  skeptical. 


( me 


77;r  Rain  God's  Bride  in  the  Columbia  College 
Criterion  is  probably  the  best  article  in  the  magazine, 
although  Fate  is  rather  appealing  in  its  theme.  Christa- 
bel  Mayfield's  Saved  By  The  Bell!  is  amusing,  while 
the  joke  page  is  noticeably  devoid  of  humor.  The  chief 
criticism  of  the  issue  is  a  poor  lay-out  of  material  and 
the  conspicuous  blanks  in  the  advertising  section. 


The  Bocart-Westininster  of  Oglethorpe  makes  a 
strong  bid  for  poetic  supremacy  with  the  poems :  Pedi- 
greed Cats,  Wild  Ciicmnher  Tree,  Barrio  Twilight,  The 
Philosopher,  Yesterday  and  Seesazv,  a  grimly  realistic 
picture  of  the  changeability  of  fortune.  We  also  confer 
praise  on  Steep  Yourselves  In  the  Classics,  a  timely 
article  on  good  reading.  The  theme  is  excellent  and  the 
expression  convincing. 


Duke's  October  and  November  issues  of  The 
Archive  are  almost  devoid  of  articles  of  literary  merit 
for  a  university  of  its  size.  In  the  October  issue  A 
Dead  Girl  seems  to  be  the  best  selection.  The  poem  is 
descriptively  beautiful  with  a  fertility  of  individuality. 
This  Thing  Called  Play  Writing  should  be  of  intense  in- 
terest to  all  those  interested  in  the  field  of  drama.  Le 
Cygne  also  appeals  to  us  for  its  correctness  of  style. 
It  is  the  best  freshman  theme  we  have  had  chance  to 
view  this  year.  The  November  issue  brings  forth  an 
article  by  Keui  Hyung  Chang,  The  East  and  the  West, 
a  study  of  human  differences  which  gives  us  an  insight 
into  the  customs  and  mental  reflections  of  the  Eastern 
World  in  contrast  to  our  seemingly  modern  civilization. 
Walter  Shaefer's  Rank  and  File  provides  a  study  of  the 
strike  problem,  an  ever  present  source  of  disturbance. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  The  National  Maritime 
Union  and  writes  of  things  as  he  has  seen  them.  Jane 
Dusenburg  in  her  Ticket  to  St.  Petersburg  has  created 
a  well  built  story  with  a  skyrocket  plot.  The  purity  of 
style  and  the  strongly  constructed  plot  should  appeal 
to  all  short  story  lovers.  The  foremost  criticism  of 
Tlie  Archive  is  that  too  much  space  is  devoted  to  stories 
of  no  special  literary  value.  Some  of  these  are  well  writ- 
ten, but  of  what  good  are  they? 
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The  Georgia  Arch  of  the  University  of  Ceorgia, 
through  courtesy  of  Scrihner's,  appears  with  a  highly 
accei)tal)le  photo  ctjver,  and  the  extra  candid  camera 
shots  that  cover  the  two  middle  pages  add  a  great  deal 
of  originality  to  the  fine  lay-out  of  the  printed  material. 
Martha  Johnson,  after  a  summer  spent  in  the  study  of 
foreign  journalism  in  Europe,  reveals  to  us  what  sort 
of  people  we  seem  through  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  in 
her  article,  Who'd  a  Thunk  It!  One  can  read  it  at  al- 
most a  glance,  and  she  should  be  commended  for  the 
absence  of  frivolous  details.  This  type  should  be  made 
a  model  for  such  discussions.  Geraldine  Devier  has 
constructed  the  most  hilariously  "funny"  story  we've 
seen.  The  section  devoted  to  old  laws  of  the  Alma 
Mater  proves  to  be  an  interesting  feature  also,  and  we 
must  applaud  John  Pye  for  a  good  majority  of  laugh- 
able jokes. 


Lander's  Erothesian  in  its  November  issue  gives  us 
an  informative  sketch  on  the  Present  and  Past  of  the 
Cherokees,  and  we  are  attracted  by  the  amusing  article 
tState  Witness.  A  Prayer  of  Vanity  is  perhaps  the  best 
poem,  while  Dolly  Erickson  writes  a  discussion  on 
Noses.  The  subject  is  good,  but  it  is  poor'.y  developed. 


A  very  attractive  magazine  is  The  Distaff  from 
Florida  State  College  for  Women.  It  is  handy  in  size 
and  the  reading  material  is  printed  on  semi-rough 
paper  that  does  not  tire  the  eyes.  The  verse  contribu- 
tion Sea  Cycle  caught  our  eye,  and  also  the  well  de- 
veloped comments  on  outstanding  successes  in  the  field 
of  screen  and  of  radio.  The  Seven  Who  Fled,  a  book 
review,  should  receive  some  merit ;  however,  the  argu- 
ment on  Why  I  Should  Never  Marry  a  Cuban  is  too 
long  and  rambling  to  create  much  interest.  Stork  Scoop 
brings  before  us  again  the  scene  of  a  newspaper  office 
and  is  amusingly  realistic  in  parts.  Tlie  Egyptian  Ring 
is  difficult  to  believe  and  does  not  possess  the  verisimili- 
tude that  is  found  abundantly  in  A  Sunday  Experience. 


The  Wesleyan  for  November  is  devoted  to  a  plea 
for  peace,  a  very  appropriate  subject  at  this  time.  Helen 
Jones,  through  an  allegory,  shows  how  history  repeats 
itself  as  time  heals  and  brings  forget  fulness.  As  the 
Moth  Flies  Into  the  Flame  is  another  convincing  article 
with  proverbial  picturization.  Betty  Wiggins  provides 
a  light  humorous  touch  with  Conversation  at  Half-Past 
Midnight. 


Presbyterian  College  brings  us  in  its  October  issue 
of  The  Collegian  an  entirely  new  type  of  magazine.  All 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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AND  SO— VICTORIA,  by  Vaughan  Wilkins 


1HRIST0PHER  HARNISH  was  an  idealist 
when  idealism  wasn't  the  custom  of  the 
day.  Born  in  the  midst  of  hate  and  jealousy, 
he  was  providentially  transferred  during 
his  early  youth  to  the  home  of  an  old  scholar,  where 
he  grew  up  apart  from  the  political  corruptness  that 
pervaded  England  during  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  There  was  an  implication  that  he  came 
of  high  birth,  but  he  could  never  learn  from  his  guar- 
dian the  exact  origin  of  his  parentage.  One  day  he  was 
taken  from  his  haven  by  two  emmissaries  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  His  life  with  these  two,  short  as  it 
was,  served  as  a  shai'p  introduction  into  the  trend  of  the 
times.  They  entangled  him  into  a  plot  to  kill  the  royal 
princess,  the  future  Queen  Victoria,  in  order  to  avenge 
a  wrong  committed  by  her  uncle  !  His  escape  from  that 
unsuccessful  conspiracy  brings  him  violently  into  con- 
tact with  life  on  its  lowest  scale,  that  of  the  poor  orph- 
ans. His  idealism  suffers  a  severe  setback  at  this  period, 
but  he  fortunately  is  rescued  by  a  mysterious  rich  gen- 
tleman, who  has  an  unusual  attachment  to  the  boy. 


Christopher's  life  from  then  on  assumes  a  more 
even  tenor.  He  receives  the  education  of  a  boy  of  the 
upper  class,  experiences  a  light  touch  of  love  and  learns 
that  he  is  a  member  of  the  royal  family.  He  wants 
none  of  their  plots  and  hates,  so  Lord  Setoun,  his  guar- 
dian, sends  him  to  Germany  in  the  service  of  a  Hano- 
verian duke.  There  again,  the  inevitable  opposition  to 
his  ideals  confronts  him,  and  he  is  the  unwilling  cause 
of  shame  and  death.  After  a  brief  adventure  in  the 
deserts  of  America,  he  returns  to  England  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  preservation  of  the  throne  for 
Victoria,  who  personifies  his  ideals  for  England's  future. 

Essentially.  And  so  —  Victoria  is  composed  of  two 
themes,  the  personal  history  of  Christopher  Harnish, 
and  the  life  of  pre-Victorian  England.  The  facility 
with  which  the  author  blends  the  two  plots  combines 
to  form  a  story  that  should  interest  most  people. 

The  descriptive  passages  are  especially  well  done, 
showing  evidences  of  a  great  deal  of  research  and  an 
unusual  ability  for  observing  details. 

A.  C.  S. 


DRUMS  ALONG  THE  MOHAWK,  by  Walter  D.  Edmonds 


Gilbert  Martin  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
future  held  only  success  and  happiness  for  him  and  his 
wife,  Lana.  With  youth,  sixty  acres  of  good  Mohawk 
Valley  land,  and  a  baby  on  the  way  that  was  sure  to  be 
a  boy,  Gil  had  begun  to  make  plans.  Then  the  ominous 
rumbles  of  war  in  the  East  made  themselves  heard  in  the 
peaceful  settlement.  The  dispute  seemed  to  center 
about  an  unjust  tax  on  tea  and  the  desire  for  represen- 
tation. The  frontiersman's  sentiments  were  naturally 
for  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  but  he  was  not  anxious 
to  go  to  war  about  it.  This  hesitancy  was  soon  brought 
to  an  end,  however,  when  a  company  of  Tories  and  In- 
dians came  down  from  Canada  and  attacked  the  settlers, 
burning  their  homes  and  crops. 

Hard  times  came  to  the  Martins,  and  everyone  else 
in  the  district,  for  their  home  was  in  ashes,  and  the 


grain  a  held  of  black  stubble.  The  excitement  was  too 
much  for  the  expectant  Lana,  and  her  child  was  still- 
born. They  lived  for  a  while  off  of  the  meagre  rations 
doled  out  at  the  fort.  However,  fortune  hadn't  entirely 
left  the  Martins,  for  one  day  Gil  found  employment 
on  the  farm  of  the  widow  McKlennar,  who  became  one 
of  their  most  valuable  friends. 

Additional  defense  was  needed  at  the  fort,  so  a 
company  of  reserves  was  organized.  Gil  joined  and 
soon  was  marching,  with  other  units  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  in  a  concentrated  attack  upon  the  Tories 
and  Algonquins,  who  were  harrassing  the  country  to 
the  west.  The  poorly  disciplined  colonials  marched  into 
a  trap  and  were  nearly  wiped  out,  but  not  without  in- 
flicting heavy  punishment  upon  their  enemies.  The  ef- 
( Continued  on  Page  27) 


A  MINER  INCIDENT 

(  (.'niihniicd  iKiiii   r.i.ur  IS  ) 
an'       In  lied;  xdu'vc  already  missed  aiinlher  chance 
Id  <;(!  Ill  wiirk  nn  'I'liuni  nl  \in"  drinkin'. 

M  I  N  N  I  !•;  ( (111 (Ti inj  Ihc  crulcr  door  Willi  n  lart/r  rc- 
-i'olvt'r)     Wvvv  air,    I  lubber.     I  bild  this  here 

pistol  an'  .scare  him  nlTen  the  place  il  be  comes  back. 
i  Slir  s/^ils  in  Ihc  i/nilc,  t/i'^cs  Bubber  the  pistol,  and 
looks  out  throiKjh  Ihc  side  window. )  Lawd 
Aniightv !  Yonder  he  comes  now,  and  he's  got  a 
gnu!  What  yub  gonna  do ?  {Nervous.)  He  ain't 
got  no  better  sense  than  t(.)  shoot  yub !  Why,  he 
might  kill  lis  all!  What'll  we  do? 

Bubber  (looks  tliroiiijh  tvindoiv  and  tlicn  turns) — Aw, 
Cjuit  yur  worrvin',  Min.  1  ain't  gonna  let  him  do 
nothin'. 

A  shot  is  heard  from  backstage,  and  then  the  loud 
steps  of  a  man. 

Minnie  {screaming  at  the  sound  of  the  shot,  and  be- 
coming hysterical ) — Good  Lord  !  What'll  I  do?  For 
goodness  sakes  do  something,  Bubber ! 
There  is  a  loud  rapping  on  the  door,  it  comes  open, 

and  Tom  staggers  in,  zvaz'ing  his  pistol  recklessly,  and 

swearing.    At  this  Minnie  screams  and  runs  out  the 

center  door.    The  two  men  are  facing  cacli  other. 

Bubber  {sternly,  Iwlding  pistol  at  liis  side) — Tom  Wal- 
ler, I'll  give  yub  'zactly  ten  seconds  to  git  outa  my 
house  !  Now,  git ! 

Tom  {unsteady  on  Iiis  jeet,  and  glaring  at  Bubber) — 
I'll  go,  but  not  until  I've  squared  things  with  you, 

you  hen-pecked  son  of  a   .    Here's  what  I 

think  of  you.  {He  points  his  pistol  in  the  general 
direction  of  Bubber  and  fires  several  wild  shots.) 

Bubber  {quickly  fires  directly  at  Tom's  heart;  Tom 
grunts  and  slowly  jails  to  the  floor) — I  hated  to  do 
it,  but  yub  had  it  comin'  to  yub. 

Sam  (coming  from  behind  the  sofa) — Now  you've 
played  the  devil ! 

Minnie  peeps  in  the  center  door,  sees  Tom,  screams, 
and  slams  the  door  shut  again. 

Tricks  (as  he  comes  running  in  the  jront  door)  — 
What's  going  on  here,  Bubber?  (He  sees  loom's 
body  on  the  floor  and  kneels  dozvn  to  examine  it.) 
He's  dead,  Bubber ! 

Bubber  {zvistfully) — Yeah,  I  reckon  he's  done  for,  but 
I  had  to  do  it  afore  he  plugged  one  of  us. 

Tricks  {slozvly  shaking  his  liead) — I  always  did  be- 
lieve that  Tom's  long  tongue  would  bring  him  to  a 
bad  end.  Now  I  guess  it  can  take  a  rest,  but  I  don't 
know  where  I'll  get  another  mechanic  as  good  as  he 
was. 

Curtain 


THR  jOUKNAL 


Campus 

"Speaking  of  Washington's  Birthday  —  do  you 
know  the  worst  mistake  Washington  ever  made?" 
"No;  what?" 

"Inviting  Pittsburgh  to  the  Rose  Bowl." — Georgia 
Arch. 


He:  "Oh,  what  wouldn't  T  give  if  you  would  let 
me  kiss  you?" 

She:  "vSatisfaction." — IVest  Point  Pointer. 


Prof. :  "I  hate  to  tell  you  this,  sir,  but  your  son  is 
a  moron." 

Father:  "Wait  until  he  gets  home.  I'll  teach  him 
to  join  one  of  these  fraternities  without  my  consent." 
— Yellow  Jacket. 


"Frequent  water-drinking,"  said  the  specialist,  "pre- 
vents you  from  becoming  stiff  in  the  joints." 

"Yes,"  says  the  co-ed,  "but  some  of  the  joints  don't 
serve  water." — Annapolis  Log. 

Father:  "Say,  it's  two  o'clock.  Do  you  think  you 
can  stay  all  night?" 

Suitor :  "I'll  have  to  telephone  home  first." — Co- 
lumbia Jester. 


Judge :  "What's  the  charge  against  this  man,  of- 
ficer ?" 

Officer:  "Bigotry,  yer  honor.  He's  got  three  wives." 
Judge:   "I'm  surprised  at  your  ignorance,  officer. 
That's  trigonometry,  not  bigotry." — The  Lookout. 


I  Question  Myself 

What  is  this  life  for  which  I  fight  to  keep? 

I  wonder,  if  it  is  so  dear  to  me, 
Why  do  I  try  to  make  the  minutes  leap 

So  fast,  to  fall  into  eternity  ? 
What  do  I  want  to  get  from  living  here? 

Do  eat  and  drink  and  things  of  worldly  pride 
Make  me  strain  my  soul  until  I  leer 

At  all  which  seems  to  be  on  Justice's  side? 
Or  do  I  sacrifice  my  worldly  things. 

Ignoring  selfish  urge  to  heap  up  piles 
Of  worldly  goods.  Do  I  forget  what  brings 

My  soul  the  peace  of  knowing  I  am  free? 

—R.  B.  Kirtley. 
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Carnival 

A  fellow  had  three  suits :  non-support,  separation, 
and  breach  of  promise. — Yclloiv  Jacket. 


Lapidus  was  worried.  His  wife  was  undergoing  an 
operation. 

"Vid  me  it's  like  dis,"  he  told  a  friend.  "I  dun't 
mind  de  forty  dollars  so  much.    It's  de  tarrible  denger." 

"Dun't  be  silly,"  smiled  his  friend.  "Vot  kind  den- 
gerous  operation  could  it  be  —  ven  it  costs  only  forty 
dollars  ?" — Exchange. 


"Lady,  could  we  borrow  your  dog  for  a  minute?" 

The  lady  was  startled  :  "Why,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  him  ?" 

"Hitch  him  up  to  our  truck  to  get  it  started."  ■ 

"How  idiotic !  A  little  dog  like  that  couldn't  pull 
that  big  truck.'' 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,  lady,"  said  the  man  with  com- 
plete assurance.  "We  got  whips." — Froth. 


She:  "I  want  a  lip-stick." 
Clei'k  :  "What  size,  please?" 

She:  "Three  rides  and  a  house  party." — Exchange. 


Mother:    "I  don't  think  the  man  up-stairs  likes 
Johnnie  to  play  on  his  drum." 
Father:  "Why?" 

Mother :  "Well,  this  afternoon  he  gave  Johnnie  a 
knife  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  was  inside  the 
drum." — West  Point  Pointer. 


Go  Back  and  Come  Again 

Are  you  human?   Do  you  profess  to  have  a  mind 
By  which  you  are  piloted  through  life? 
If  so,  very  well. 

If  not,  dig  a  well  —  a  hole  for  yourself. 

And  surrender  yourself  to  the  soil. 

Your  membership  to  the  kingdom  of  mankind  is  void  ! 

And  in  so  doing  may  you,  yourself  as  matter. 

Pass  through  the  due  process  of  life-cycle 

Deterioration,  katabolism,  and  anabolism. 

And  return  again  as  a  manisfestation 

Of  life  in  a  kingdom  of  living  matter. 

Whether  it  be  vegetation  or  animal  life. 

For  which  you  are  vastly  better  fitted ! 

—W.  IV.  Hubbard: 


LANGUAGE  OF  THE  SOUL 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

The  emphasis  should  be  away  from  praying  prayers 
which  are  in  the  beginning  at  right  angles  with  Forces 
never  to  be  thwarted,  or  even  challenged  as  to  priority. 

Man  is  too  disgustingly  insignificant  to  entertain 
any  presupposition  as  to  his  altering,  reversing,  or 
abolishing  forces  and  influences  which  governed  not 
only  this,  in  comparison,  atomic  earth  but  the  infinite 
mother  universe  trillions  of  years  before  the  creature 
man  became  existant.  Man  has  yet  to  elevate  himself 
to  that  point  where  he  lacks  for  anything,  has  control 
of  even  his  own  planet,  or  even  free  himself  wholly 
from  the  animal  class  to  which  he  surely  belongs.  He 
should  recognize  the  superiority  of  that  Great  Unknown 
Force  and  model  all  his  lines  of  action  paralled  to  ITS 
course. 

Prayer  is  not  a  communion  between  localities  separ- 
ated by  measvtreless  distances.  Its  answer  comes  not 
from  a  "quasi-material"  Ruler,  who  manipulates  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe  as  one  would  play  with  a  toy, 
to  be  cast  aside  with  an  abatement  of  interest.  The  voice 
is  incidental  to  prayer  and  carries  no  further  than 
physical  attributes  can  force  it.  The  answer  to  prayer 
is  never  obtained  externally. 

Prayer  is  rather  the  speaking  to  one's  own  soul,  a 
communion  with  the  Something  within,  a  purposing  of 
heart,  a  self-expression  of  kinship  between  one's  own 
individuality  and  the  intangible  Over-Soul,  to  which 
the  spirits  of  all  individuals  have  contributed ;  and  in 
direct  proportion  as  to  its  sincerity,  magnanimity,  and 
general  altruistic  purposes  will  accessibility  be  had. 


MUSINGS  OF  AN  ASTRONOMER 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
like  our  earth  was  in  past  geological  ages. 

I  have  passed  from  the  dead  moon  to  dying  Mars 
and  then  to  lively  Venus.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
inactive  moon  is  tasy  to  study  and  understand ;  Mars, 
with  more  life,  atmosphere,  and  changes,  is  harder  to 
explore,  while  Venus,  which  may  be  rampant  with 
changes  and  phenomena  that  would  delight  the  scientist 
if  they  could  be  seen,  is  nevertheless  completely  pro- 
tected for  a  long  time  from  having  her  secrets  pried 
into  by  inquisitive  earth  astronomers. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  discuss  the  other  planets, 
but  I'll  give  you  one  fact :  their  names  are  all  perfectly 
appropriate,  so  long  may  they  rest  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them ! 
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PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 


CAROLINA  -  STATE 
STRAND  y  CRITERION 
THEATRES 

Spartanburg's  Finest  Entertainment  j 
on  Stage  and  Screen  \ 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD  | 


Archibald  visited  his  friend,  who  was  in  prison,  and 
asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  be  glad  when  his  sentence  was 
up.  ■   .       •  . 

"I  don't  think  so." 

"Why  not?" 
"I'm  in  for  life." 


EXCHANGE 

( C'ciiitiiiiK'd  frcjiii  I'aKC  20) 

serious  material  has  been  omitted  and  we  find  left  a 
mass  collection  of  lif^hl  fiction.  These  stories  do  not 
have  as  much  special  literary  value  as  the  informin^^ 
kind,  but  could  i)ass  if  they  were  expertly  written. 
Humor  stories  are  nmch  harder  to  write  and  there  are 
fewer  authors  of  this  type.  Variety  and  perfection 
should  be  the  goal  for  any  ])ublication. 


The  October  Winthrop  Journal  is  made  most  at- 
tractive by  the  simplicity  of  the  cover  designed  by  Remer 
Linley.  A  Sail  Boat  is  the  best  lyric  set  forth,  with 
Autumn,  a  selection  in  blank  verse,  contributing  some 
worth.  Should  Women  Prepare  for  Careers?  provides 
a  yes-no  argument,  with  the  negative  putting  forth  the 
more  convincing  points.  The  sketch  Autumn  is  well 
versed  in  description,  but  there  are  too  many  choppy 
sentences.  To  complete  this  varied  diet  of  literary  work, 
a  short  story  by  Lois  Young  tells  of  the  adventurous 
episodes  of  one  Professor  Stevenson.  The  desire  to  im- 
prove the  attractiveness  of  the  magazine  by  using  pho- 
tographs is  very  commendable,  but  couldn't  the  printer 
tell  you  they  wouldn't  reproduce  well  on  that  kind  of 


paper : 


E.  N.  B. 


"Your  husband  is  in  no  great  danger,  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, but  I'm  afraid  I'll  have  to  anesthetize  him." 

"Well,  if  you  must  you  must,  but  dear  Mike  did  so 
want  to  have  a  boy." 


Good  Printing 


We  invite  your  comparison  ot  our  work.  You  will 
find  that  our  craftsmen  are  thoroughly  trained  to 
produce  advertising  literature  that  is  paramount  in 
quality.  When  you  have  problems  in  advertising 
or  printing,  call  362  or  363  and  we  will  aid  you  in 
their  solution. 


BAND  &  WHITE,  Vrinters 

144  Spring  Street      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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(Continued  from  Page  11) 

is  no  more  daring  than  O.  V.  Looks,  who  also  has  capi- 
talized on  a  misfortune.  Once  afflicted  with  a  paralysis 
that  caused  him  to  lose  control  of  his  neck  muscles,  he 
succeeds  in  getting  much  on  his  examination  paper  as 
his  head  lolls  from  side  to  side.  Quite  a  number  of 
members  have  gained  election  to  the  club  by  adapting 
their  limbs  to  the  feel  of  cards  held  by  rubber  bands,  by 
mopping  their  brows  occasionally  with  handkerchiefs 
enveloping  valuable  manuscripts,  and  by  suffering  mar- 
tyrdom by  shaving  their  legs  and  writing  on  them. 
Many  athletes  have  made  the  club  by  putting  valuable 
cards  in  the  large  fold  in  their  sweaters. 

Membership  in  Noter-Club  is  becoming  more  and 
more  desired.  No  aspirant  should  neglect  to  join  while 
requirements  are  lax.  You  will  be  highly  respected  in 
your  school,  and  the  club  key  is  worn  with  pride  by 
thousands.    Join  now !  You  will  not  want  to  miss  the 

grand  convention,  soon  to  be  held  at  college, 

where  distinction  is  based  on  originality  and  ingenuity. 


Stop  Dreaming! 

Saharah's  furnace  seers  your  face 

And  Alpine  heights,  all  shining  white. 

May  be  your  thoughts.   Wake  !  Unwarned  soul ; 
For  your  exams  move  into  sight. 

— £.  A^.  Braddy. 
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•  POEMS 

•  ESSAYS 

•  SHORT  STORIES 

\  THE  JOURNAL  will  award  three  \ 

'  medals — one  for  the  best  article  ' 

;  submitted  in  each  of  the  divisions  : 

named  above.    Entries  must  be  ■ 

:  handed  in  to  a  member  of  the  : 

:  JOURNAL  staff  not  later  than  • 

:  May  1,  1938,  when  this  contest  : 

•  closes.   All  articles  submitted  or  • 

;  printed  in  "The  Journal"  previous  : 

;  or  subsequent  to  this  announce-  • 

:  ment  are  eligible.    Awards  will  : 

;  be  announced  in  the  May  issue.  ; 

:  Members  of  the  staff  are  not  : 

:  eligible  for  this  contest.  ; 

Boy — "And  now,  doctor,  that  I've  told  you  I  am 
going  to  marry  Anne,  there's  one  thing  I  want  to  get  off 
my  chest." 

Doctor — "You  just  tell  me  about  it,  my  boy." 

Boy — "A  tattooed  heart  with  the  name  Mabel  on  it." 
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Wofford,  Prepare  Now! 

Anticipdle  your  Clirisliiids  needs  now  cincl  make 
selections  while  you  have  at  your  disposal  a  varied 
stock  of  the  newest  and  finest  jewelry, 

USE  OUR  LAY-A-WAY  PLAN' 


E.  Main  Street 

SPECIAL    ATTENTION    TO    WATCH    AND    JEWELRY  REPAIRS 


Compliments  of 

NEW  METHOD  LAUNDRY 
&  BAND  BOX  CLEANERS 

Phone  46 


520  N.  Liberty  St. 


Jarman  Shoes 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

I 


Schoble  Hats 


P  R I C  E'S 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 

123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 

Lovelace  Gunter,  College  Representative 

Manhattan  Beau-Brummel 
Shirts  Neckwear 


Try  a  Few  of 

FEW'S 
BAR  B-CUES 

We  Dehver 


418  W.  Main  St. 


Phone  639 


— J 


MAJOR  C.  C.  LOUGHLIN 


CAP'N  BOB  CHILDS 


R.  O.  T.  C.  EXCHANGE 

College  Supplies 

Cold  Drinks     -     Candy     -  Sandwiches 
Stamps    -  Stationery 


OUTSTANDING  ALUMNI 

(  (.'< iiif  iiiued  I  I'om  I  'a^e  1.5 ) 

trasli-lu-aiJ."  His  next  stc])  was  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  where  he  obtained  his  master's  and 
Ph.  D.  degrees.  In  1927  and  1928  he  was  Jf)hnston 
research  scholar  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  is 
now  engaged  as  research  professor  at  the  Henry  Hunt- 
ington Library  in  San  Marino,  California. 

He  has  no  favorite  hobby,  but  likes  to  tramp  along 
mountain  trails  and  motor  on  deserted  roads.  His 
choice  of  the  world's  six  greatest  authors  is :  Homer, 
Dante,  Chaucer,  Spencer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  At 
present,  he  is  making  a  study  of  the  transit  of  literary 
culture  from  Engand  to  the  American  colonies  in  the 
early  colonial  period.  A  book  on  this  theme  is  in  prepa- 
ration. It  will  probably  be  called  The  First  Gentleman 
of  Virginia,  being  a  study  of  the  intellectual  interests 
of  the  ruling  class  in  the  early  colonial  period. 


What  Is  Education? 

To  know  just  wdiat  is  education. 

One  must  attempt  to  find 
The  results  of  contemplation 

Reacting  on  the  mind. 

It  must  be  concentration. 

If  you  wish  to  make  it  pure. 
Made  from  some  speculation. 

In  hope  of  making  sure. 

And  in  ending  the  reaction, 

Just  how  to  make  complete. 
Make  sure  of  your  location. 

Then  use  extensive  heat. 

But  beware  of  oxidation 

And  keep  from  idle  time. 
Or  you'll  get  a  precipitation 

That'll  neutralize  your  mind. 

To  say  how  fast  it  decomposes, 

Is  that  which  troubles  me. 
The  safety  point,  as  one  supposes, 

Might  be  a  Ph.  D.  Degree. 

—H.  B.  Culbrcth. 


ALL  ACCESSORIES 
FOR  MEN 

BELK- HUDSON  MEN'S  SHOP 

112  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


THE  ASSURANCE  OF 
CORRECTNESS 
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DRUMS  ALONG  THE  MOHAWK 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

fects  of  this  moral  victory  upon  the  frontiersmen  was 
a  more  unified  feehng  of  purpose,  and  fortunes  of  war 
became  more  favorable. 

The  narrative  goes  on,  based  largely  upon  historical 
facts  which  needed  little  embellishment  to  provide  the 
reader  with  a  thrilling  story.  Those  familiar  with  the 
Mohawk  River  Valley  will  recognize  the  accuracy  of 
the  author  when  scenes  and  locations  are  mentioned. 
The  very  human  account  of  Gil  and  Lana  Martin  adds 
much  to  the  excellence  of  this  highly  acceptable  novel. 

A.  C.  S. 

(Rez'ieztvd  through  courtesy  of  DuPrc  Book  Store.) 
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Crimson  River 

Flowing,  sweeping,  rolling  to  the  sea. 

Turbid  Yangtze  —  yellow  river : 
Restless  stream,  forever  flowing  on. 

Never  ceasing  —  broad-backed  river. 
Swiftly  rising  to  a  foaming  crest. 

Heedlessly  your  banks  o'erfiow, 
Sweeping  home  and  life  and  hope  away; 

Laughing  to  the  deep  you  go. 
Then,  relentless  fury  spent  at  last, 

You  march  swiftly  to  the  blue; 
Yellow  men  rebuild  then  from  the  bleak 

Devastation  wrought  by  you ! 

From  the  sea  come  other  yellow  men  — 

Men  to  quench  your  greedy  thirst. 
Rocked  by  thunder  of  exploding  shells. 

You  leap  up  with  each  fierce  burst, 
Drinking  blood  from  mangled  corpses ;  then 

Drag  them  down  to  join  the  ghosts 
Haunting  sunken  ships  along  your  bed  — 

Souls  to  add  to  your  vain  boasts. 
Rolling,  sweeping  corpses  to  the  sea, 

Turbid  stream,  flow  on  forever ; 
Darkly  stained  with  hot  lifeblood,  flow  on. 

Yellow  Yangtze  —  crimson  river ! 

— Sheldon  M.  Dannelly. 


Prompt  Gr  Courteous 
Service 

La  MOTTE'S 
FOR  BETTER  BARBECUE 

WEST  MAIN  STREET 


GREENEWALD'S,  Inc.  | 

•  j 

SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 

CLOTHING  STORE  | 

•  I 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS  | 

 ^  ^  ^  4 
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PROMPT  &  EFFICIENT 
CAB  SERVICE 

CALL  199 

Business  Appreciated 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

|.  

FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 


4.- 


^PARTAHB«R«5.C. 

ornce  wjt»  rARHER  ^10N4- 


DRINK— 


IN  BOTTLES 


CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON 

Hair  Cut,  35c 

112  N.  Church  St. 


4»» 


BOWLING 

Students,  Bowl  for  Health 
and  Pleasure 


PASTIME  BOWLING  ALLEY 

128  W.  MAIN  STREET 


I 

,„4 


I  T  H  E  ELITE 

I  La  PETITE  ELITE 


THE  BILTMORE 

The  Best  Places  in  Town  to  Eat 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

RALPH    L.  GREENE,  MANAGER 

Phone  1078 

Across  North  Church  Street  from  Wofford  Campus 


Seven-Up 
Settles  the 
Stomach! 

For  Hospital  or 
Home  Use 


The  added  citrates  neutral- 
ize free  acid.  The  sugar  is 
inverted  .  .  .  burns  clean. 
7-Up  is  more  than  a  mixer. 
...  It  blends  out  the  harsh 
features  .  .  .  Dispels  hang- 
overs .  .  .  Takes  the  "ouch" 
out  of  grouch. 


HARTNESS  BOTTLING  WORKS 

PHONE  1996  729  S.  Church  St. 


Hair  Cut,  25c  —  Shave,  20c  —  Massage,  25c 
Shampoo,  25c  —  Tonic,  20c 


ODOM  BARBER  SHOP 

148  N.  Church  St. 


SQUARE  DEAL 
HOLMES 

Says  He'll  Still  Keep  a  Crystal 
on  Your  Watch  for  Two  Bits 

105  Magnolia  Street 


 4, 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


194  E.  Main  St. 


Phone  70 


PHONE  65 


WALLACE  D.  DuPRE 

Automobile  Supplies 


138-140  W.  MAIN  ST. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


''I  AM  ONE  OF  THE  MILLIONS  WHO 
PREFER  CAMELS^'sAY,  RALPH  creenleaf 

world's  champion  in  pocket  billiards 


HEALTHY  NERVES  ARE  A 
MUST  WITH  ME!" 

Fourteen  different  times  the  headlines 
have  flashed:  RALPH  GREENLEAF 
WINS  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP. 
He  is  counted  the  greatest  pocket  bil- 
liard player  of  all  time.  Cool  under  fire. 
Often  pulling  from  behind  with  bril- 
liant runs  of  59  and  76  to  win. 

"Even  before  I  won  my  first  big  cham- 
pionship I'd  already  picked  Camel  as 
my  cigarette,"  said  Ralph  in  a  special 
interview  during  recent  championship 
play  in  Philadelphia.  "I'd  say  the  most 
important  rule  in  this  game  is  to  have 
healthy  nerves.  It  pays  to  be  sure  of  the 
mildness  of  your  cigarette.  And  on  that 
score,  I  think.  Camels  have  a  lot  extra 
to  offer.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why 
I've  stuck  to  Camels  for  20  years  is  — 
they  don't  ruffle  my  nerves." 


And  America  as  a  nation 
shows  the  same  preference 
for  finer  tobaccos  that  Ralph 
Greenleaf  does!  Camels  are 
the  largest -selling  cigarette 
in  America 


DO  PEOPLE 
APPRECIATE  THE 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Fencing  experts,  too,  appreci- 
ate Camel's  finer  tobaccos.  As 
BEL  A  DE  TUSCAN,  the  fa- 
mous instructor,  says:  "The 
fast  action  in  fencing  is  very 
tiring,  and  I  welcome  the  'lift' 
I  get  with  a  Camel." 


"I'm  devoted  to  Camels,"  says 
HELEN  HOWARD,  top-flight 
spring-board  diver,  of  Miami, 
Florida. "They're  my  one  and  only 
cigarette!  They  don't  irritate  my 
throat.  Most  of  the  girls  I  know 
smoke  Camels,  too." 


IN  CAMELS  ?. 


A  matchless  blend  of  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS  — 
Turkish  and  Domestic 


JAMES  L.  CLARK,  famous 
scientist  and  explorer,  says: 
"I  choose  Camels  for  steady 
smoking — always  carry 
plenty  of  Camels  with  me 
into  the  wilderness.  I'm  in 
step  with  the  millions  who 
say:  "I'd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel!'  Many's 
the  time  I've  actually  done  it." 

"The  way  these  light 
boats  bounce  around  is 
enough  to  knock  the 
daylights  out  of  my  di- 
gestion! That's  why  I 
enjoy  Camels  so  much 
at  mealtime.  They  help 
my  digestion  to  keep  on  a  smooth  and 
even  keel,"  says  MULFORD  SCULL,  vet- 
eran outboard  motorboat  racer. 


CAMELS  ARE  THE 


LARGEST- SELLING 

CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 

CiipyriEht.  1938,  H,  J.  Keyniilds  TobBc  .i  Coim.anv ,  VV  inati.n  S:ilom.  N.C. 
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mei\j  ibonanza 

By  Miles  E.  Smith 


T  four  o'clock  on  a  cold  and  rainy  New 
Year's  morning,  a  tired  and  sleepy  young- 
girl  laboriously  opened  the  crude  and  drag- 
ging rear  door  of  an  old,  decrepit  miner's 
cabin  and  rushed  across  the  sagging  porch  to  the  wash 
bench.  The  cool,  damp  morning  air  c[uickly  penetrated 
her  thin  cotton  dress  and  even  trickled  through  her 
heavy  underthings  to  secretly  pinch  her  shapely  form 
until  she  flinched  nervously.  Mary  began  to  think  of 
John,  her  "fellow"  and  their  date  next  week,  when  he 
was  to  take  her  to  his  sister's  birthday  party.  As  she 
hastily  washed  in  the  cold  water,  long  sti'ands  of  her 
silken  hair  fell  carelessly  into  the  water  and  left  a  tan- 
gled gossamer  web  spread  across  her  beautiful  face. 
Silently  she  wished,  as  she  had  done  more  than  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  that  she  had  a  permanent  wave,  not 
only  to  hold  her  hair  in  place  but  also  to  please  John, 
who  frequently  said  that  he  liked  girls  with  curly  hair. 

As  she  turned  to  go  back  into  the  house,  she  met  the 
doctor,  who  was  wrapping  his  top  coat  tightly  about  him 
in  preparation  for  a  speedy  dash  to  his  automobile,  which 
was  parked  in  the  back  yard.  When  he  saw  Mary,  he 
halted  abruptly,  a  smile  came  over  his  kindly  face,  he 
took  out  a  cigarette,  lit  it,  and  walked  over  to  Mary. 

"Are  you  very  tired?"  he  asked  casually,  in  order 
to  begin  a  conversation. 

"Y-Y-Yes  sir,  I'm  pretty  tired,"  Mary  timidly  re- 
plied, as  she  nervously  tugged  at  her  wet  and  tangled 
hair. 

"Well,  you  can  go  to  bed  now.  Your  cousin  is  going 
to  be  all  right,  and  you  need  sleep  after  the  way  you've 
been  working.  But  before  you  go,  I've  got  a  little  sur- 
prise for  you.   Can  you  keep  a  secret  ?" 

"Yes  sir,  I  never  tell  anyone  the  things  that  John 
tells  me,  and  he  is  always  telling  me  secrets,"  Mary 
proudly  answered. 

"But  before  I  tell  you  the  secret,  if  you  could  have 
anything  that  you  wanted,  what  would  you  ask  for 
first?" 

"A  permanent  wave,"  Mary  promptly  responded 
without  giving  the  matter  a  second's  thought. 

"Well,  I've  just  thought  of  something,  and  if  it 
works  you  can  have  a  permanent  and  lots  of  other  things 
besides,"  began  the  doctor,  "but  I'm  not  sure  it  will 
work,  so  I'll  just  whisper  it  into  your  ear  and  you 
mustn't  tell  a  soul  until  I  find  out  definitely  whether  or 
not  it  will  work."  Then  the  doctor  began  to  whisper  the 
story  into  her  ear.    He  said  only  a  few  words  before 


Mary  began  clenching  her  fists  tightly  and  smiling 
deeply,  despite  the  biting  wind  that  was  almost  freezing 
her  scantily  clad  body.  When  the  doctor  finished,  he 
rushed  to  his  automobile,  but  before  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  sluggish  engine  started,  Mary  was  in  bed. 
As  he  drove  out  of  the  slippery  yard  she  opened  her 
book  of  dreams  and  was  again  in  the  arms  of  John, 
where  she  had  left  ofl?  the  night  before  when  Zeb  came 
after  her  to  help  the  doctor  and  midwife  cure  her  pro- 
ductive cousin  of  her  annual  ailment. 

Outside,  the  rural  heavens  were  reluctantly  yielding 
to  the  slow-paced  dawn.  All  around  the  little  cabin,  the 
drenched  country-side  drowsed  in  tardy  slumber  as  the 
incessant  rain  desperately  struggled  to  wash  the  last 
lingering  traces  of  darkness  from  the  heavily  clouded 
skies.  The  shivering  oaks  sighed  audibly  and  bowed 
their  wet  and  leafless  boughs  in  futile,  meaningless  ges- 
tures. Down  in  the  barn  yard,  the  gaunt  and  lonesome 
cow  stopped  chewing  her  meagre  cud,  lowed,  and  half 
heartedly  resumed  her  chewing ;  in  the  leaky  hen  house, 
the  poor  and  thinly  feathered  chickens  huddled  closer 
and  closer  together  until  the  weaker  ones  were  forced  to 
say  their  prayers,  give  up  the  ghost,  and  will  their  warm 
places  to  the  more  rugged  members  of  the  flock;  the 
scrubby  hog  was  sleeping  soundly,  but  not  too  soundly 
to  prevent  him  from  keeping  his  mournful  grunts  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  clocklike  creaking  of  the  old  barn 
door  as  it  swung  to  and  fro  in  the  wind. 

Nearer  the  house,  all  was  quiet  save  the  continual 
drip,  drip,  drip  of  the  water  from  the  eaves  and  the 
rhythmical  swinging  of  the  drooping  blinds.  But  it  was 
a  strange  and  eerie  kind  of  silence  that  bordered  on 
desolation  or  despair.  The  slender  brick  pillars  seemed 
to  be  desperately  straining  to  support  the  little  frame 
dwelling,  although  they  had  faithfully  held  it  at  the  same 
uneven  keel  for  many  long  years.  Could  it  l)e  that  all 
their  extra  efifort  was  due  to  the  added  weight  of  the  new 
ten  pound  Easterland  that  the  stork  had  so  recently 
brought  ?  Surely  this  could  not  lie  true,  because  the  very 
same  bird  had  paid  similar  visits  eight  times  in  an  equal 
number  of  years  and  never  before  had  such  a  great 
strain  been  placed  upon  them. 

Inside  the  house,  everyone  was  asleep,  that  is,  either 
asleep  or  resting  so  quietly  that  only  an  experienced 
sandman  would  have  known  that  a  proud  but  heavy 
hearted  mother  had  merely  closed  her  weary  and  tear- 
worn  eyes  to  dream  of  the  little  infant  that  snuggled 
close  beside  her  feverish  breast.    She  was  dreamino-  of 
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iIk'  1(111-  linins  ol  oli'cl'ul,  childisli  play  llial  slioiild  he 
llH'irs  ill  iIk'  <la\'s  In  Cdiiic  ;  drcainiiif^  "\  {\\v  llinllinj^ 
luiurs  ihal  slu>  would  spend  in  Iri'dini;  lliis  hvavenly  t,nft 
Inim  the  lil\'-i;ivini;-  juices  u\  her  motherly  heart;  yes, 
dreamin-  of  the  days  she  should  siH'iul  kissinj;',  caress- 
in-,  and  always  tenderly  lovint;-  her  hoy  and  i)raying  for 
the  day  when  she  would  proudly  watch  him  take  a  high 
place  in  the  world.  lUit  she  knew  tiiat  these  were  all 
fantastic  dreams. 

At  lengtli  her  dreams  were  crowded  into  the  remotest 
corners  of  her  prematurely  graying  head  by  the  savage 
onrush  of  a  thousand  depressing  reaHties.  For  she  was 
a  poor  woman,  yes,  a  very  poor  woman.  Her  life  was 
filled  with  rusty  pots  and  battered  pans,  with  dirty  faces 
and  ragged  clothes,  tiresome  days  and  sleepless  nights, 
and  she  knew  all  too  well  the  years  of  hardship  that  lay 
before  her  son  who  had  entered  the  world  through  the 
basement  and  W'ould  probably  spend  the  greatest  part  of 
his  life  in  the  bottom  of  a  mine. 

This  year,  she  was  especially  sad,  for  she  had  new 
and  larger  problems,  larger  problems  than  she  had  ever 
faced  before.  Zeb,  her  miner  husband,  hadn't  worked 
any  since  the  mines  had  closed  down  more  than  three 
months  before,  and  as  they  lived  in  a  privately  owned 
house,  the  landlord  was  trying  to  put  them  out.  Indeed, 
he  had  ordered  them  to  move  liefore  the  first  of  the  year, 
but  when  Zeb  told  him  of  his  wife's  condition,  he  con- 
sented to  let  them  stay  until  she  was  able  to  move.  But 
worse  than  this,  Zeb  had  lost  confidence  in  himself  and 
was  drinking  heavily.  Ordinarily,  Zeb  was  a  good  hus- 
band, that  is,  as  good  as  any  miner  was  expected  to  be. 
He  made  enough  money  to  feed  and  clothe  his  large 
brood,  and  as  a  special  act  of  kindness,  he  would  take 
a  big  bag  of  candy  home  to  the  children  on  Saturday 
night ;  and  occasionally,  he  would  buy  his  wife  an  ex- 
pensive piece  of  clothing  and  hire  someone  to  take  the 
family  to  church. 

During  his  wife's  pei'iod  of  confinement,  Zeb  had 
been  unusually  kind  and  considerate.  He  had  watched 
over  her  day  and  night.  When  the  crisis  came,  he  took 
the  children  over  to  his  sister  Ethel's  house,  some  two 
miles  away,  to  prevent  their  immature  minds  from 
becoming  excited  about  the  tabooed  complexities  of  the 
stork's  mysterious  arrival.  Then  he  had  telephoned  for 
the  doctor  and  obtained  the  services  of  old  Mrs.  Hada- 


way,  an  unofiicial  midwife,  hut  a  woman  not  without 
ex])erience  of  this  kind,  as  she  was  the  mother  of  nineteen 
children  and  had  been  at  the  arrival  of  twice  as  many 
others.  Her  greatest  fault  was  her  didacticism  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  but  the  doctor  had  worked  with  her  so 
much  that  he  knew  how  to  get  her  complete  cooperation. 
'Hie  blessed  event  was  therefore  a  pronounced  success. 

Now  that  it  was  over,  Zeb  went  to  get  the  children. 
When  they  got  home,  they  were  all  greatly  thrilled  to 
find  that  they  had  a  new  brother.  Zeb  Jr.,  the  oldest  boy 
in  the  family,  was  anxious  to  know  how  his  mother  was 
getting  along. 

"It's  a  pity  that  you  have  to  be  sick  every  year  when 
a  baby  comes,"  he  sadly  said  to  his  mother.   Mrs.  Hada- 
way,  who  was  naturally  cjuick  at  repartee,  hastily  replied, 
"You  said  a  mouthful,  sonny,  but  I'm  afraid  we 
can't  do  anything  about  it  until  they  get  those  incubator 
'  baby  machines  perfected." 

At  that  moment  Mary  came  into  the  room  with  a 
comb  in  her  hand  and  went  over  to  the  bed  where  her 
cousin  was  proudly  exhibiting  her  boy  to  the  family. 
Mary  carefully  combed  her  cousin's  bushy  hair. 

"We  both  need  waves  put  in  our  hair.  A  wave 
would  make  your  hair  beautiful,"  Mary  said. 

"Yes,  I  wish  we  could  afford  to  get  them,"  her 
cousin  replied. 

"Would  you  give  me  a  wave  if  you  could?"  Mary 
anxiously  asked. 

"Yes,  of  course  I  would,  but  why  do  you  ask  that?" 
Without  answering,  Mary  clapped  her  hands  in  glee 
and  ran  to  the  back  door  and  opened  it.  In  walked  the 
doctor  and  several  strangers,  each  loaded  down  with 
groceries,  clothing,  kitchen  ware,  and  dozens  of  costly 
presents  for  the  baby  and  its  mother ;  one  was  a  bank 
book  that  credited  the  baby  with  one  thousand  dollars. 
The  doctor  then  explained  that  the  baby  was  the  first 
one  born  in  the  state  and  had  won  the  cash  prizes  offered 
by  the  "Better  Babies  Clubs"  of  the  entire  state.  In 
addition,  its  parents  received  hundreds  of  other  prizes 
offered  by  stores  and  shops,  including  a  permanent  wave 
for  the  mother  and  any  other  person  she  designated. 

The  next  week  Mary  went  to  the  party  bareheaded 
so  that  John  would  have  no  trouble  noticing  her  beauti- 
ful wavy  hair. 


Impression 

Crowds, 

Hurrying,  pulsing 

Through  the  veins  of  the  city, 

Each  man  a  tiny  corpuscle 

In  its  gigantic  bloodstream.   .  .  . 

— John  IV.  Hayes 

in  "Fordhani  Monthly." 
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FICKLE  FATE 

By  Dave  Garvin 

jN  all  his  twenty  years,  Johnny  Martin  had 
played  the  game  of  life  fairly  and  squarely. 
Those  kind  blue  eyes  that  looked  out  upon 
the  world  in  a  gaze  of  such  frank  friendli- 
ness were  silent  witnesses  to  that  fact.  A  life-long 
policy  of  such  scrupulous  honesty  should  have  left  no 
vulnerable  point  for  the  barbs  of  avarice. 

But  the  last  three  years  had  been  dififerent.  A 
young  slip  of  a  lad  out  of  school,  he  had  managed  to 
get  a  job  in  one  of  Belser's  Drug  Stores.  Then  it  was 
that  he  found  the  world  was  not  as  friendly  as  he  had 
thought.  He  grimaced  and  his  eyes  suddenly  shone 
with  intense  feeling  as  he  recalled  the  various  persons 
and  small  experiences  that  had  clouded  his  vision  of 
a  friendly  world.  Three  bitter  years,  barren  of  friend- 
ships, had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  that  chasm  into 
which  he  could  not  descend  and  come  out  possessed 
of  the  same  honest  principles  that  had  guided  his  life 
heretofore. 

Johnny  contemplated  robbery. 

It  was  all  arranged  to  the  smallest  detail.  A  gleam 
utterly  foreign  to  those  pale  blue  eyes  lighted  them 
startlingly  as  he  reviewed  his  carefully^  laid  plan;;. 
Doctor  Bentley  and  he  would  leave  the  store  that  night, 
as  was  their  custom,  to  deposit  the  day's  receipts  in  the 
night  vault  of  the  First  National  Bank  down  on  the 
corner.  The  rest  of  the  force  would  remain  at  the  store 
to  complete  the  closing  up.  He  would  flash  his  pistol, 
recently  purchased  from  a  friend,  on  Doc  just  as  they 
rounded  the  corner  of  the  bank,  and  then  take  Doc 
and  the  money  to  his  swift  little  roadster  that  waited 
just  a  block  off  Market  Street,  ready  for  a  quick 
get-a-way. 

"Now,  won't  Doc  be  surprised  when  I  poke  that 
gun  in  his  ribs,"  soliloquized  Johnny.  "Guess  he'll 
change  his  mind  about  me  being  a  kid.  He'll  find  out 
I'm  smarter  than  he  thought  I  was." 

Johnny  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  ideas,  but 
he  tingled  all  over  when  this  one  hit  him.  "Gee !  That's 
what  I  really  want  to  do,"  he  muttered  tensely :  "Just 
show  this  bunch  of  yaps  I'm  working  with  that  I'm 
a  whole  lot  smarter  than  they  think.  Course  I  want 
that  dough.  It  ought  to  be  about  four  thousand  dollars. 
But  my  job  is  to  show  the  world  that  I'm  smart 
enough  to  take  what  I  want." 

With  energy  derived  from  his  new  idea,  he  tied  the 
package  with  a  flourish  and  laid  it  on  the  counter  be- 
fore his  customer.  "Something  else,  sir?" 


"No,  that's  all.  But,  say,  young  man,  you  didn't 
give  me  the  i-ight  change.  What  do  you  think  you 
are  going  to  do?  Rob  somebody?"  returned  the  custo- 
mer with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

Johnny  stammered  in  confusion  and  bis  frank 
boyish  face  paled  one  shade  whiter  as  he  corrected 
his  mistake. 

"Here,  pull  yourself  together,  you  fool,"  he  told 
himself.  "That  guy  couldn't  have  known  what  you 
were  thinking  about.  You  gotta  keep  steady  if  you 
want  to  carry  this  thing  through  in  the  right  style." 

But  his  mental  agitation  increased  with  the  passing 
moments  as  the  time  drew  near  for  him  to  chart  upon 
a  spotless  page  of  his  book  of  life  his  newly  acquired 
impressions  concerning  the  logical  attitude  of  mankind. 
And  before  the  store  was  closed  and  the  money  was 
sacked  his  imagination  cried  out  to  him  that  everyone 
knew  what  he  was  planning  to  do. 

Doc  Bentley's  voice,  however,  was  heard  above  the 
voice  of  his  imagination.  "Come  on,  kid,  let's  go.  Since 
we  can't  get  any  of  this  money  for  ourselves,  we  might 
as  well  hurry  and  dump  it  in  the  bank  and  get  it  off 
our  hands  and  minds  at  the  same  time.  Are  you  com- 
ing, kid,  or  have  I  got  to  go  by  myself?" 

"Coming,  Doc,"  called  Johnny  somewhat  nervously 
from  behind  the  prescription  case.  He  shoved  the 
wicked  looking  automatic  into  his  spacious  drug  coat 
pocket.  His  pale  face  flamed  with  a  passionate  bitter- 
ness. 

"Kid !"  he  grated  the  word  through  clenched  teeth 
with  a  tear  in  his  voice.  "Did  'ya  hear  him,  Johnny? 
Called  you  a  kid.  Damn  'im.  Damn  'em  all!"  His 
body  trembled  with  fierce  emotion. 

Johnny's  thumb  was  on  the  spotless  page.  He  had 
but  to  turn  the  leaf. 

They  walked  together  to  the  end  of  the  block. 
Johnny  dropped  back  and  drew  his  automatic  as  Doc 
Bentley  rounded  the  corner.  With  gun  leveled,  he 
followed  in  the  wake  of  the  luckless  druggist  in  time 
to  see  a  stranger  sock  his  companion  over  the  head 
with  the  butt  of  a  heavy  revolver.  Then  the  strange 
guy  saw  Johnny.  A  ball  of  fire  hit  the  boy  in  the 
shoulder,  and  his  automatic  spat  flames.  The  world 
swam  and  he  fell  forward  to  make  the  third  part  of 
the  human  mound  that  was  piled  up  over  the  sack  of 
drug  store  cash. 

Johnny  awoke  to  realize  that  fate  had  completed 
the  turning  of  the  page.  And  finding  the  next  page 
spotless,  fate  had  inscribed  there  upon  it  that  one 
Johnny  Martin  had  merited  the  respect  and  friendship 
of  his  fellowmen  as  a  man. 

Old  man  Belser  related  his  opinion  of  the  affair 
to  Doc  Bentley  as  they  paused  in  the  hospital  corridor 
just  outside  the  young  hero's  room. 

"He  certainly  is  a  smart  boy.  Doc.  I'll  have  to 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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BANK  HOLIDAY 


By  Peter  Baker 


ill',  hcav\'  steel  door  bano-ccl  shut.  Cod! 
I  was  1( )ckc(l  in  ! 

What  could  1  do?  Three  feet  of  solid 
steel  separated  me  from  freedom.  I  banged 
on  the  door  with  my  bare  fists  until  I  felt  the  warm  blood 
trickle  down  my  arms.  Cold  perspiration  bathed  my 
whole  body.  I  couldnT  see  a  thing  in  the  pitch  black 
darkness  of  my  tomb.  "Why  in  hell  didnT  that  lazy 
damn  president  have  that  sunken  foundation  fixed  two 
weeks  ago.  Hell !  Put  things  ofif !  Do  it  tomorrow  ! 
Was  that  his  motto?  I  was  always  afraid  someone 
would  kick  aside  that  flimsy  door  stop." 

I  felt  around  for  the  little  stool  we  used  to  stand  on 
to  reach  the  upper  tier  of  deposit  boxes,  sat  down  on  it 
and  began  to  collect  my  thoughts.  "Today  is  Saturday. 
The  bank  closes  at  eleven  o'clock.  Hell,  it's  after  eleven 
now !  No  one '11  notice  I've  disappeared  and  seeing  the 
vault  closed  will  think  I  closed  it  before  I  left.  That  old 
wench  who  runs  the  rooming  house  won't  think  any- 
thing of  my  not  coming  home.  She  doesn't  give  a  damn 
about  anyone  except  herself !  Tomorrow  will  be  Sun- 
day, the  next  day  Monday.  Great  God !  the  vault  won't 
be  opened  until  nine  o'clock  Monday  morning." 

I  figured :  "Eleven  o'clock  today  to  eleven  o'clock 
tomorrow,  twenty-four  hours,  eleven  o'clock  tomorrow 
'til  nine  o'clock  Monday,  twenty-two  hours.  Hell ! 
that's  forty-six  hours  !  Damn  !  Will  I  have  enough  air 
to  last?"  My  heart  began  to  thump  in  loud,  regular 
beats  that  echoed  from  the  walls.  Cold  sweat  broke 
out  anew  on  my  shivering  body. 

All  of  a  sudden  an  uncontrollable  nausea  came  over 
me,  followed  by  a  succession  of  staccato  sobs  that 
racked  my  hysterical  body.  I,  the  future  great  finan- 
cier; I,  who  was  to  set  the  world  on  fire;  I,  with  my 
great  schemes  and  ambitions,  was  to  die  like  a  rat 
trapped  in  his  hole. 

I  tried  to  cjuiet  my  shaking  nerves  l3ut  fear  seemed  to 
permeate  my  entire  body.  "Hell !  I  wish  I  had  a 
smoke ! — No,  that  would  use  up  air."  For  several 
minutes  I  sat  still,  my  mind  almost  a  total  blank.  What 
should  I  do?  What  in  hell  could  I  do? — Sit  and  wait ! 
I  sat  and  sat,  lost  all  track  of  time.  The  only  sound  I 
heard  was  the  dull  thud  of  my  heart  thumping  against 
my  ribs.  My  whole  body  ached  from  inaction.  My 
sweaty  clothes  stuck  to  my  perspiring  body.  I  thought 
of  my  boyhood.    The  tricks  I  played  on  my  teachers. 


the  old  swimming  hole  with  its  cattails,  everything  came 
back  to  me  like  a  dream.  My  mother  and  dad  —  both 
long  since  dead  —  returned  to  stare  at  me  with  question- 
ing eyes. 

I  began  to  get  hungry.  It  must  have  been  supper 
time.  The  supper  I  should  be  eating  at  the  boarding 
house  —  I'd  have  given  half  of  my  life  for  the  chance 
to  sink  my  teeth  in  one  of  those  stringy  steaks. 

I  must've  dozed  ofif.  I  awoke  with  a  start  and  found 
myself  lying  on  the  narrow  floor.  Dazedly  I  picked 
myself  up.  My  bones  cracked.  How  long  had  I  slept? 
AVhat  time  was  it?  I  nnist've  slept  a  long,  long  time. 
I  felt  dopey.  I  couldn't  quite  wake  myself  up.  All  of 
a  sudden  a  horrible  thought  struck  me  —  the  air  was 
almost  used  up !  The  thought  began  to  grow  iir  my 
mind.  I  began  to  get  excited.  My  chest  heaved.  I 
couldn't  seem  to  get  enough  air.  I  grew  frantic.  "God 
A'mighty !  I  gotta  do  something!"  I  reached  down 
and  groped  around  for  the  stool,  slipped,  got  up  with 
the  stool  in  my  hand.  "Crash!"  I  splintered  the  stool 
against  the  steel  casement.  The  dull  clang  only  sent 
quivers  down  my  shaking  body.  Sobbing  in  despera- 
tion, 1  threw  myself  at  the  door,  lashing  out  with  both 
hands  and  feet.  "Let  me  out  of  this  damn  hole  I  Let 
me  out !" — I  began  to  cry  and  the  only  replies  were  the 
mocking  reverberations.  Hysterical  sobs  shook  my 
whole  body  as  I  pounded  furiously  on  my  prison  door. 
I  felt  myself  growing  weaker.  My  arms  and  hands  grew 
numb  from  pain.  Sweat  ran  in  my  eyes,  dripped  ofif  my 
nose,  and  I  could  taste  its  salty  tang  in  my  mouth.  I 
grew  weaker  and  weaker,  but  still  with  demon-like  fury 
I  clawed  and  struck  at  the  steel  door.  My  knees  began 
to  give  way  under  me.  I  felt  myself  slowly  sinking  to 
the  floor  as  in  a  dream.  I  crumpled  up  and  lay  in  a 
little  ball  at  the  foot  of  the  door.  A  sweet  sensation  of 
peace  slowly  crept  over  me,  starting  in  my  toes  and 
fingertips  it  invaded  my  arms  and  legs,  and  then  my 
body. — I  felt  nothing  —  A  cloud  enveloped  me  —  and 
then  —  peace. 

At  nine-thirty  sharp  Monday  morning  the  huge  steel 
door  of  the  safety  deposit  vault  swung  slowly  open. 
A  horrified  clerk  gazed  into  the  glazed  eyes  of  a  corpse. 
The  coroner  said  later,  "He  died  of  heart  failure  about 
three-thirty  Saturday  afternoon." 
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TRAGEDY 

of  AlPOTU 

By  J.  M.  Woodruff 

N  THE  MIDST  of  the  turbulent  Sea  of 
Anavrin,  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
anywhere,  lies  the  desolate,  sand-blown, 
desert  island  of  Aipotu,  an  island  on  which 
not  a  creature  can  exist,  not  even  the  crabs  or  mussels 
will  inhabit  its  beaches,  nor  will  a  sprig  of  vegetation 
grow  in  its  hot,  arid,  sandy  soil,  not  even  the  prickly  cac- 
tus. But  the  Island  Aipotu,  drear  scene  of  desolation, 
has  not  always  been  as  it  is  now.  For  once  in  the  dim 
lethargic  mist  of  the  past,  it  was  the  must  fertile  spot 
on  earth. 

The  legend  is  that  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  <lriven 
from  Eden,  the  Garden  was  removed  from  its  original 
location  and  transplanted  to  the  mist  of  the  calm,  sap- 
phire-colored Sea  of  Anavrin ;  a  sea  whose  waters  were 
never  wave  tossed  —  a  sea  on  whose  coral  bottom  Nep- 
tune dwelt  with  his  court.  The  island  was  so  pleasant, 
so  lavished  with  all  the  bounties  of  Nature,  the  climate 
so  mild,  that  even  the  gods  would  leave  Olympus  and 
rest  upon  this  precisely  cut  gem.  This  precious  jewel 
was  so  beautiful  that  a  window  was  cut  in  Heaven  in 
order  that  the  Heavenly  Host  might  always  look  down 
upon  His  lovely  emerald  of  the  earth. 

Sailors  who  have  dared  to  venture  across  the  mys- 
erious  Anavrin  —  though  the  ones  who  have  returned 
are  few  indeed  —  say  that  they  have  turned  birds  loose 
from  their  ships  and  these  fowls,  instead  of  lighting  on 
the  desert  Aipotu,  would  either  come  back  to  the  ships 
or  head  for  the  open  sea.  These  sailors  declare  also  that 
when  sand  from  this  inferno  is  cast  into  the  briny  sea, 
the  parched  earth  will  not  sink  —  even  Anavrin  refuses 
the  dirt  from  this  unhappy,  ill-fated  land. 

What  is  the  cause  of  these  strange  things  ?  Long- 
ago,  when  the  world  was  young,  soon  after  the  fall  of 
Adam,  the  Creator  decided  to  experiment  with  Man 
again.  He  drove  Adam  and  Eve  from  Eden,  moved  it 
into  the  center  of  the  Sea  of  Anavrin  and  called  it  Ai- 
potu. He  peopled  this  luxuriant  country  with  the  fairest 
race  that  the  world  ever  has  beheld.  To  rule  over  them 
He  created  from  His  own  Body,  the  Prince  Love  and  his 
consort,  Peace.  This  pair  soon  had  a  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, who  grew  to  be  the  fairest  maiden  in  either  Heaven 
or  Earth,  the  Princess  Liberty. 

For  years  all  progressed  well,  progressed  beyond  all 
expectation.   The  subjects  all  seemed  extremely  devoted 


to  their  rulers  and  the  land  yielded  a  most  abundant  life 
with  only  the  slightest  effort.  Harmony  reigned  su- 
preme everywhere  in  this  idyllic  kingdom  ;  even  Capital 
and  Labor  sat  under  a  tree  and  drank  from  the  same 
cup.  Never  has  there  been  a  more  prosperous  land  and 
people. 

Liberty  grew  to  be  the  most  graceful,  the  most  allur- 
ing, the  most  radiant  maiden,  so  that  one  would  become 
intoxicated,  would  lose  all  reason,  if  he  gazed  on  her 
most  exquisite  beauty  for  long.  Why,  it  is  believed  that 
the  angels  even  became  jealous  of  her,  for  none  in 
Heaven  was  equal  to  her  in  comeliness.  She  was  the 
fairest  virgin  that  ever  trod  upon  the  soil  of  earth. 

One  day  a  stranger,  preaching  a  new  gospel,  arrived 
in  Aipotu  and  soon  began  to  gain  proselytes  to  a  new 
faith,  called  Nationalism.  The  good  monarchs  paid 
little  heed  to  either  him  or  his  doctrines,  for  they  firmly 
believed  in  their  subjects  professing  whatever  belief  or 
creed  that  they  chose  to.  But  lo  !  This  movement  slipped 
from  the  control  of  the  stranger  and  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  radical  confederates,  Religious  Prejudice  and 
Race  Hatred.  These  evil  ones  slipped  a  strong  drug 
into  the  wine  which  Capital  and  Labor  were  sipping  and 
soon  these  two  became  crazed,  began  to  quarrel.  Each 
said  the  other  was  drinking  more  than  his  share  of  the 
I)everage.  They  began  to  light  and  Capital  threw  Labor 
down  and  started  beating  him  in  the  face.  Love  started 
to  stop  them,  but  Capital  cried,  "Let  us  be  ;  let  us  alone  !" 
The  dear  Princess  Liberty,  who  saw  no  harm  in  anyone, 
persuaded  her  father  to  let  them  continue  at  their  own 
devices. 

Two  newcomers  —  Fascism  and  Communism  —  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  of  the  fray  and  lost  no  time  in  join- 
ing the  melee.  Alarmed  at  this  sudden  turn  and  the 
ferocity  of  the  conflict.  Princess  Liberty  ran  out  to 
entreat,  to  plead  with  the  combatants.  Then  occurred 
the  outrage  of  all  time  —  the  lovely  maiden,  the  maiden 
who  made  even  the  moon  to  blush  when  he  gazed  on 
her  beaming  face.  Princess  Liberty,  the  most  fascinating 
creature  in  the  universe,  was  stripped  of  her  garments, 
and  in  front  of  a  vast  multitude,  was  devastated  by 
Religious  Prejudice,  Race  Hatred,  Fascism,  and  Com- 
munism. 

Why  did  the  citizens  of  Aipotu  stand  so  calmly  by 
and  let  this  go  on  ?  Because  they  were  infatuated  with 
the  new  doctrines  ;  they  were  a  populace  gone  mad.  They 
smelt  blood  and  as  cattle,  they  went  wild.  They  rushed  ; 
they  clamored  ;  they  stormed  the  streets  ;  they  ascended 
the  high  hill  where  the  Royal  Palace  was.  With  cries 
of  rage,  they  swarmed  into  the  Palace,  slaying  all  the 
Royal  Guards,  Ministers  of  State,  and  household  serv- 
ants that  attempted  to  stand  in  their  way.  Finally  they 
entered  the  throne  room  where  calmly  and  serenely  sat 
Love  and  Peace.  They  pulled  the  amazed  monarch 
Love  down  from  his  high  place,  jeered  at  him  and  buf- 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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The  third  in  a  series  of  eminent  Alumni  who 
have  become  distinguished  for  their  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

SENATOR  ELLISON  DuRANT  SMITH 


EAN  of  Democratic  Senators" 
is  the  name  given  to  this  veteran 
statesman.  Senator  Smith  from 
South  Carolina  shares  with 
Senator  Fletcher  of  Florida  the  distinction 
of  having  served  longer  than  any  other 
Democrats  in  the  Upper  House. 

He  has  probably  done  more  than  any 
other  legislator  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers.  His  services,  particularly  those  to 
the  southern  cotton  growers,  have  earned  for 
him  the  nckname,  "Cotton-Ed"  Smith.  The 
name  has  stuck  throughout  his  public  career, 
typifying  his  devotion  to  the  southern  farm- 
er's cause,  and  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  in 
every  bit  of  farm  legislation  he  has  had  a 
prominent  part. 

Ellison  D.  Smith  was  born  in  Lynchburg, 
South  Carolina,  on  August  1,  1864.  His 
preliminary  training  was  obtained  at  Stew- 
art's School  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
from  whence  he  entered  the  state  university 
in  Columbia.  He  spent  only  his  freshman 
year  there,  however,  and  transferred  to  Wof- 
ford  College.  He  obtained  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Wofford  in  1889  and  started  in  as  a 
farmer  near  Lynchburg.  He  became  vitally 
interested  about  this  time  in  the  plight  of  the 
cotton  grower  and  in  1901  helped  organize 
the  Farmer's  Protective  Association.  Four 
years  later  he  became  one  of  the  prime  mov- 
ers at  the  Boll  Weevil  Convention  in  Shreve- 
port,  Louisiana,  which  ultimately  resulted 
in  the  Southern  Cotton  Association  in  New 


Orleans  the  same  year.  He  was  appointed 
field  agent  and  general  organizer  of  this  latter 
organization  and  in  that  capacity  gained  na- 
tional recognition  for  his  outstanding  work. 

He  served  as  a  member  of  the  South  Car- 
olina House  of  Representatives  from  Sumter 
County  for  four  years,  and  then  in  1908  he 
was  nominated  for  U.  S.  senator  at  the  pri- 
mary election  by  the  largest  vote  ever  given 
for  that  ofiice  in  this  state.  Since  then  he 
has  been  re-elected  to  his  office  three  suc- 
ceeding terms.  His  present  term  of  office 
will  expire  in  1939,  when  it  is  expected  that 
he  will  oppose  another  Wofiford  graduate. 
Governor  Olin  D.  Johnston. 

Senator  Smith  has  held  many  important 
offices  in  the  senate  chamber,  chief  of  which 
are  chairmanship  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
after  thirty-two  ballots  had  been  cast;  chair- 
man Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, Manufactures  and  Patents;  member 
of  the  Naval  Alfairs  and  Privileges  and 
Elections  Committees. 

The  eloquence  of  Senator  Smith's 
speeches  depend  upon  an  exceptional  com- 
bination of  a  wide  mastery  of  facts  concern- 
ing agriculture  and  a  powerful  emotional 
appeal  in  presenting  them.  He  is  always 
cjuick  to  perceive  the  human  interest  in  any 
economic  problem,  and  for  that  reason  always 
has  an  attentive  audience.  Senator  Smith 
has  several  times  returned  to  the  platform  of 
his  Alma  Mater  and  delivered  addresses. 
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you  going-  to  go  through  life  as  an  un- 
trained tooth-hrusher  ?  Do  you  want  to  be 
the  object  of  mumbles  and  piercing  glances 
just  because  you  do  not  know  the  proper 


"Posted  (by  Emily)  Method"  of  brushing  your  teeth? 
Gather  'round  the  Water-Hole  and  let  me  give  you 
some  tips  on  your  frothing  exercise. 

Tooth-brushers  are  divided  into  two  groups  :  The 
Powder-Duster  and  the  Tube-Presser.  The  only  real 
advantage  of  being  a  Tube-Presser  is  that  there  is 
always  enough  paste  left  in  the  tube  for  one  more 
brushing,  no  matter  how  battered  and  compressed  it 
has  become. 

Let  us  look  into  the  actions  of  an  amateur  Powder- 
Duster.  This  certain  character  bears  the  expression  of 
one  who  has  been  rudely  deprived  of  the  sweetness 
of  slumber  and  must  vent  his  anger  in  the  wholesome 
activity  of  brushing  his  teeth.  This  is  the  wrong  way 
to  approach  your  duty,  for  one  must  put  his  whole 
mouth  and  soul  into  it  to  really  acquire  perfection. 
Ump !  At  last,  a  hit,  out  of  ten  tries,  and  into  the 
water  goes  enough  wasted  tooth  powder  to  brighten 
even  the  cold  metallic  heart  of  its  manufacturer.  Now 
a  stab  for  the  mouth  —  yes,  he  made  it,  but  look  at 
that  form  !  Surely  he  has  had  no  training  whatsoever. 
He  is  using  a  slippery  grip  and  his  form  is  what  we 
familiarly  call  the  "Submarine  Plunge,"  long  heavy 
strokes  accompanied  by  a  constant  bubbling  (a  Shep 
Fields  creation ) . 

Our  Tube-Presser  across  the  way  is  also  in  need  of 
correct  training.   He  approaches  the  operating  room 


Braddy 

widely  awake  and  with  uncanny  accuracy  places  brush 
and  paste  together,  but  there  —  dropping  like  a  plum- 
met, it  descends  to  drown  itself  in  the  maelstrom  of 
troubled  waters  below  —  another  offering  to  the  tooth 
paste  God  of  Aqua,  all  because  of  a  lack  of  training. 
See  how  he  slowly  peers  sheepishly  over  his  shoulder 
to  see  if  he  has  been  embarrassed.  Don't  let  this  hap- 
pen to  you  ! 

Now  pay  the  strictest  attention,  for  here  is  the 
correct  method  (approved  by  Good  Tootlibntslnng )  : 

"Sustained  and  soothed,  approach  your  task  as  one 
who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  bathrobe  about  him  and 
dismisses  pleasant  dreams.  Annoint  your  brush  ac- 
curately with  a  display  of  careless  energy.  Then  move 
it  in  an  arc  with  a  centrifugal  acceleration  of  not  over 
a  half-hand  per  second  in  the  direction  of  the  mouth, 
which  at  this  time  should  be  open.  The  First  Phase  is 
terminated  as  soon  as  the  mouth  is  reached. 

"The  Second  Prase  deals  with  the  brushing  action. 
The  preferred  rhythm  for  the  straight  stroke  is  the 
brisk  1-2,  1-2,  1-2,  etc.,  while  the  rotary  movement  is 
governed  by  a  slow  1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  A  firm  grip  on 
the  brush  should  be  kept  at  all  times. 

"As  for  the  different  styles,  some  desire  the  'See- 
Saw,'  a  regular  up  and  down  motion,  and  others  cling 
to  the  'Joe  Penner,'  a  slight  duck  with  each  stroke. 
There  are  many  other  acceptable  forms  that  our  brush 
l)rothers  everywhere  will  be  glad  to  show  you." 

Begin  at  once  !  And  soon  you'll  find  in  your  mirror 
that  soapy  smile  of  achievement.  You've  become  a 
Brush  Artist !  You've  won  ! 


Lore  and  Beauty 

Of  beauty  softly  whispers  love, 
Of  love  so  often  beauty  speaks ; 
Together  joined  they  stand  above 
And  far  from  hate's  enraging  peaks. 

Oh  Beauty  !  fill  with  love  our  souls 
That  we  may  know  thy  blessed  gifts. 
Oh  Love !  keep  us  within  thy  folds 
And  teach  us  how  beauty  uplifts. 

— Wilbur  Livingston. 
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The  "One-H  orse"  Farmer 


By  T.  Emmet  Walsh 


SE  pick  up  our  morning  paper  and  not  in- 
frequently read  an  article  which  vigorously 
proposes  to  put  into  effect  some  plan  that 

 I  will  bring  relief  to  the  sma'l  fanners.  Often 

we  hear  this  class  of  farmers  called  the  "under-dog" 
or  the  "one-horse"  farmer.  Do  we  ever  pause  for  a 
moment  as  we  read  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  this  man  in 
his  reality?  Do  we  ever  pause  for  a  moment  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  treatment  th!s  man  receives?  Do 
we  ever  try  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  him  in  our  mind 
so  that  when  we  read  of  him  we  shall  think  of  him, — 
not  as  a  mere  something  but  as  a  human  being  who  is 
in  extreme  and  unmitigated  poverty  ? 

These  questions  I  leave  for  you  to  answer.  Briefly 
I  am  going  to  describe  for  you  this  disconsolate  person, 
his  surroundings,  and  his  family.  Although  there  are 
men  of  our  own  race  and  of  the  negro  race  who  live 
the  same  kind  of  life  on  the  "one-horse"  farms,  1  shall 
try  to  picture  to  you  only  the  life  of  the  negro. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  negro  farmer  suffers  the 
worst  oppression.  The  house  in  which  this  man  and 
his  family  make  their  home  is  generally  dilapidated 
and  small.  Usually  it  comprises  one  or  two  small  bed- 
rooms and  a  kitchen,  which  serves  as  a  dining  and 
living  room.  There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  any 
ceiling  in  the  house  except  overhead,  where  rough 
boards  are  laid  upon  the  framing.  The  largest  cracks 
in  the  wa'.ls  are  covered  by  pasteboard  and  by  leaves 
from  magazines.  A  lone  fireplace  affords  him  heat  and 
a  place  to  cook  his  meals.  As  we  glance  to  the  floor 
we  notice  several  cracks  through  which  the  wind  blows 
and  adds  to  his  host  of  discomforts.  An  oak  block  of 
wood  is  the  only  step  into  his  small  porch. 

The  farmer  himself  is  clad  in  blue  denim  overalls 
that  are  ragged  and  frayed  by  hard  work.  On  his  feet 
are  heavy  brogans,  picked  up  from  a  rubbish  pile ;  on 
his  head  a  felt  hat  handed  down  to  him  by  an  aristo- 
cratic planter. 

His  wife  is  attired  in  a  blue  gingham  dress  and  a 
calico  apron.  She  earned  enough  money  washing 
clothes  to  buy  herself  a  pair  of  98-cent  shoes  from  a 
second-hand  shop  in  the  village.  Five  of  their  children 
are  clothed  in  mere  rags  and  the  remaining  two  have 
not  been  clothed  since  their  birth. 

Some  "one-horse"  farmers  own  the  land  upon  which 
they  live,  but  this  one  does  not.  Consequently,  he  muzt 
burn  wood  at  the  discretion  of  a  landlord;  he  must 
migrate  at  the  will  of  a  master.   He  is  forced  to  live 


on  the  mere  pittance  that  his  despotic  landlord  or  master 
sees  fit  to  dole  out  to  him. 

This  "one-horse"  farmer  starts  his  agricultural  year 
in  January  in  high  hopes,  usually  starting  off  under  a 
new  master  who  has  made  him  many  vague  promises 
of  how  they  both  will  get  rich  this  year.  His  over- 
bearing landlord  furnishes  him  with  enough  money  to 
buy  him  and  his  family  a  supply  of  new  clothing  and 
a  fair  stock  of  food,  which  will  probably  last  him 
only  a  month  or  two. 

Then  the  share-cropper  harnesses  his  mule  and 
begins  the  strenuous  task  of  planting  and  cultivating  a 
crop.  The  cold  and  blustering  winds  of  March  beat 
down  upon  his  head,  but  he  courageously  works  on. 
The  sweltering  heat  of  the  summer  sun  brings  showers 
of  sweat  from  his  strong  and  vigorous  body,  but  he 
begins  singing  an  old  negro  spiritual  and  courageously 
works  on.  Day  in  and  day  out  he  toils,  hoping  and 
expecting  to  receive  his  reward  at  the  end  of  the 
harvest.  He  is  overcome  with  joy  when  he  hears  that 
"the  government's  going  to  make  cotton  go  up."  He 
has  coined  this  phrase  from  the  conversation  he  over- 
heard, at  the  crossroad  store,  between  two  aristocratic 
planters  who  were  discussing  the  feasibility  of  Con- 
gress' passing  an  act  to  aid  the  farmers. 

Summer  turns  swiftly  into  Autumn,  and  this  farmer 
begins  the  hard  task  of  harvesting  the  fruits  of  his 
labors.  A'l  of  the  harvest  goes  into  the  storehouses  of 
his  master,  to  be  redistributed  when  all  has  been  gath- 
ered and  is  ready  for  the  market.  Day  after  day  he 
discusses  with  his  wife  the  things  which  he  wishes  to 
l)uy  with  the  money  which  he  is  so  sure  he  will  receive 
from  his  portion  of  the  crop. 

Finally  the  long  awaited  day  of  settlement  comes. 
All  of  his  year's  fruits  are  placed  upon  the  market  and 
sold.  His  master  receives  the  check. 

The  two  rush  over  to  the  big  white  house  for  a 
final  settlement,  which  is  completed  on  the  back  steps 
of  the  landlord's  mansion. 

"Remember  your  exceedingly  high  living  expenses 
during  the  past  year,"  his  master  tells  him,  "and  don't 
forget  your  doctor  bills  and  the  rent,  and  the  fertilizer." 
Then  he  hands  our  tired  laborer  fifteen  dollars  as  his 
reward  for  his  year's  labor. 

Slowly  this  once  courageous  farmer  walks  away, 
a  desperate,  disillusioned,  heavy-hearted  man  who  has 
been  cheated.  "That  man  took  my  money,"  he  mutters, 
"but  I  can't  do  nothing.    He's  a  big  shot," 
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FIRST  MEETING 

\.\kc  a  statclv  staluc  standing 

Silent,  graceful,  and  serene, 
ller  Cirecian  face  more  all-coninianding 

Than  lordly  Nature's  loveliest  scene. 

'I'vvo  star-dipped  eyes  so  gently  shone 
From  a  heaven  of  richest  hue. 

And  jewels  bedecked  her  queenly  throne, 
And  robe  of  radiant  blue. 

Air  teased  the  rose  beneath  her  chin, 

Her  lovely  hair  caressed  the  l)reeze. 
That  failed  to  cool  the  warmth  within 
My  heart.  v\diich  longed  to  seize  — 
And  seizing  to  forever  hold 
This  mortal  angel  to  my  soul. 

— Miles  E.  Smith. 

GOOD  MORNING 

The  sun  peeks  over 
the  eastern  line  of  gray 
and  rubs  his  eyes, 
like  an  old  man 
getting  out  of  bed 
on  the  wrong  side. 


Slowly 


watching  . 


Now  he  gets  the  sign  . 

from  old  Joe, 

who  is  sweeping 

out  the  night, 

and  up  springs  the  sun. 

All  the  dull  red  glow 
of  sleep  is  thrown  off 
and  a  blinding  flood  of  light, 
silently  bubbling 
with  a  fresh  warmth, 
caresses  the  sleepers. 

"Enough!''  he  cries, 
and  clocks  obey 
and  turn  each  dream 
into  shattered  fragments 
of  fanciful  ramblings. 

Satisfied  and  amused 
by  the  yawns  and  fumy 
morning  smiles, 
he  mounts  his  sk)  bridge, 
and  in  glowing  s])lendor 
rules  the  day. 

— B.  N.  Braddy. 


The  Idealist  and  the  Realist 

1  see  the  beauty  of  things 
In  the  depths  of  an  inner  light; 
Grace  in  the  sweep  of  his  wings 
As  the  seagull  soars  in  his  flight ; 
Freedom  of  will  in  the  wind 
As  it  spanks  the  sail  on  the  blue, 
Ebbing,  then  rushing  to  send 
The  little  boat  scampering  anew. 
1  feel  the  hand  of  a  power 
In  the  sparkling  stars  overhead, 
See  his  touch  in  the  flower 
When  it  tenderly  waves  its  head. 
Yes,  I  have  dreamed,  1  have  hoped. 
Just  to  watch  them  tumble  in  vain, 
But  in  the  ruins  I  have  grasped 
And  rebuilt  every  dream  again. 

I  look  at  facts  as  they  are, 
Unadorned  by  a  fanciful  dream. 
Life  is  a  routine  of  care 
That  engulfs  all  men  in  its  stream. 
Selfish  and  sordid  and  cold 
Is  the  battle  of  man  to  excel. 
Greedy  the  thirst  is  for  gold. 
And  without  it  men  drown  in  the  swell. 
Night  —  but  a  moment  or  two 
Till  the  morning  brings  more  of  the  same- 
Lose  and  the  world  laughs  at  you — 
Only  win  and  they  load  you  with  blame. 
I  do  not  seek  to  conceal 
The  truth  in  the  midst  of  the  brawl ; 
But,  with  my  hands  to  the  wheel, 
Try  to  make  the  best  of  it  all. 

— Sheldon  M.  Daiuiellv. 


AN  END 

Secure  in  faith,  impure  in  deeds. 

At  last  he  stands  before  his  God. 

''There  lives  more  love  in  some  men's  nod 
Than  you  expressed  in  all  your  creeds  !" 

He  mutely  hears  his  Master  say. 

"No  longer  bright  is  love's  pure  light 
When  black'd  by  hate's  eternal  blight.'' 

Too  late,  he  wishes  he  had  pray'd 

And  sought  some  will  beside  his  own. 

Instead,  he  sought  by  mind  and  strength 
To  mould  his  world  to  suit  his  length. 

Now  him  the  Master  must  disown. 

— Frank  Moore. 
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X  the  recent  meeting  of  Methodist  youth  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  least  one  funda- 
mental idea  was  stressed,  which,  if  not  new, 
t:^.^  Fag^vii  i-''  nevertheless  vital.  Briefly  stated  this 
idea  consisted  of  the  recognition  of  a  challenge  to  the 
Christian  church  to  reinterpret  its  message  and  readjust 
its  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  otfer  a  concrete  liasis 
for  the  solution  of  our  modern  economic,  social  and 
spiritual  problems  —  certainly  no  idea  is  more  worthy 
of  consideration  just  now  than  this  one!  In  a  world 
more  capable  than  ever  bef(jre  of  giving  its  vast  popula- 
tion not  only  the  necessities  of  life  but  also  happiness  and 
contentment,  it  is  certainly  distressing  and  bewildering 
to  see  how  far  away  we  are  from  giving  our  fellowraen, 
as  a  whole,  even  an  equal  chance  at  the  necessities. 

With  huge  and  efficient  machines  to  do  our  work  for 
us ;  with  automobile,  steamship,  airplane  and  locomotive 
to  transport  our  goods  for  us ;  with  radio  and  cable  lines 
with  which  to  transmit  messages  to  any  part  of  the 
earth  ;  with  a  highly  efficient  credit  system  to  aid  us  in 
national  and  international  trade ;  with  modern  medicine 
and  surgery  with  which  to  reduce  individual  physical 
suffering  tO'  a  minimum  —  with  all  these  and  countless 
other  facilities  at  our  disposal  we  have  the  most  mud- 
dled, confused  and  distressed  world  tliat  has  ever  been 
known. 

In  trying  to  solve  our  problems  we  have  discussed 
and  tried  Democracy,  Communism,  Fascism,  National 
Socialism,  Limited  Monarchy  and  various  other  systems 
— they  have  all  failed.  We  have  never  really  tried 
Christianity.  And  yet  the  fact  that  Christianity  has 
never  really  been  j^ut  to  the  test  is  not  primarily  the  fault 
of  the  dictators,  the  statesmen,  the  businessmen,  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer,  or  even  of  humanity  at  large.  It  is 
primarily  the  fault  of  the  church  itself  —  and  the  most 
encouraging  thing  about  the  St.  Louis  conference  was 
that  the  delegates  were  intensely  aware  of  this  fact. 

Not  only  the  student  delegates  but  also  the  adult 
leaders  and  speakers  were  frank  to  admit  that  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Christian  church  is  at  the  present  inadec[uate 
to  cope  with  the  world  situation.  Dr.  W.  A.  Smart  of 
Emory  University,  in  his  opening  address  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  Christians  are  not  sure  that  they  have 
a  workable  program  and  that  to  overcome  this  lack  of 
confidence  a  new  program  must  be  built  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  rapid  movements  now  afoot.  He 
pointed  out  further  that  systems  are  not  sacred  and  that 
Christians  must  not  necesarily  support  Capitalism.  "A 


system,"  Dr.  Smart  suggested,  "must  be  judged  on  the 
basis  of  its  service  to  humanity.  .  .  .  War  is  an  aspect  of 
our  modern  system  of  dealing  with  problems.  This  is 
one  thing  which  we  must  eliminate  in  our  Christian 
system." 

Bishop  James  leaker  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  discussing  "The  Meaning  of  Jesus  for  Stu- 
dents Today,"  presented  Jesus  as  an  obstacle  to  Atheism, 
to  a  low  and  cheap  estimate  of  human  nature,  to  a 
selfish  tyranny  in  the  social  order,  to  a  narrow-minded 
Nationalism  and  race  prejudice,  to  methods  of  violence, 
and  to  conventional  religion.  Realizing  these  barriers 
to  be  weak  if  not  really  non-existent  today,  he  revealed 
the  necessity  of  translating  our  religion  to  meet  the  per- 
plexities of  social  problems  if  we  are  to  really  practice 
Christianity. 

Dean  Thurmond  of  Howard  Lhiiversity  accused 
present  day  Christians  of  putting  God  aside  when  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so.  "Individual  action  is  imperative. 
.  .  .  Christian  piety  is  not  enough.  The  guilt  of 
society  nmst  be  assumed  by  all.  We  must  put  our  minds 
together  in  remedial  work." 

T.  T.  Brumbaugh  attempted  to  explain  the  failure  on 
the  part  of  Christians  in  bringing  about  unity  in  the 
world  by  pointing  to  the  selfish  and  personal  ambition 
which  has  continually  crept  in  to  deteriorate  original 
motives. 

With  these  brief  appraisals  in  mind  there  are  two 
fair  and  logical  questions  which  I  believe  will  naturally 
occur  to  the  reader.  First :  Is  it  possible,  through  ap- 
plying Christian  principles,  ever  to  bring  about  a  perfect 
adjustment  in  our  social  and  economic  structure?  Sec- 
ond :  A\'hat  are  some  of  the  steps  in  improving  our  Chris- 
tian living  so  as  to  meet  the  needs  which  have  just  been 
mentioned  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  need  not  long  delay 
us.  Total  perfection,  I  think  all  of  us  agree,  will  never 
come  about.  Dr.  Georgia  Harkness,  in  a  forum  dis- 
cussion at  the  conference,  expressed  the  idea  that  life 
will  always  be  a  quest  and  that  God  limited  Himself  in 
His  formation  of  the  universe,  not  having  as  His 
purpose  an  arithmetical  and  mechanical  perfection. 

The  second  question  is  much  less  easily  dealt  with, 
but  not  impossible  of  contemplation.  Bishop  Paul  Kern 
presented  some  challenging  thoughts  in  this  regard  in  his 
discussion  of  "The  Church  in  a  Changing  World."  Per- 
haps the  more  thought-provoking  idea  in  his  lecture  was 
(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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1 5  I^jSS  than  a  score  ol 

}  miles  froui  (Miai'les- 

)  Ashley 
^  ^^^^  River,  are  the  ro- 
mantic and  beautiful  Magnolia 
Gardens.  Tradition  speaks  in 
tlie  history  of  tlie  gardens  just 
as  in  the  proud  old  city,  for 
they  have  remained  in  the 
hands  of  direct  lineal  descend- 
ants for  almost  two  and  a  half 
centuries.  The  original  colon- 
ial mansion  of  brick  was  de- 
stroyed l)y  fire  in  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  and  a  second 
dwelling  was  burned  during  the 
War  Between  the  States. 

The  old  steps  of  this  second 
residence  now  lead  up  to  the 
present  cottage  —  the  spring- 
time residence  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  C.  Norwood  Hastie. 

While  from  earliest  Colonial 
times  there  was  a  garden,  the 
estate  as  it  is  now  was  designed 
hj  the  Rev.  John  Grimke  Dray- 
ton, whose  exquisite  taste  and 
artistic  nature  enabled  him, 
about  1830,  to  create  the  won- 
derland of  unrivalled  beauty 
that  for  more  than  a  century 
has  attracted  travellers  and 
tourists  from  far  and  near. 

The  estate,  Magnolia-on-tlie- 
Ashley,  took  its  name  from  the 
many  fine  si)ecimens  of  the 
Magnolia  Grandiflora.  The  gar- 
den itself  comprises  twenty-five 
acres,  and  in  front  of  the  house  is  a  spacious 
lawn  of  about  sixteen  acres,  surrounded  by  live- 
oaks  planted  centuries  ago.  In  fact,  the  place 
was  originally  known  as  Live-Oaks,  and  it  is 
about  that  place  that  Owen  Wister,  famous 


M  A  (}  N  ( 


American  novelist,  writes  in  Ladij  Baltimore. 
He  describes  in  his  vivid  style  the  glowing  splen- 
dor of  the  flame-like  azaleas  and  the  magnilicent 
live-oaks  veiled  and  nmffled  in  their  long  webs 


and  skeins  of  hanging  moss. 


ens  in 


tlie  Wcdc) 


Wliile  the  Rev.  John  Grimke  Drayton  had  his 
choice  of  a  garden  laid  out  in  formal  lines,  like 
those  on  the  European  continent,  or  a  garden  of 
the  English  landscape  type,  he  chose  the  latter. 
The  formal  garden  represents  the  mastery  of 


man  over  nature,  while  the 
English  landscape  type  repre- 
sents the  giorihcation  of  nature. 
A  garden  of  tliis  style  is  the 
most  difficult  to  create,  hecause 
in  trying  to  conceal  the  liand  of 
man  tlie  line  between  overdoing 
and  underdoing  is  very  delicate. 

Some  of  the  bushes  are  fif- 
teen to  twenty  feet  high — solid 
masses  of  blossoms  in  all 
shades  of  red  from  palest  pink 
to  deepest  crimson,  from  light 
blue  to  deepest  purj^le,  and  n(jw 
and  then  a  pure  white  bush. 

When  phosphate  was  discov- 
ered in  the  rock  underlying 
most  of  that  section,  jMr.  Dray- 
ton sold  a  lot  of  his  acreage  to 
mining  companies.  There  are 
heavy  deposits  of  this  rock  un- 
derlying the  garden  and  lawn. 

A  description  of  this  mystic 
s]j()t  could  never  hope  to  be 
anything  Irat  inadequate ;  how- 
ever, that  master  of  prose, 
John  Galsworthy,  has  attempt- 
ed a  word-picture  that  most 
nearly  catches  the  sj^irit  of  the 
j)lace,  "Nothing  so  free  and 
gracious,  so  lovely  and  wistful, 
nothing  so  richly,  yet  so  ghost- 
like, exists,  planted  by  the  sons 
of  men.  It  is  a  kind  of  j)ara- 
dise  which  has  wandered  down, 
a  miraculously  enchanted  wil- 
derness. 

"Brilliant  with  azaleas,  or 
magnolias,  it  centers  around  a 
pool  of  dreamy  water,  over- 
hung by  tall  trunks  wanly  fes- 
tooned with  gre}"  Florida  moss. 
Beyond  an^'^thing  I  have  ever 
seen,  it  is  other  worldly.  And 
I  went  there  day  after  day,  drawn  as  one  is 
drawn  in  youth  by  visions  of  the  Ionian  Sea  of 
the  East,  or  the  Pacific  Isles.  It's  perfect.  The 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world. ' ' 

—A.  C.  S. 
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BENEATH  THE 
SURFACE 

By  Miles  E.  Smith 


•a  ryyfc^^  OWN  !  Down!  Down!  You  are  carried  in 
f.  a  large  steel  bucket  which  is  being  rapidly 

1  lowered  by  a  constantly  lengthening  thread 
^^^^^  of  cable  until  you  are  more  than  three  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  You  are  taking 
your  first  trip  into  the  deep  and  secret  places  of  an  old 
and  highly  productive  southern  gold  mine. 

"Howdy,  stranger,"  is  the  only  comment  of  the  grmiy 
old  miner  who  guides  the  bucket  to  rest  on  a  little  tram- 
car  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  assists  you  in  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  dismounting.  As  your  feet  reach  the  miry 
earth  beside  the  tram,  you  instinctively  look  up  and  see 
a  small  speck  of  light  filtering  through  the  mouth  of  the 
long  shaft,  like  the  sunlight  through  a  torn  spot  in  the 
top  of  a  circus  tent.  The  high,  converging  walls  of  heavy 
oak  framing  which  stretch  upward  toward  the  heavens 
begin  to  close  in  around  you,  a  lump  rises  in  your  throat, 
a  faint  chill  chases  itself  up  and  down  your  spine,  and 
you  gasp  for  breath  as  you  become  aware  of  your  utter 
smallness.  You  compare  your  frail  form  first  with  an 
ant  on  a  mountain-side  and  then  with  a  paramecium  in 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  as  your  ego  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance. You  are  as  an  acorn  lost  within  a  mighty  forest ; 
a  piece  of  living  clay  hidden  within  a  vast,  wdiirling 
sphere. 

The  miner  unhooks  the  cable  from  the  bucket  and 
pushes  the  tram-car  out  along  the  tramway  into  the  long- 
est drift.  Unconsciously,  you  follow  him.  A  new  feel- 
ing of  awe  wells  up  within  your  breast  when  you  enter 
the  drift.  For  the  first  time  you  realize  that  you  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  different  world  —  the  world  of 
those  brave  men  who  work  beneath  the  surface.  A 
world  so  much  larger,  yet  so  much  smaller ;  so  vast,  yet 
so  compact.  The  world  above  was  filled  with  life,  sun- 
shine, brightness,  and  everyone  was  warm,  dry,  and 
cheerful ;  this  world  below  is  filled  with  death,  darkness, 
shadows,  and  everyone  is  cold,  wet,  and  gloomy. 

When  you  reach  the  first  electric  light  on  your  jour- 
ney down  the  long,  dark  tramway  you  are  prone  to  give 
a  shout  of  joy.  You  are  as  happy  as  a  weary  desert 
traveler  who  unexpectedly  finds  himself  beside  a  large 
oasis.  But  when  you  raise  your  head  and  see  the  mas- 
sive gray  walls  closing  in  around  you  again  your  buoy- 
ant spirits  are  smothered  and  your  vocal  chords  refuse 
to  function.    Light  after  light  is  passed  and  each  one  in 


ils  Inni  ])rii(luccs  within  _\'(iu  llic  same  reaction  of  mo- 
nieiiLiiN  happiness  which  is  as  (|uirkly  dispelled  by  the 
endless  darkness  which  lies  abuve  and  beyond. 

The  miner  whom  you  are  following  suddenly  inter- 
rupts \()ur  de])r('ssing  thouglils  as  he  st()i)s  the  tram-car 
and  giies  around  in  front  of  it  to  throw  a  switch.  You 
\i  lok  up  and  see  that  you  have  reached  a  fork  in  the  drift, 
one  branch  curves  sharply  to  the  left  and  the  other  bends 
slightly  to  the  right.  When  the  miner  begins  i)ushing 
the  tram-car  again  it  follows  the  tramway  to  the  right. 
A  gentle,  but  damp  and  pungent  breeze  strikes  your  face 
as  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the  other  branch  of  the  drift. 
After  another  stretch  of  darkness,  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  light  or  a  faint  breeze  of  foul  air,  the  tramway 
leads  up  a  long  incline  which  almost  stops  the  nfiner  and 
his  tram-car.  While  you  are  sympathizing  with  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  your  companion  you  look  upward  and  gasp 
in  surprise  at  the  marvelous  scene  which  greets  your 
eyes.  Stretching  outward  and  upward  before  you  is  a 
vast,  cave-like  expanse  which  has  been  stoped  from  the 
solid  rock  by  years  of  daily  blasting.  Several  large  two- 
story  houses  could  be  built  in  the  enormous  cavern  and 
there  would  still  be  enough  space  left  over  for  spacious 
front  yards  and  flower  gardens.  From  your  position  on 
the  tramway  as  you  follow  it  down  through  the  center, 
the  rugged  arch  of  gray  rock  spread  across  the  roof  looks 
like  the  evening  heavens  on  a  dark,  cloudy  day.  The 
large  drops  of  cold  water  which  fall  upon  your  chilled 
frame  add  an  eiTective  touch  of  realism  to  your  dreary 
thoughts.  But  when  you  reach  the  miners  who  are 
working  in  a  little  alcove  far  beyond  the  cavern,  your 
gloomy  spirit  is  concjuered  by  a  mixed  emotion  of  ad- 
miration and  sympathy. 

The  "muckers"  ai"e  wearing  garb  similar  to  that  of 
firemen,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  miners'  clothes  are 
wet,  ragged,  and  mud  covered  and  their  caps  have  small 
carbide  lamps  securely  fastened  on  the  front.  Their 
hands  are  rough,  dirty,  and  calloused  and  their  wrin- 
kled faces  are  as  expressionless  as  the  wet  muck  which 
they  are  laboriously  shoveling  into  the  steel  bucket  which 
brought  you  into  this  unholy  place.  The  first  impression 
that  the  "muckers"  make  upon  you  is  rather  grave,  but 
if  you  look  close,  you  can  see  through  this  dark  exterior. 
You  can  look  into  a  heart  not  completel}'  unlike  the  one 
beneath  }'our  fastidious  business  suit ;  you  can  see  an 
eager,  ambitious  soul  crying  out  for  expression  from 
within  a  body  that  has  been  worn,  gnarled,  and  l)ent  b}' 
years  of  mole-like  existence.  A  body  broken  by  years 
of  drudgery  in  a  dozen  different  mines ;  a  body  which 
has  labored  under  many  kinds  of  earth,  but  always 
under  the  same  unwholesome  conditions  ;  a  bod^-  which 
has  been  crushed  and  scarred  by  hundreds  of  accidents 
and  hardened  by  decades  of  exposru'e,  but  always  driven 
on  by  a  spirit  that  refuses  to  be  crushed.  It  has  been 
driven  on  by  an  insane  desire  to  rise  to  the  heights  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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Slea^e^s  in  Reliaicn 

By  Walter  S.  Allen  .. 

The  Sigma  Tau  Alpha  Fraternity  takes  to  the 
air  in  its  effort  to  spread  Christian  leadership. 


A  1  . 
■  ■ 
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Prof.  Price,  Announcer   Crutchfield,   and    Wofford   Male   Chorus    Gather   Around  the 
"Mike"  at  WBT  for  Their  Weekly  Broadcast. 


IN  Thursday,  November  18,  1937,  a  Renais- 
sance in  Christian  Leadership  took  place  at 
Wofford  College.    Since  December,  1933, 

  a  Christian  Leadership  fraternity,  Delta 

Chi  Alpha  by  name,  had  been  established  on  the  campus, 
contemporarily  with  chapters  of  the  same  national 
organization  at  the  University  of  S.  C,  at  Presbyterian 
College,  and  at  Textile  Industrial  Institute.  The  work 
done  by  Wofford's  chapter  was  commendable,  there 
being  qualities  of  leadership  on  the  campus,  but  there 
was  something  lacking.  A  spark  of  leadership  was 
needed  to  obtain  the  proper  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
system;  also,  the  interest  seemed  to  be  only  local,  and 
even  then  only  with  a  certain  set  of  students  on  the 
campus. 

Certain  of  the  student  leaders  held  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion concerning  the  fraternity.  A  new  Christian 
Leadership  organization  was  proposed  and  approved 
and  the  entire  organization  of  the  fraternity  was 
changed.  First,  the  name  Delta  Chi  Alpha  was  changed 
to  Sigma  Tau  Alpha,  the  Greek  translation  of  these 


words  being  "Fellow  Workers  for  the  Truth,"  the 
motto  of  the  new  Fraternity.  The  organization  is  hon- 
orary and  interdenominational  ;  its  meml)ership  is  not 
restricted  to  ministerial  students,  but  to  those  who  have 
a  common  interest  in  Christian  Leadership  and  who 
strive  to  lead  more  truthful  and  wholesome  lives.  The 
purpose  of  the  fraternity  was  brought  out  by  its  honor- 
ary president.  Dr.  A.  M.  Trawick,  in  a  radio  broadcast 
from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Tuesday,  December  28,  when  he 
said,  "Evidences  of  Vital  Religion  among  students  are 
manifold  and  unmistakable,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
kindred  organizations,  students  missionary  unions, 
church-campus  committees,  deputation  groups  for 
preaching,  teaching,  singing,  prayer  and  discussion 
groups,  summer  and  winter  conferences  and  the  earnest 
search  after  truth  through  reading,  church  attendance, 
and  personal  cultivation,  all  testify  that  religion  lives 
and  grows  in  the  hearts  of  students.  It  is  out  of  this 
urge  to  promote  religious  living  that  the  S.  T.  A. 
has  arisen." 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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The  "Eyes"  Have  It! 


By  Donald  Foster 


TTrTO5~n,VVM  vou  ever  made  it  a  point  to  watch 


K_  ..le  eyes  of  the  people  with  whom  you  come 
^1  in  daily  contact?  1  don't  mean  just  the 
f  those  whom  you  count  among  your 
close  friends,  but  those  of  every  person  you  meet,  re- 
gardless of  his  station. 

Several  years  ago  I  got  a  job  as  an  extra  postman 
one  Christmas  during  their  annual  rush,  and,  as  a 
result  of  my  experiences  during  that  time,  I  was 
prompted  to  try  to  read  in  the  eyes  of  those  I  met 
just  a  little  of  what  their  lives  might  be. 

I  recall  that,  as  I  would  go  from  house  to  house 
with  the  mail,  I  would  often  be  met  at  the  door  by 
some  one  expecting  to  receive  mail.  I  have  in  mind  one 
boy  in  particular  that  I  liked  to  watch.  The  girl  with 
whom  he  went  was  away  at  college,  and  she  always 
wrote  to  him  on  blue  stationery.  On  the  days  that 
he  was  due  a  letter  he  would  invariably  meet  me  at 
the  door;  sometimes  he  would  even  come  half  a  block 
down  the  street.  As  I  would  hand  him  the  letter,  his 
eyes  would  light  up  so  that  the  whole  expression  on 
his  face  would  be  altered.  I  tried  one  time  holding  his 
letter  back,  as  if  it  had  not  come,  but  there  was  such 
utter  disappointment  which  he  was  unable  to  hide  in 
his  eyes  that  I  never  tried  it  again. 

My  route  led  for  a  short  distance  through  a  poor 
tenement  district.  There  was  a  pitiful  old  lady  in  that 
district  whose  son  I  learned  was  sick  in  another  city. 
Every  time  I  went  up  her  street  I  would  see  her  fear- 
fully looking  out  through  the  broken  glass  of  her  front 
door.  Her  eyes,  which  seemed  to  bore  right  through 
me,  would  follow  my  actions  from  the  time  I  got  in 
sight  until  I  had  safely  passed  her  house.  There  was 
deep,  unashamed  fear  in  those  eyes.  One  day  I  had 
to  carry  an  advertising  circular  to  her,  and  T  would 
gladly  give  anything  I  have  to  forget  the  look  of  soul- 
racking  horror  and  despair  that  I  read  in  her  eyes  as 
I  handed  her  the  circular. 

I  have  just  mentioned  two  of  the  many  instances 
that  crowd  my  memory  as  a  result  of  my  experiment 
during  that  job.  Part  of  my  duties  while  I  worked  at 
the  post  office  were  to  keep  the  general  delivery  window 
during  the  dinner  hour  of  the  man  who  regularly  held 
that  job.  This  afforded  me  a  marvelous  opportunity  to 
continue  my  experiment. 

During  the  time  I  kept  the  window,  I  had  a  periodic 
visitor  every  other  day.  She  was  a  young  girl  whom  I 
knew.  The  first  day  she  came  to  the  window  while  I 


was  on  duty  she  was  so  surprised  and  startled  that  she 
turned  away,  and  then,  after  apparently  thinking  it 
over,  she  came  back,  and,  after  securing  my  ])romise 
not  to  give  her  away,  told  me  that  she  was  carrying  on 
a  correspondence  with  a  boy  whom  her  parents  had 
forbidden  her  to  go  with.  So  each  day  during  her  lunch 
hour  she  would  come  and  stand  in  the  lobby  until  she 
caught  my  eye.  When  I  got  the  letter  from  my  pile, 
she  would  hurry  past  the  window,  taking  the  letter  as 
she  went.  All  the  time  she  stood  in  the  post  office  she 
would  glance  nervously  around  at  the  various  other 
people  to  see  if  anyone  were  noticing  her.  One  day 
after  I  had  found  her  letter,  J  noticed  her  father  coming 
in  the  door.  I  tried  my  best  to  stop  her  before  she 
came  over.  Just  as  she  took  the  letter  her  father,  who 
had  seen  her,  came  up  to  her.  They  were  facing  each 
other,  so  that  by  dint  of  a  little  straining  I  could  see  both 
of  their  eyes.  As  he  questioned  her  regarding  the 
letter,  I  could  see  a  rather  hurt  look  in  his  eyes  which 
gave  way  to  anger.  Then  I  looked  at  her.  Stark  fear 
was  at  first  prevalent  in  her  eyes,  then  they  began  to 
fill  with  tears  and  bitterness  showed  itself  uppermost. 
When  she  began  to  talk,  a  sort  of  defiance  superceded 
the  look  of  bitterness.  At  that  moment  I  was  interrupted 
in  order  to  wait  on  someone.  Sometime  later  when  1 
was  again  free,  I  looked  up  to  find  them  both  coming 
toward  my  window.  There  was  a  new  look  of  under- 
standing in  both  pair  of  eyes.  When  they  got  to  the 
window,  the  father  told  me  to  forward  any  mail  which 
came  to  his  daughter  straight  to  their  home,  so  that 
she  might  receive  it  there. 

Another  outstanding  incident  occurred  during  that 
period  when  a  traveling  man  came  to  call  for  his  ex- 
pected mail.  As  I  remember,  he  came  the  first  time  on 
Friday,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  an  average  type 
traveling  salesman.  His  clothes  were  ne^t  but  not 
expensive.  As  I  looked  through  the  mail  to  find  his 
particular  letter,  he  rather  expansively  told  me  that  it 
contained  his  commission  check.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  it  certainly  was  badly  needed  just  then,  and  that  it 
was  nice  to  have  it  to  depend  on.  1  looked  through 
the  stack  twice,  and,  at  his  request,  a  third  time.  As 
I  glanced  up  after  the  third  time,  I  noticed  a  rather 
stunned  look  in  his  eyes.  I  realized  that  he  really  did 
need  it,  so  as  he  turned  away  I  told  him  I  was  sure 
it  would  be  in  by  the  next  day.  The  next  morning  as 
I  went  around  opening  the  various  windows,  1  recog- 
( Continued  on  Page  25) 
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OxcLance 


HE  usual  appetizing  variety  of  composition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  December  Concept. 
The  sketch  on  Archibald  Rutledge,  gviest 
artist,  is  extremely  well  versed  and  gives  us 
some  informal  information  on  this  outstanding  poet  of 
Living  America.  "Te  Deum"  and  "Christmas  Knowl- 
edge," a  revelation,  supply  the  Christmas  atmosphere 
in  verse.  Josephine  Myers  reviews  Life  and  Miss 
Celeste.  In  "Harbor  Lights"  an  old  plot  is  dusted  off  and 
again  tells  the  tragic  story  of  a  poor  girl  saved  in  the 
instant  of  hurling  herself  over  a  bridge  and  into  the 
waters  beneath,  to  end  this  cruel  life.  At  least  she  could 
have  gotten  her  feet  wet.  Compliments  to  Florine 
Huger  for  a  very  attractive  cover  design. 


In  Cornell's  Areopagus  "The  Role  of  the  College 
Journalist"  by  Bernard  Gartlir  supplies  us  with  the  can- 
did statement : 


"The  functions  of  the  college  newspaper  is  to 
train  undergraduates  how  to  read  a  newspaper 
and  to  help  them  appreciate  unbiased  accounts  of 
the  news." 


IVie  Archiz'e  of  December  is  the  best  we  have  seen. 
It  contains  the  final  chapter  of  "Rank  and  File"  by 
Walter  Schaefer,  and  Jane  Dusenbury  also  contributes 
an  excellent  short  story  in  "Her  Four  Years,"  a  tale 
of  two  college  girls  —  one  a  conformist,  the  other  a 
non-conformist.  The  plot  is  well  developed  and  linked 
with  passages  of  thoughtful  realism  leading  to  a  skillful 
culmination.  "Princess"  is  a  tender  innocent  story  of 
a  romance  for  which  we  had  almost  given  up  hope.  It  is 
pleasingly  written  in  a  dialect  that  mirrors  the  simple 
purity  of  the  characters  : 

"We  vowed  there  that  nuthin'  "cept  death'd 
ever  part  us,  an'  nuthin'  never  has.   You  know,  I 
don't  believe  there's  many  mates  like  that  lef"  in 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe 
fuls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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CAMPUS  CARNIVAL 


ImisI  (  Maid:  "I  shiver  every  lime  I  tliiuk  of  a 
liandsiiiiK'  \(>un<;  man  kissint^'  inc." 

Si'cond  (  )ld  Maid:  "And  here  I  had  been  ihinkini; 
\on  had  St.  \  ilirs'  dance  all  these  _\-cars." — Tc.nis 
Raiujcr. 

• 

I 

The  moon  had  been  shining  a  few  minntes  ago,  but 
now  there  were  pouring  from  the  heavens,  cats,  dogs, 
pitchforks,  hoes,  rakes,  Sears  Roel^uck  catalogues,  and 
some  rain.  Our  ardent  young  lover  was  caught  at  his 
"one  and  only's  house,"  without  an  umbrella  (  as  though 
an  imibrella  would  be  of  use  against  the  elements  on  a 
night  like  this).  His  sweet  young  thing  heaved  and 
sighed,  "Darling,  1  can't  let  you  go  home  on  a  night  like 
this  ;  vou'll  catch  your  death  of  cold.  I'll  ask  mother  to 
fix  the  guest  room."  The  lad  was  all  thanks  as  the 
beauty  disappeared  into  another  rrK)m  in  search  of  her 
parents. 

II 

A  few  minutes  later  the  young  girl  came  back  to  find 
her  lover's  favorite  chair  empty.  She  called  his  name 
several  times  and,  receiving  no  answer,  was  about  to 
call  out  the  state  militia,  for  a  night  like  this  was  enough 
to  frighten  anyone,  when  a  timid  tapping  suddenly 
S(junded  on  the  front  door.  She  cautiously  opened  it 
and  peered  outside  to  find  our  young  hero  soaking  wet 
and  drenched,  with  a  small  package  under  his  arm. 

"Oh,  where  have  you  been?" 

"Who,  me?"  he  said,  "Oh,  I  just  went  home  for  my 
pajamas." — Scripf^s  'N  Pranks. 

An  athlete  is  a  dignified  bunch  of  muscles  unable  to 
split  wood  or  sift  the  ashes. — Borcdzvalk. 

They  do  sav  that  one  dumb  freshman,  having  been 
told  by  one  of  his  profs  to  put  his  pledge  at  the  end  of 
his  quiz  paper,  wisely  wrote,  "Pi  Kappa  Phi," — Scrips 
'N  Pranks. 

"What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Gene?" 

"Well,  the  other  night  the  lights  went  out  in  his  girl's 
parlor  and  he  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  tinkering  with 
fuses." — Kiffv  Kaf. 

• 

Old  Maid  (hearing  noise  under  bed)  :  "Quick,  Ida, 
the  lights." 

Ida:    "P>ut  they're  on." 
Old  Maid  :    "Don't  argue." 


vShe  :  "Here  come  ihe  chajjerones  !" 
Me:  "'I'hey  make  me  sick.     Something  shoulil  be 
done  abtnit  these  thrill  seekers." — Pup. 

• 

She  had  just  received  a  skunk  coat  from  her  hus- 
liand. 

"1  d(jn't  see  how  such  a  beautiful  fur  can  come  from 
such  a  foul  smelling  beast !"  she  exclaimed,  enraptured. 

"Really,  my  dear,"  exclaimed  the  outraged  husband. 
"I  didn't  ask  for  thanks,  but  you  might  at  least  be  cour- 
teous."— A^.  Y.  U.  Varieties. 

• 

"Next  time  we'll  bring  sandwiches  and  have  a  real 
picnic." — YcUoiv  J ackct. 

"An  tink  of  all  de  cultin-al  advantages  a  fratoinity 
ofi^ers  youse." — Coz'crcd  Wagon. 

• 

"Another  pupil  lost,"  said  the  professor,  as  his  glass 
eye  rolled  down  the  sink. —  Yellow  Jacket. 

• 

"Who's  that  awful  lookin'  femme  in  blue  over  there 
by  the  orchestra?" 
"That's  my  aunt." 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  her.  I  mean  that  horrible  one  who 
looks  as  if  she  had  on  a  fake  face." 
"She's  my  sister." 

"Boy,  she  sure  can  dance." — West  Pointer. 
O 

"What  you  need  is  an  electric  bath." 
"Nothing  doing.  Doc  —  I  had  an  uncle  drown  that 
wav  up  at  Sing  Sing." — Annapolis  Log. 

• 

Wise  Guy  (boarding  a  street  car)  :  "\\'ell,  Noah, 
is  the  Ark  full  ?" 

Conductor:  "Nope,  we  need  one  more  jackass! 
Come  on  in." — Maroon  Bee. 

• 

Dear  Clarence: 

I  so  zcant  to  tliank  \<ou  for  that  loz'ely  card  yon  sent 
me.  It  zvas  more  than  I  expected  after  only  going  out 
witli  you  steady  for  the  last  eight  months.  /'»;  so  glad 
you  picked  out  one  with  a  good  deal  of  zvritten  matter 
on-  it  —  but  then  you  alzvays  did  knozv  that  I  had  a  yen 
for  poetry.  The  card  reveals  your  real  character,  and 
I  really  appreciate  your  sending  it  to  me  z'cry  much  — 
ill  fact  some  day  I'm  going  to  read  it.  It  zcas  nice  knozv- 
ing  you  — 

Your  e.v-girl-friend . 

—  )'elloZi.<  Jacket. 
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Crisis  in  the  Church 

NDENIABLE  is  the  fact  that  the  church  is 
losing  out  as  the  leader  of  intellect  and  in- 
spiration among  human  beings.  More  and 
more  we  find  that  the  congregations  are 
dropping  off.  not  because  the  church  has  nothing  to  give 
us,  but  because  we  have  progressed  and  the  church  has 
not.  Everything  it  has  to  oiTer  today  we  find  in  a  su- 
perior form  somewhere  else.  The  charitable  duties  of 
the  church  have  for  a  large  part  been  taken  over  by  the 
government  and  organized  institutions.  Education  in 
church  schools  has  greatly  been  superceded  by  the  state 
universities.  The  promotion  of  art  and  music  has  also 
largely  been  the  result  of  non-denominational  interests. 

"What  then,"  one  might  ask,  "is  there  unique  about 
the  church  that  cannot  be  found  in  a  better  form  else- 
where?" There  is  nothing.  For  while  the  church  is 
doing  some  good  work,  this  work  is  being  done  outside 
the  church  as  well,  and  usually  better. 

The  fate  of  the  church  lies  in  the  youth  of  today, 
who  are  to  be  the  religious  leaders  of  tomorrow.  They 
realize  the  problem  and  are  taking  constructive  steps  to 
efifectively  meet  it.  The  concensus  of  their  labors  in- 
dicates a  return  to  the  old-time  religion — to  basic  Chris- 
tianity.   Mr.  Houck  in  his  article  on  Clirisfiaii  Youtli 


and  a  Chaiujing  World  points  out  that  we  never  have 
really  tried  Christianity.  Perhaps  that  is  the  answer  to 
what  people  want  in  church — the  pure  religion  of  the 
old  kind  that  uncompromisingly  adheres  to  principles  of 
Christ  throughout  a  changing  world. 

—A.  C.  S. 


In  This  Issue 

May  we  indulge  in  a  bit  of  that  pardonable  pride 
when  we  bring  to  your  attention  a  few  of  the  facts 
connected  with  that  full-color  picture  of  Magnolia 
Gardens  on  our  center  spread?  In  the  process  of  print- 
ing, five  dififerent  plates  were  necessary  to  faithfully 
print  the  array  of  colors  found  in  Magnolia.  It  is  with 
the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Hastie,  the  present  owner, 
that  we  were  allowed  to  use  them.  With  over  thirty 
years  of  experience  in  publishing  college  magazines 
in  this  State,  our  printers  state  that  this  is  the  first  time 
they  have  used  such  an  illustration  in  such  a  periodical 
as  ours.  The  plates  were  originally  manufactured  for 
use  in  the  booklet  distributed  to  visitors  in  the  gardens. 
The  number  of  these  booklets  printed  has  run  well  over 
a  million  in  the  past  decade. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

The  tragedy  of  the  higher  educational  system  in 
America  is  that  for  one  hundred  years  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  magnifying  science  and  mini- 
mizing philosophy  and  graduating  young  people  to 
whom  truth  means  "little  more  than  a  body  of  observ- 
able facts ;  beauty,  conformity  to  fashions ;  goodness, 
doing  things  that  will  make  one  comfortable  or  popular. 
Out  of  our  most  capable  youth,  capable  of  high  adven- 
ture, we  are  manufacturing  mental  and  ethical  jellyfish." 
— Henry  W.  Tijfany  in  The  W atchman-Bxaniiner. 


SHADOWS 

Queer  things, — 

Racing  up  and  down  hills,  cross  streams, 
Following  you  like  a  faithful  servant, 
Jumping  from  tables 
To  chairs  and  walls  ; 
Darting  across  the  room. 
Chasing  you  about, 
Meeting  you  at  a  point, 
Head  to  head,  to  whisper. 

— Kenneth  Herbert,  '^y. 
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The  Poster-man      Authors'  Column 


By  Peter  Baker 

Ho  is  tall 

and  slrdiij;-. 
His  bronze  face  lifted  to  the  sky, 
as  he  stands  with  feet 

hrnily  planted 


His  well-proportioned  body 


far  apart. 


radiates  the  essence  of 


health 


as  he  stands  basking  in  the  warm 


sunlight, 


—  the  Poster-Man. 


Bill  Houck 


Hill  Houck  contributes  his 
second  article  of  the  year  in  this 
issue,  and  we  think  ycju  will  fmd 
his  account  of  what  was  done  at 
the  recent  Methodist  Conference 
of  real  interest.  The  youth  of 
today  are  aware  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  church,  and  it  is 
in  their  hands  that  its  future  lies. 


Tall  black  letters 


spell. 


"Workers  of  America, 


Unite ! 


You  are  the 


Backbone  of  the  Nation, 


Fight 


for  your  rights  !" 


A  thin  emaciated 

worker 
gazes  at  the  Poster-Man. 
His  skinny 

half-fed  body 

swells  with  pride. 
He  looks  at  Him  and  sees 

embodied 

his  highest 

hopes  and  aims. 
Momentarily  a  sparkle  lights 

his  eyes. 
Momentarily  his  hard  drawn  face 

relaxes. 

And  then  immediately 

he  regains  the 

dull 

listless 

look  of  lost  ambition. 
But  in  his 

heart 

he  carries  an 

ember  of  pride 
inspired  by  the  Poster-Man, 
kept  alive 

because  he  is  the 
"Backbone  of  the  Nation." 


AValter  Allen,  head  of  the  Sigma 
Tau  Alpha  publicity  department, 
released  the  current  article  for 
publication  and  procured  for  us 
the  attractive  cut  that  accompanies 
it. 


Walter  Allen 


Dave  "Colonel"  Garvin  surprised 
us  with  his  "Fickle  Fate,"  and  we 
were  glad  to  print  it.  Dave  has  an 
ingenious  imagination  that  enabled 
him  to  compose  those  "tricky"  ads 
you've  been  noticing  in  the  Old 
Gold  and  Black. 


Dave  Garz'in 


Donald  Foster  writes  enter- 
tainingly about  an  experiment 
that  he  was  interested  in.  His 
thoroughness  in  covering  the  sub- 
ject indicates  that  he  is  a  good 
observer  of  details. 


Donald  Foster 
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TO  HAVE  AND  HAVE  NOT— By  Ernest  Hemingway 


IFE  on  the  Florida  Keys  isn't  an  easy 
mattei-  when  you  haven't  got  money  and 
it's  especially  difficult  when  you  have  three 
growing  girls  and  a  wife  to  support. 
Ed  Morgan  had  managed  pretty  well  before  the 
depression  to  charter  his  fishing  boat  quite  regularly, 
hut  now  money  and  free-spending  weren't  so  popular. 
He  crossed  the  Stream  over  to  Havana  in  hope  of  better 
luck  there  —  and  found  it,  or  at  least  he  thought  he 
had  when  a  bruscjue  northerner  engaged  the  boat  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  gulf-stream  fishing.  He  gave 
Ed  enough  money  to  pay  for  gasoline  and  each  day  for 
almost  a  week  they  trolled  for  the  elusive  sword-marlin. 
Then  one  day  Ed  waited  in  vain  for  the  stranger,  only 
to  learn  later  that  he  had  skipped  out  on  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Clipper.  He  was  stranded  in  Cuba  without  money 
and  a  very  slim  chance  of  getting  any. 

Only  these  desperate  circumstances  drove  him  into  a 


deal  with  a  suave  Chinaman  who  was  engaged  in  snuig- 
gling  his  native  countrymen  into  the  United  States  from 
Cuba  by  having  them  transported  across  the  narrow 
stretch  of  water  in  the  night. 

Plans  were  negotiated,  and  at  the  proper  time  Ed 
Morgan  approached  a  deserted  spot  of  Cuban  shoreline 
and  took  on  eight  cowering  orientals.  He  locked  theiu 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  collected  for  them,  and  then 
fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  smuggler  and  strangled  him. 
At  the  point  of  a  gun,  he  forced  his  cargo  to  jump  over 
the  side  to  wade  back  to  the  Cuban  shore,  while  he 
opened  the  throttle  and  was  headed  once  more  for  Key 
West,  amid  a  cloud  of  spray  and  smoke. 

Thus  concludes  the  first  adventure  of  Ed  Morgan  in 
the  book.  The  remaining  chapters  tell  in  Heming- 
way's vivid,  sometimes  exceedingly  vulgar  but  always 
realistic  style,  the  life  of  the  native  Floridian  in  the  Keys. 
His  story  is  human  and  exceedingly  interesting- 

—A.  C.  S. 


MAN 

A  germ  imbued  in  fertile  sanctury, 
Stirred  by  some  power  unseen, 
To  grow  and  grow,  until  one  day 
The  shrillness  of  a  baby's  cry- 
Heralds  birth  of  another  Man  Child. 
Pain  and  joy  intermingle 
Around  this  pink,  new-breathing  thing. 
Guarded  well  with  proud  responsibility, 
And  minds  alive  with  lofty  imaginations. 
Tiny  hands,  soft  and  helpless,  to  grow 
Into  strong  hands,  but  still  .  .  .  helpless. 
To  be  destroyed  by  a  three-letter  word, 
Not  horizontal  or  vertical  as  in  a  puzzle. 
But  like  eddies  in  the  wake 
Of  a  toy  sailboat,  it  pursues  ruthlessly ; 
Waiting,  watching,  for  that  moment 
When  the  wind  will  come  in  swirls 
Of  sudden  gusts,  to  beat  fiercely 
On  the  proud  hand-tailored  craft 


ILD 

And  cause  it  to  quiver,  poise  uncertainly. 

Then,  with  a  sudden  helplessness, 

Flutter  like  a  wounded  bird. 

Tired  from  the  race  with  its  pursuing  eddies. 

It  allows  them  to  rush  over  and  imprison  it. 

A  dumb  stare  envelopes  the  youthful  boatsman 

As  he  sees  his  handicraft  overcome. 

With  a  cry  he  springs  forward. 

And  with  outstretched  hands  reaches 

To  rescue  his  boat,  but  there  .  .  . 

Too  late,  it  glides  with  a  sudden  thrust 

Over  the  brink  and  down  the  drain. 

War! 

Are  you  but  a  chessman,  a  pawn? 
Will  there  be  a  cry  heard  around 
The  world,  a  cry  of  anguish  for  you? 
The  wind  blows  ;  the  waters  grow  murky  ; 
Will  you  ride  out  the  storm,  Man  Child? 

— B.  N.  Braddy. 
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Spartanburg's  Newest  & 
Leading  Florist! 

PARROTrS  FLOWERS 


Phone  176 


Representatives ; 

MIKE  BROWNLEY 
and  ED  BRADDY 


156  East  Main  Street 


THE  DuPRE  BOOK  STORE 

STUDENTS  CORDIALLY 
WELCOMED 


194  E.  Main  St. 


The  Best  Places  in  Town  to  Eat 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

RALPH    L.  GREENE,  MANAGER 

Phone  1078 

Across  North  Church  Street  from  Wofford  Campus 


Hair  Cut,  25c  —  Shave,  20c  —  Massage,  25c 
Shampoo,  25c  —  Tonic,  20c 


ODOM  BARBER  SHOP 

148  N.  Church  St. 


Phone  70 


THE  ELITE 

La  PETITE  ELITE 

THE  BILTMORE 


EXCHANGE 

(Contimu'd  from  Page  19) 

tliis  ol'  world.  J!^verybody'.s  too  busy  l'  ever 
know  what  real  hones'  t'  goodness  livin'  is.  Prin- 
ce.ss  'n'  me  wuzn't  that  a  way.  We  didn't  have 
nuthin'  but  each  other,  an'  we  set  there  under  that 
ol'  black  haw  tree  a  dreamin'  uv'  th'  years  that 
wuz  t'  come.  We  didn't  do  no  fancy  kissin'  'r 
carryin"  on  like  nios"  young  folks  nowadays  do. 
Princess  never  wuz  a  body  fer  kissin'  an'  a 
carryin'  on  jus'  fer  th'  hell  uv  it.  An'  you  know, 
I  ain't  never  seen  no  good  come  uv  it  myse'f.  I 
jus'  kissed  her  an'  set  there  a  holdin'  her  real  tight 
in  my  arms  a  wonderin'  if  it  wuz  all  a  dream.  I 
thought  t'  myse'f  that  I  wuz  jes"  natur'lly  th' 
luckiest  man  alive  t'  have  as  fine  an'  pure  a 
woman  as  my  little  Princess." 


In  the  Columbia  College  Criterion,  poems  by  Louise 
Abney  and  Gwendolyn  Hoover  are  particularly  good. 
"My  Star"  by  Annie  Martha  Spell  carries  a  good 
thought.  We  are  still  scanning  the  joke  page  in  search 
of  some  form  of  humor,  but  so  far  none  has  been  found. 
Inspired  by  the  call  for  contributions  in  your  editorial, 
we  are  sending  you  a  good  joke. 


The  Florida  Review  is  sincerely  a  hero-worshipper 
of  Scribuer's  and  has  achieved  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion deserving  praise,  especially  the  Art  Editors.  Their 
work  is  fresh  and  novel,  adding  both  color  and  life  to 
the  printed  words.  Fascinated  by  the  simple  easy  rules 
enumerated  in  the  new  book  Hoic  to  Win  Friends  and 
Influence  People,  Roy  Benjamin,  Jr.  springs  them  on  a 
ticket-giving  policeman  in  his  story  "How  to  Apply  Dale 
Carnegie  to  a  Traffic  Cop."  Cracker  life  is  illustrated 
by  swift  dramatic  action  in  the  play  "Cracker  Coal," 
with  Stetson  Kennedy's  "Black  Bottom"  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  short  story  enthusiast.  Poetry  by  Frank 
Shea  adds  a  finished  touch  to  a  fine  publication. 


We  find  in  the  December  issue  of  The  Aurora,  from 
Agnes  Scott,  a  review  of  the  book  Nezv  Frontiers  of  the 
Mind,  a  story  of  experiments  in  mental  clairvoyance  and 
telepathy  conducted  at  Duke  University  during  the  past 
seven  years.  J.  B.  Rhine,  Professor  of  Parapsychology 
at  Duke,  says,  at  the  close  of  his  book :  "The  lure  is 
there.  If  from  these  future  adventures  we  attain  an 
evidential  eminence  from  which  still  future  frontiers  of 
the  mind  of  man  are  visible,  who  would  prefer  to  have 
stood  with  Balboa  on  a  peak  in  Darien  for  the  initial 
sight  of  a  new  ocean  or  even  on  the  bow  of  the  Santa 
Maria  for  the  first  happy  glim'ise  of  the  outlines  of  a 
new  world." 


The  Frothesian  creates  a  laconic  thought-provoking 
article  in  "Naked  Souls,"  and  "The  Flowering  of  New 
lingland  Poetry"  permits  a  brief  study  of  the  works  of 
Freneau,  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  with 
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selections  from  each.  In  "Showers  of  Youth"  hy  Flor- 
ence Bolding  there  is  a  choice  description  of  a  rain-storm 
in  a  reminiscent  atmosphere.  The  three-page  narrative 
on  "Columbia,  South  Carolina"  should  be  of  interest. 
Our  chief  criticism  is  with  the  length  of  most  of  the 
articles.  They  remind  one  of  the  two-page  English 
themes  to  be  handed  in  every  week  to  the  professor. 
Some  of  the  authors  should  write  something  reflecting 
a  little  time  and  research. 


From  the  Fordham  Monthly  we  quote  a  stanza  from 
slides  of  human  experiences  expressed  by  John  P.  Mc- 
Elroy  in  his  "Forever  Remembrances"  : 
"The  footsteps  of  a  worker 
in  the  quiet  stillness 
of  the  early  morning 
sounding  on  the  sidewalks 
of  the  sleeping  city 
like  a  lost  friend  walking  far  away." 


A  review  of  Life  and  Death  of  a  Spanish  Toivn  ap- 
pears in  an  interesting  form  by  Max  Jones  in  The  P.  C. 
Collegian  for  December.  Robert  Rogers'  poem  "So" 
speaks  for  itself,  and  "Lovely  Thing  This  Is"  deserves 
mention.  The  stories  are  still  being  written  in  a  whole- 
sale manner  with  no  thought  toward  perfection  of  detail. 
This  detracts  immensely  from  the  good  ideas  expressed. 
Several  proof  readings  should  serve  to  get  rid  of  these 
rough  corners  and  give  them  the  finish  they  need. 


Congratulations  on  your  second  anniversary,  Georgia 
Arch.  "Holiday  Mail"  reminds  us  that  such  students 
still  exist  who  try  to  influence  professors  into  giving 
them  good  marks  —  Interesting  subject.  The  cover 
design  of  The  Georgia  ArcJi  is  artistically  modern. 

—  E.  N.  B. 


THE  "EYES"  HAVE  IT 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
nized  the  same  man  anxiously  waiting  for  the  regular 
man  at  the  general  delivery  window  to  look  for  his 
letter.  Remembering  the  occasion  the  day  before.  I 
stopped  just  long  enough  to  see  if  his  letter  had  come. 
It  had  not.  As  he  passed  me  he  recognized  me  and 
squared  his  shoulders.  Still  he  was  not  able  to  hide 
the  look  of  disappointment  and  desperation  in  his  eyes. 
Monday  morning  the  same  situation  occurred.  This 
time  I  noticed  that  he  was  badly  in  need  of  a  shave 
and  that  his  clothes  showed  that  he  had  slept  in  them. 
This  time  I  came  up  to  stand  beside  him  as  he  waited. 
The  man  behind  the  window  looked  through  the  batch 
one  time  and  had  started  on  the  second.  I  glanced  at 
the  man  beside  me,  and,  as  he  looked  at  me,  I  read  a 
sort  of  mute  appeal  therein.  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
offering  a  small  amount  to  tide  him  over  when  a  letter 


was  handed  across  the  counter.  The  man  took  one  look 
at  the  envelope,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  turned  to  me. 
His  eyes  glistened  with  unaffected  tears  of  relief. 

I  cannot  help  but  reflect  when  I  review  my  experi- 
ences in  watching  people's  eyes  that  therein  are  the 
truest  mirrors  of  a  person's  feelings.  The  exterior  veil 
of  clothing  and  fine  surroundings  sometimes  can  dis- 
guise the  true  personality  —  but  the  eyes  are  windows 
of  the  soul. 
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Schoble  Hats 


P  R I  C  E'S 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP 

123  North  Church  Street 
At  Kennedy 

Lovelace  Gunter,  College  Representative 

Manhattan  Beau-Brummel 
Shirts  Neckwear 


Try  a  Few  of 

F  E  W'S 
BAR-  B-CUES 

We  Deliver 

418  W.  Main  St. 


Phone  639 
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PALMETTO  AMUSEMENTS 

(INCORPORATED) 

CAROLINA  -  STATE 
STRAND  ^  CRITERION 
THEATRES 

Spartanburg's  Finest  6ntertainment 
on  Stage  and  Screen 

AT  PRICES  YOU  CAN  AFFORD 


FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 

CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 

W.  E.  (Shorty)  HENDERSON 

Hair  Cut,  35c 

112  N.  Church  St. 


Phones:  Office,  1762 

Residence,  1595 


DR.  C.  C.  JOHNSON 

Optometrist 

403  Andrews  BIdg.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
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THE  TRAGEDY  OF  AlPOTU 

((  on  I  iiiucd  from  I'agc  7) 
fcU'd  him  vvilh  iiiaiiv  hlows,  l)Ut  llicy  fell  back,  stopped, 
when  ihcv  hclic'ld  ihc-  stately,  matronly  beauty  of  l^eace. 
vShe  arose  majestically  and  spoke  to  them,  s])oke  to  them 
with  a  voice  so  lovely  that  the  rainbow-colored  songbirds 
in  the  ever  fragrant,  shady  Aipotuian  bowers  ceased  their 
heavenly  warbling  and  listened  with  rapt  attention.  With 
a  voice  so  melodious  that  no  singer  in  Heaven  or  earth 
has  yet  been  able  to  equal:  "Hold!  vSons  of  Man!  You 
know  not  what  you  do  —  hesitate  just  a  moment,  think  ! 
You  are  int(jxicated  with  what  you  believe  is  new  wine, 
but  it  is  really  as  old  as  the  ground  on  which  you  tread. 
So  consult  the  sage.  Reason,  before  you  continue  to 
commit  such  rash  acts  as  you  are  now  doing." 

"Away  with  her!  Down  with  her!  To  hell  with 
both  Love  and  Peace !"  cried  one  member  of  the  san- 
guinary rabl)le,  and  at  this  the  crazed,  blood-thirsty 
mass  of  humanity  surged  forward,  dragged  down  the 
comely  Peace,  tore  her  clothing  and  bound  her  with 
rusty  chains.  Then  the  two  monarchs  were  made  to 
walk  the  streets,  were  forced  to  be  the  object  of  the 
jeers  of  the  maddened  multitudes.  Peace  wept  long  and 
loud  for  her  daughter,  Liberty,  but  it  was  all  of  no 
avail,  for  the  Angels  had  compassion  on  this  pvn-e  virgin 
and  took  her  through  the  opal  gates  so  that  she  might 
dwell  with  them  and  lend  a  new  light,  add  a  greater 
lustre  and  beauty  to  the  golden  streets  of  Heaven. 

The  Aipotuians  now  called  in  Mars  to  reign  over 
them.  His  first  act  was  to  banish  Love  from  the  island, 
but  he  saved  Peace  for  his  own  pleasure.  He  assembled 
the  entire  population  of  the  island  in  the  immense  public 
square,  and  before  all  these,  he  desecrated  the  stately 
matron.  Peace.  Her  shrieks  rent  the  air  ;  Anavrin  rose 
and  tried  vainly  to  swallow  the  island,  but  his  strength 
was  wasted ;  his  waves  dashed  harmlessly  on  the  sand 
beaches,  for  then  as  now,  Lucifer  took  care  of  his  own. 
And  then,  to  complete  the  atrocity  of  his  heinous  crime, 
flagrant  Mars  stabbed  virtuous  Peace  with  his  blood- 
stained sword.  It  is  said  that  the  cries  of  Peace  were  so 
heart-rending  that  the  window  in  Heaven  was  sealed  up, 
that  the  sun  hid  his  face  for  eleven  days,  that  Neptune 
moved  his  court  from  the  coral-bottomed  Anavrin,  and 
that  Almighty  God  Himself  took  compassion  on  the  un- 
fortunate Peace,  for  darkness  fell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  the  waves  of  Anavrin  rose  high  and  angrily 
about  the  shores  of  this  unfortunate  isle.  Peace  lay  on 
the  ground  unheeded,  her  life  blood  streaming  out  on 
the  sand,  but  when  the  world  ascended  from  the  mouth 
of  darkness,  the  body  of  the  bleeding  Peace  had  dis- 
appeared —  it  is  related  that  two  men  clothed  in  shinv 
raiment  bore  her  away. 

Nevertheless,  Mars  was  undaunted  and  all  t)f  Luci- 
fer's Satanic  hordes  were  let  loose  upon  the  population. 
The  Aipotuians  soon  rued  the  day  when  they  called  in 
Mars.    All  the  horrors,  terrors,  diseases,  deaths,  mur- 
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ders,  and  atrocities  uniniagina])le  fell  u\ym  the  stricken 
populace.  The  cries  and  groans  of  dying  and  afflicted 
men,  women,  and  children  continually  filled  the  air. 
Vainly  did  the  people  pray  for,  vainly  did  they  wish  for, 
vainly  did  they  seek  for  their  old  beloved  rulers. 

Finally,  when  Mars  had  completely  exhausted  this 
one-time  paradise,  this  former  haven  of  the  virtues,  he 
left  it  in  the  power  of  his  degenerate  bastard  childred, 
Revolution,  Plagues,  Immorality,  and  Anarchy.  Chaos 
was  supreme.  Long  did  this  continue  until  one  morning 
the  sun  rose  out  of  his  cloud-draped  eastern  bed  and 
diffused  its  torrid,  golden  radiance  upon  a  barren,  silent 
land  of  death  —  the  inhabitants  of  Aipotu  had  exter- 
minated themselves. 

Today  Aipotu  is  still  the  silent,  white-bleached  lonely 
tomb  of  four  million  people.  Only  the  sound  of  An- 
avrin  can  be  heard,  pounding  relentlessly  upon  Aipotu's 
desolate  beaches.  Nothing  of  the  race  can  be  seen  be- 
cause the  sands  of  time  and  the  eternal  waves  have  com- 
pletely effaced  the  traces  of  these  unfortunate  people 
from  the  earth. 


BENEATH  THE  SURFACE 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 
world  above  just  as  it  has  forged  to  the  depths  in  the 
world  below.  The  world  where  danger  lurks  every- 
where, behind  each  rock  in  the  roof  and  walls,  under 
every  loose  timber,  beneath  the  muck  in  the  form  of 
unexploded  detonators  and  dynamite,  and  throughout 
the  mine  in  the  form  of  pre-mature  explosions  and  poi- 
son gases. 

The  foreman  comes  over  and  offers  to  explain  any- 
thing that  you  do  not  understand.  He  tells  you  that  keen 
observation  and  quietness  are  the  key  woi'ds  of  safety 
in  a  deep  mine ;  therefore  no  one  may  sleep  under  the 
ground,  no  whistling  is  ever  permitted,  and  talking  and 
swearing  must  be  toned  down.  He  also  tells  you  that, 
contrary  to  general  opinion,  miners  as  a  class  are  a  very 
religious  people.  The  constant  fear  of  sudden  death  and 
the  omnipresence  of  impending  disaster  necessitate  con- 
tinual vigilance  on  the  part  of  everyone  for  the  safety 
of  all  as  well  as  of  himself.  This  produces  a  brother- 
hood among  miners  which  is  stronger  and  more  binding 
than  that  of  the  members  of  any  other  occupation.  Be- 
fore you  turn  to  go  he  also  tells  you  that  the  close  con- 
tact in  which  the  miners  work  breaks  their  natural 
reserve,  conventions  are  let  down,  and  everyone  talks 
freely  about  their  most  intimate  family  relations. 

The  miner  who  led  you  into  the  drift  motions  to  you 
that  the  bucket  is  ready  to  go  to  the  surface  again,  you 
bid  the  foreman  good-day,  and  eagerly  begin  the  return 
journey.  As  you  are  gently  lifted  toward  the  surface 
upon  the  rim  of  a  bucket  of  sparkling  gold-laden  ore, 
your  spirits  become  buoyant,  leap  joyously  upward,  and 
struggle  to  throw  off  the  repression  and  gloom  of  the 


grim  subterranean  world  from  which  you  are  fleeing. 
When  your  feet  touch  the  earth  again,  the  world  has 
taken  on  a  new  brightness,  new  life,  and  new  beauty. 
The  fresh  air,  the  sunshine,  the  bird-filled  and  gaily- 
foliaged  woodlands,  the  solid  dry  earth,  and  even  the 
heavens  above  are  overflowing  with  the  radiance,  splen- 
dor, and  vivid  color  of  a  Hawaiian  sunrise,  and  the 
sordid  cabins  of  the  miners  are  as  inviting  as  the  little 
grass  shacks  of  Waikiki  when  you  remember  the  damp 
and  murky  darkness  of  the  world  beneath  the  surface. 


LEADERS  IN  RELIGION 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked  influence  for 
wholesome  Christian  life  on  the  campus  by  the  fifty  odd 
members  of  the  Sigma  Tau  Alpha,  but  also  many  people 
throughout  the  Southern  section  have  become  interested 
in  the  work  done  and  programs  sponsored  by  this  frater- 
nity. Interesting  and  helpful  deputation  programs  have 
been  exchanged  with  other  colleges  in  the  state,  various 
services  have  been  conducted  and  Sunday  School  classes 
taught  in  the  churches  of  this  vicinity  by  the  fraternity's 
members. 
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The  added  citrates  neutral- 
ize free  acid.  The  sugar  is 
inverted  .  .  .  burns  clean. 
7-Up  is  more  than  a  mixer. 
...  It  blends  out  the  harsh 
features  .  .  .  Dispels  hang- 
overs .  .  .  Takes  the  "ouch" 
out  of  grouch. 
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ALL  ACCESSORIES 
FOR  MEN 

BELK- HUDSON  MEN'S  SHOP 

112  EAST  MAIN  STREET 


THE  ASSURANCE  OF 
CORRECTNESS 


N  A  L 


Tlu'  iiiili;ili\c  nl  ;i  lew  leaders  has  heedine  a  realily 
an<l  ."^i.t^ina  Tan  Alpha  is  ra|)i(lly  aehieviiiL;-  siiecess. 
This  has  hin-n  |>r(i\'iMi  h\'  the  i;(i(k1  work  hc'iii<^-  doiu'  in 
the  I'dur  (leparlineiils,  Kadio,  I  jt'pulalioii,  Worship,  and 
I'lihhialN.  lluiKh'eds  of  pe(i|>k'  thrcjui^hout  {\\v  country 
are  ht'ini^  hrou^hl  closer  to  W'olTord  Collej^e  l)y  the 
varied  and  inlerestini;  radio  ])roj^ranis  sponsored  on 
TnesdaN  and  'rimrsdav  afternoons  l)y  the  Sigma  Tan 
/Mplia  from  Charlotte  and  Columhia.  The  picture 
ahove  shows  this  department  in  action,  having  as  its 
guest  on  the  Charlotte  program  the  Wofford  Male 
Chorus.  'J'he  radio  programs  include  speeches  by  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  student  members  of  the  frater- 
nity, discussion,  debates,  dramatics,  and  music.  A 
series  of  weekly  hymn  appreciation  programs  has  been 
conductedi  by  the  fraternity  cpartet  from  Columbia. 

Dean  A.  M.  DuPre  once  said  to  a  group  of  Wofiford 
students  at  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting  that  he  would  like 
for  them  to  be  more  interested  in|  the  wonderful  old 
hymns  and  to  enrich  their  lives  by  studying,  reading, 
memorizing,  as  well  as  by  singing  some  of  the  famous 
ones.    This  series  of  hymn  aj^preciation  programs  seems 


lo  have  been  an  answi'r  to  I  )r.  I)ul're's  wisli  as  well  as 
an  enjoNinenl  for  nianv  i)eoi)le  ihroughoul  the  state. 
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FICKLE  FATE 

( C'liiitiniied  frdiii  Page  5 
keep  an  eye  on  his  progress.   He  had  sense  enough  to 
carry  that  gun  along  for  jjrotection  when  we  thought 
there  was  no  need  for  it." 

"You  bet  he's  a  smart  boy,  Mr.  lielser.  Lucky, 
too.  You  see,  he  gets  the  reward  of  five  thousand 
dollars  for  capturing  Black  Mike.  Smart  kid,"  Doc 
murmured  this  last  with  real  afifection  in  his  voice. 


CHRISTIAN  YOUTH  AND  A 
CHANGING  WORLD 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 
the  necessity  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Christians.  The 
early  Christians  went  to  the  extent  of  even  giving  up 
their  lives  for  an  ideal  and  a  purpose.  Yet  we  who  call 
ourselves  Christian  today  are  unwilling,  it  seems,  to 
inconvenience  ourselves  to  a  comparatively  slight  degree 
to  bring  about  needed  reforms. 

Bishop  Kern  insists  that  if  the  Christian  church  is 
to  take  the  lead  in  building  a  new  world  it  must  first  of 
all  be  a  pure  church.  "The  weapon  of  the  church,"  he 
says,  "is  the  integrity  of  its  members."  Faith,  also,  must 
be  an  element  of  church  character.  Further,  the  church 
of  today  must  be  an  adventurous  one.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  too  timid. 

It  need  not  be  thought  that  these  remarks  about  the 
church  represent  a  minimizing  of  the  individual's  part 
in  a  program  toward  improvement.  This  speaker,  for 
example,  made  it  clear  that  the  church  is  not  a  distinct 
organization  in  itself ;  that  the  people  make  the  church. 
Indeed,  his  emphasis  was  upon  the  individual  and  not 
the  church.  In  reply  to  c^uestions  on  what  the  individual, 
particularly  young  people,  may  do  in  finding  tangible 
contacts  with  the  religious  life  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  Bishop  Kern  urged,  the  necessity  of  "much 
work  and  seeking  within  the  individual,"  and  to  a  similar 
question  concerning  where  the  new  spirit  of  the  church 
is  to  begin,  he  confidently  replied,  "whenever  a  man  or  a 
woman  sees  the  necessity  of  it  beginning." 

Perhaps  when  we  have  considered  rather  seriously 
the  question  of  how  youth  is  to  face  a  changing  world, 
we  will  come  to  a  decision  something  like  this :  P'unda- 
mentally  the  individual  youth  must  follow  without  com- 
promise the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  even  in  a  world 
where  the  various  aspects  of  Christian  problems  seem- 
ingly change  more  rapidly  and  become  more  and  more 
complex  each  day. 

Surely  this  procedure  deserves  a  widespread  trial, 
since  in  its  partial  use  it  has  been  more  successful  than 
any  other  we  have  ever  practiced. 
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THE  lOURNAL 


The  Case  for  Conservatism 


By  Fred  Conley 


IFE  has  a  strange  way  of  weaving  into  its 
pattern  such  a  weird  conglomeration  of 
circumstances  and  events  that  we  are 
scarcely  conscious  that  any  of  them  are 
being  threaded  into-  our  lives  until  some  impulse  or  de- 
sire reveals  them  as  a  part  of  us.  Then  we  know  that 
we  have  gathered  something  from  the  past.  And  as 
the  years  go  by  it  becomes  an  ever  increasingly  difficult 
task  to  separate  from  this  maze  of  events  those  that 
have  projected  themselves  with  most  force  into  our 
beings ;  to  tell  the  elTects  that  their  coming  have  had 
upon  us.  Still  we  know  that  they  have  profoundly 
influenced  our  lives.  Perhaps  it  is  personalities  more 
than  things  that  have  played  the  major  role  in  making 
us  what  w^e  are  today ;  if  so,  we  must  remember,  as  we 
look  down  the  long  lane  of  memory  into  the  past,  that 
it  is  lined  with  faces,  every  one  of  which  has  become  a 
part  of  us ;  because  they  have,  we  have  either  lost  or 
gained.  Black  faces,  white  faces,  sweet  faces,  bright 
faces ;  the  further  backward  we  go  the  dimmer  they 
grow.  For  the  human  within  us  is  fickle,  and  for  the 
most  part  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  present  and  place 
our  trust  in  the  nearest,,  when  it  may  so  chance  that 
the  dearest  and  best  that  we  are  or  have  known  is 
buried  deep  in  the  past.  And  thus  often  by  jealously 
guarding  the  present  we  prove  ourselves  traitor  to  the 
past  with  its;  sacred  store  of  love,  friendship  and  ex- 
perience. The  real  man  is  the  man  who  can  think,  love, 
live  in  the  best  of  the  present  and  at  the  same  time  hold 
to  the  best  of  the  past.  For  time  is  like  a  golden  ball 
of  thread  continuously  unwinding  itself ;  it  cannot  come 
in  sections  or  divisions  but  must  roll  out  in  one  long- 
uninterrupted  flow ;  and  the  first  measure  of  golden 
thread  is  just  as  important  as  the  last,  for  it  is  a  part 
of  a  perfect  whole. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  individual  has  precious  ties  with 
the  past,  then  is  it  not  also  true  of  the  State  ?  Emerson 
once  said,  "An  institution  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man."  Likewise,  also,  is  the  State  but  the  length- 
ened shadow  of  one  man  —  the  combined  masses ;  the 
teeming  millions  who  compose  our  great  body  of  hu- 
manity. That  great  structure  that  we  call  government 
is  but  the  representative  of  the  collected  interests.  It 
gains  its  singularity  from  them,  for  it  proposes  to 
speak  for  them.  Therefore,  just  as  each  individual  is 
linked  inseparably  with  the  past  and  is  a  part  of  all 
that  has  gone  before,  so  is  the  State  joined  to  the  past. 

From  the  proud  heights  of  modern  civilization  we 
look  down  toward  the  era  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  human  history ;  we  sigh  and  say,  "Look  how  far  we 
have  come,  at  the  wonderful  changes  that  we  have 


wrought ;  behold  'our'  triumph,  and  joy  with  us  in 
'our'  superiority."  But  wait !  Before  mocking  our 
ancient  forbear  with  his  awkward  club  and  his  savage 
growl ;  before  branding  him  as  primitive  and  sneering 
at  his  simple  ways,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  a 
part  of  us ;  that  the  first  golden  measure  is  as  clear  as 
the  last,  for  it  is  a  part  of  a  perfect  whole.  Someone 
had  to  be  first,  someone  had  to  grapple  with  the  greedy, 
unharnessed  elements  and  wring  from  them  their  first 
reluctant  servitude;  someone  had  to  stalk  the  lonely 
savage  trail  and  kill  and  eat  with  naked  hand;  he  did, 
and  because  he  did,  even  from  our  lofty  perch  we,  too, 
must  pay  tribute  to  him.  And  it  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
us  indeed  when  the  streamlined  conveniences  of  the 
present  shuts  away  from  us  the  bewitching  shadows  of 
his  altar  fires.  Let  us  continue  to  recognize  him  as  a 
blood-brother  of  the  present  tribe,  chosen  by  God  to 
be  the  founder  of  his  race ;  honoring  him,  reverencing 
him  as  a  part  of  all  we  are.  For  when  we  can  see  in 
hint,  the  earliest  of  our  race,  the  beginning  of  that  which 
we  now  call  "our"  modern  civilisation,  then  we  are 
ready  to  reconstruct  the  past;  to  see  it  alive  again;  to 
wander  slowly  back  dotvn  the  hoary  trail  of  the  cen- 
turies meditating  upon  man's  achievements  and  failures, 
seeing  them  all  as  such;  finally  emerging  into  the  clear 
light  of  the  present  with  a  new  vision  of  truth;  a  vision 
not  preinatrure  but  one  that  is  based  on  time-proven 
principles.  Accompanying  this  new  vision  of  truth  will 
be  the  feeling  that  we,  of  the  present,  share  a  trust,  not 
only  with  those  who  are  yet  to  come  but  also  with  those 
who  have  gone  before ;  that  life  in  an  enlightened  age 
was  made  possible  by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  all  the 
toiling  hands  that  have  ever  labored  to  sustain  human 
life  on  this  world. 

Of  late  we  have  attached  a  kind  of  stigma  to  the 
word  conservative  for  the  stift'  attitude  it  connotes. 
We  have  condemned  those  men  who  held  what  we  have 
called  a  conservative  spirit.  By  the  same  token  we  have 
placed  a  premium  on  liberalism  and  have  praised  the 
men  in  every  field  of  endeavor  who  have  dared  to  break 
with  the  past ;  and  joining  with  them  we  have  prided 
ourselves  in  uprooting  the  traditional  and  breaking 
down  the  customary.  Especially  has  this  been  true 
with  reference  to  affairs  of  State.  While  admitting 
that  this  is  a  sphere  where  changes  are  needed  that  will 
culminate  in  new  political,  social  and  economic  struc- 
tures ;  nevertheless,  this  also  must  be  admitted :  We 
are  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  reckless  experi- 
ment without  the  stabilizing  weight  and  wisdom  of  the 
years  is  certain  to  prove  tragic. 

(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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I  'kDl.nCUl'; 
1 1  lid  I  lie  w  ( II  ids  I  \\  (.'111  ( iiu'  (la\'. 
And  ycvy  sodii  I'd  lost  iiU'  way: 
llul  Idst,  no,  nc\'cr,  for  lo  nic 
Tlu'  l'\ircst  is  a  vast,  l)Ul  charted  sea. 
1  know  each  slnail),  each  stum}),  and  tree 
'Idiat  spreads  its  heanty  for  the  free. 

I.  Woodland  Sckne; 
The  naked  lake,  the  full-dressed  woods ; 
The  singing  birds,  the  listening  trees  ; 
The  crcoaking  frogs,  the  slimy  snails  ; 
The  honeyed  blossoms,  working  bees; 
The  moving  stream,  the  resting  stone  ; 
The  flowered  hill,  my  wreathed  throne. 

II.  Signs  of  Snow 

When  first  the  dawn  of  Summer  spread 

The  balmy  web  of  waking  life 

Through  all  the  sylvan  hills  and  vales 

And  melted  every  berg  of  strife ; 

When  next  the  verdant  carpet  rolled 

Across  the  virgin  meadows  green. 

Tinting  Nature's  newly  flowered  head 

Fromi  ocean's  edge  to  mountain  ravine ; 

Then  appeared  the  luminous  cosmic  light, 

High  above  the  rapturous  scene ; 

But  disdained  to  stoop  with  humble  air, 

Or  tarry  near  an  earthly  c^ueen. 

Nor  plaintive  petitions,  nor  empassioned  pleas ; 

Nor  mournful  sighs,  nor  flowing  tears ; 

Sufficed  the  hardened  heart  to  move ; 

Nor  drew  the  haughty  Sun  from  other  spheres. 

The  dark  and  clouded  heavens  drifted  low 
And  dared  the  balmy  summer  breeze  to  blow 
Another  warm  and  soothing  blast  of  spring. 
Or  again  inspire  the  gleeful  birds  to  sing. 

The  shivering  trees  wept  aloud  ; 
Soon  the  forest  family  heard  the  cry ; 
Assembly  sounded  from  the  wooded  deep 
And  spread  by  land,  by  sea,  and  sky 
A  coded  warning  of  the  brewing  storm. 
Loud  threatenings  to  alter  Nature's  form. 


n  Spring 

III.   Til  K  I'\)R1',ST  I<*AM  ILY 

( Sijuirrcl ) 

The  sleek  gray  s(|uirrel  in  haste  departs 
To  seek  a  loftier  point  of  view, 
He  upward  speeds  with  agile  skill, 
Pausing  at  length  beneath  the  blue ; 
He  perches  long  atop  his  slender  tree ; 
The  coded  alarm  disturbs  his  ear ; 
Erect  he  sits  with  racing  heart 
And  then  descends  to  quiet  his  fear. 
He  lithely  leaps  to  a  lower  limb ; 
By  chance  he  meets  a  passing  crow 
That  will  not  stop  his  hurried  flight. 
But  merely  caws  of  coming  snow. 
Forth  to  the  knotty  storehouse  door 
The  sad  and  worried  scjuirrel  turns, 
To  check  his  meagre  stock  of  nuts. 
And  hope  that  Winter  soon  adjourns. 

( Opossum) 
The  soundly  sleeping  sluggard  rests 
Secure  within  a  hollow  oak. 
Reluctantly  responds  to  Summer's  call. 
Sulking,  sheds  his  cozy  cloak 
And  ventures  forth  in  search  of  food ; 
Slow-paced  and  stiff,  his  aching  breast 
Cautious  lest  some  heartless  hunter 
Behold  by  chance  his  home-like  nest. 
But  ere  he  leaves  afar  his  restive  lair 
Chills  creep  beneath  his  dark  and  wooly  coat. 
The  frigid  light  of  Winter  fills  the  air; 
The  East  Wind's  organ  plays  a  dreary  note ; 
Despondently  the  sleepy  slug  retreats 
Again  to  foodless  hibernation, 
Defeated  by  the  snow  and  sleet 
And  Spring's  unkind  frustration. 

(Hare) 

The  bouncing  bunny  lightly  leaps 
Over  freshly-carpeted  wood  and  field. 
Unchecked  by  logs  or  rocky  heaps, 
A  flying  Mercury  with  speed  unsealed. 
The  snow  piles  deep,  the  trees  bend  low, 
The  drifted  white  does  ever  grow 
Deeper,  the  weary  hare  to  confuse 
Till  he  falters,  content  to  sleep 
For  days  beneath  the  downy  deep. 

—Miles  Smith. 


RAIN 

"What  makes  the  rain?"  said  a  little  boy. 
"Did  the  clouds  all  start  to  cry? 
Or  did  the  sun  in  her  walk  to  town 
Get  a  cinder  in  her  eye?" 

— Edgar  Braddy. 
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QThe  hddq  and  The  Lake 


By  Owens  Wood 


HEY  say  he  was  handsome,  and  he  must 
have  been,  for  even  now  the  older  women 
sigh  when  they  hear  his  name  mentioned. 
There  is  a  photograph  of  him  hanging  in 
Mrs.  Grant's  living  room,  one  of  the  old  oil-tinted 
enlargements  that  grow  hazy  with  the  passing  of  time. 
Yet,  even  so,  you  can  still  make  out  the  high  forehead 
line,  the  delicate  Roman  nose,  the  strong  chin,  and  the 
broad  shoulders.  There's  a  faint  smile  on  his  firm  lips, 
and  in  the  soft  light  of  the  heavily-draped  parlor  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  that  you  are  standing  before  the  high- 
powered  manipulator  of  the  late  nineties. 

He  came  to  the  little  town  of  Mineral  Springs  when 
the  place  was  little  more  than  the  turn  of  the  road  that 
lead  around  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Cinamoo.  No  one 
ever  knew  exactly  where  he  came  from.  Reports  had 
it  that  he  was  from  Philadelphia.  Others  said  that  he 
wore  a  ring  from  a  university  in  the  west.  Nevertheless, 
no  one  ever  questioned  him  as  to  where  he  had  lived 
before,  and  he  never  told  anyone,  unless  it  was  Ellen, 
and  of  course  she  never  mentioned  it. 

He  had  first  come  to  Mineral  Springs  in  the  early 
spring,  when  the  laurel  on  the  hillsides  around  the  lake 
was  in  bloom.  One  day,  as  he  stood  on  the  porch  of 
the  boarding-house  where  he  had  taken  a  room,  he  was 
seen  to  start  suddenly  and  walk  out  toward  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Then  for  half  the  afternoon  he  was  busy 
walking  about  the  hillside,  measuring,  stepping,  specu- 
lating, surveying.  The  next  morning  the  village  paper 
carried  a  front  page  story  of  the  most  startling  news. 
The  two  hundred  acre  tract  of  hillside  that  surrounded 
Lake  Cinamoo  was  to  be  the  starting  point  of  a  develop- 
ment that  was  to  transform  Mineral  Springs  into  the 
greatest  health  resort  in  the  South.  The  idea  was  to 
combine  the  beauty  of  the  lake  and  the  healthful  prop- 
erties of  the  water  of  the  local  springs.  A  hotel  of  the 
rustic,  hunting  lodge  type  was  to  be  built  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  lake  and  a  huge  dance  pavillion  was  to  be 
located  on  the  opposite  shore.  A  branch  railroad  was 
to  be  run  over  from  Finnsburg  for  the  benefit  of  the 
expected  tourists.  The  editor  added  a  lengthy  comment 
praising  the  "interest  that  fostered  the  projected  im- 
provements in  a  locality  that  was  already  noted  for  its 
natural  beauty."  Yet,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
vague  references  to  "the  outside  interest"  and  "those 
undertaking  the  work,"  the  account  shed  no  light  on  the 
source  of  this  mysterious  project.  Who  could  be  behind 
such  a  costly  and  uncertain  undertaking?  Who  could 
be  providing  the  capital  necessary  for  the  enormous 
expenditures  that  would  be  necessary?    The  entire 


town  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  wonder  and  speculation, 
and  many  were  the  inquisitive  glances  directed  against 
the  unknown  boarder  who  had  but  recently  come  to 
"The  Twin  Oaks." 

To  the  other  eight  boarders  in  the  house,  the 
stranger  was  known  as  Mr.  Cable  —  Emory  Cable  they 
later  learned  ;  but  beyond  this  they  never  knew.  His 
neat  appearance,  his  soft  voice,  and  smooth  manners 
made  him  the  envy  of  the  male  boarders  and  the  object 
of  admiration  of  the  only  member  of  the  fairer  sex 
there  —  Miss  Ellen  Chase,  who  had  taken  a  room  with 
old  Mrs.  Dawes  after  her  mother  had  died.  Ellen  and 
the  new  boarder  met  the  morning  after  his  arrival.  The 
canary  that  she  kept  in  her  room  had  gotten  out  of  his 
cage  and  was  perched  up  in  the  black  oak  that  stood  in 
the  front  yard.  In  answer  to  Ellen's  pitiful  pleas, 
Emory  had  climbed  up  near  the  bird  and  was  trying  to 
catch  it  with  a  butterfly  net.  Old  Silas  Gibson,  who  had 
never  done  anything  but  fish  in  the  warm  sun  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Cinamoo,  looked  up  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  little  gray  eyes,  turned  over  the  chew  of  tobacco 
in  his  lean  cheek,  and  drily  remarked,  "Looks  like  she's 
already  got  him  up  a  tree." 

Truly  enough,  from  then  on  the  two  of  them  were 
the  best  of  friends.  In  the  evenings  they  could  be  seen 
sitting  out  on  the  broad  veranda  that  overlooked  the 
lake,  he  with  his  pipe  and  she  knitting  by  the  light  of 
the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
lake.  Often  they  would  walk  down  by  the  boat  house 
and  sit  out  on  the  end  of  the  pier,  watching  the  sun 
set  through  the  gap  in  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Thus  things  were  when  the  projected  improvement 
plan  was  announced.  About  a  week  later.  Cable  opened 
an  office  in  the  old  store  building  down  by  the  ware- 
house, hanging  out  a  sign  reading  "Cinamoo  Investment 
Co.  —  Emory  Cable,  Director."  Heads  were  nodded 
when  Miss  Ellen  Chase  took  her  seat  in  the  outer  office 
as  secretary.  In  a  few  days  the  local  paper  carried  a 
half-page  advertisement  of  the  new  firm,  making 
enticing  ofifers  to  anyone  who  might  be  interested  in 
investing  in  the  new  enterprise.  And  the  results  were 
immediate.  Farmers  who  owned  land  nearby  bought 
stock,  hoping  thereby  that  some  day  their  land  would 
be  desirable  for  development.  W'ithin  a  few  weeks 
the  foundations  for  the  new  hotel  were  bemg  laid,  and 
a  construction  gang  arrived  to  begin  work  on  the  rail- 
road. Mineral  Springs  enjoyed  a  period  of  prosperity 
that  had  never  been  known  before.  The  town  was  over- 
run with  strangers:  laborers,  speculators,  investors,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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l'RIN(j  was  offic- 
ially heralded  in 
un  the  twenty- 
first  of  Marcli,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  it 
came  the  rebirth  of  our 
natural  world.  While 
musing  on  this  subject 

^«'f^'^'       i|BM^^MMC^BHBtfi^^^^^K'*^i^Si^H        ^^'^^  other  day,  I  thought 
'■^"^^  :» jiiMHl^Hil^^^^^H^^^Bv^^Hitti^^^H        it  rather  strange  that 

man,  who  was  so  de- 
pendent   on  nature, 
should  overlook  this  time 
as  the  logical  beginning 
of  our  systematic  seasons 
instead  of  January  tirst. 
True  enough,  we  do  a  lot 
of  illogical  things  nowadays, 
ljut    when    the    year  was 
thought  of  as  having  a  begin- 
ning, man  lived  in  a  much 
more  simple  state.    He  didn't 
have  to  contend  with  all  the 
customs  and   complex  proce- 
dures that  inescapably  beset  the 
pioneer  of  today.  Mother  Nature 
was  his  master,  and  it  was  only 
when  she  so  willed  that  he  attempted 
to  do  anything. 
Spring  was  the  time  to  start  planting, 
to  mate  and  explore.     Spring  was  truly 
the  beginning.    In  our  present  era,  civiliza- 
tion has  unloosed  the  bonds  of  nature,  and  man 
proceeds  to  construct  or  destroy,  unhampered  by 
the  elements.    Winter  once  provided  the  terminus, 
or  at  least  a  rest,  from  the  wars  and  ciuarrels  of  nations. 
In  the  Spring,  the  once  war-torn  world  was  allowed  to 
emerge  from  winter  revived  and  rejuvenated,  but  inter- 
national strife  now  seems  to  be  constant. 

On  our  campus,  of  course,  we  are  not  confronted  with  the 
variegated  problems  of  the  world  and  consequently  we  lead  a  more 
natural  life.    We  observe  the  budding  of  the  trees,  blossoming  of  flowers, 
and  our  thoughts,  as  the  trite  expression  goes,  turn  to  thoughts  of  what  the  other 
sex  has  been  thinking  of  all  winter.    We  see  the  all-too-numerous  "sore-spots'"  of 
our  campus  covered  with  foliage,  and  life  in  general  takes  on  a  pleasanter  aspect. 


GUoelaHc) 
Science  Hail 


lime 


S. 


The  "ping"  of  the 
tennis   racquets  sound 
pleasantly  across  from 
the  courts,  where  white- 
clad  figures  dash  about, 
radiant  in  the  sunshine. 
Out  on   the  diamond, 
the   baseball   boys  are 
having  batting  practice, 
or    are  "warming-up" 
for  the  game.    On  Sat- 
urday afternoons  there 
is  usually  a  track  meet 
with  a  crowd  of  fans  out 
to  watch  this  most  an- 
cient of  games.    The  crack 
of  the  starting  pistol  and 
the   furious  sprint  around 
the    cinder    path  provide 
many  thrills. 

Still  another  form  of  en- 
tertainment are  the  dances  in 
the  warm  evenings  and  under 
the  starlit  nights  at  the  ■  country 
club.  Experiences  that  will  remain 
long  in  our  memories  as  the  most 
pleasant  in  our  college  career. 

Seniors  are  finally  awakening  to 
the  idea  that  soon  their  school-days  will 
be  over  and  the  problem  of  making  a  liv- 
ing becomes  very  real  to  them.    Not  that 
they  haven't  thought  of  that  before,  but  they      v^-.«a, .. 
always  had  a  feeling  that  something  would  come 
along  tO'  take  care  of  that  difficulty.    Now  they  go 
about  with  serious  faces,  investigating,  inquiring  and 
writing  relatives  and  friends  about  a  job. 

Undergraduates  are  the  happy  crew.    With  the  thought 
of  the  fast-approaching  vacation  uppermost  in  their  minds,  they 
blithely  go  about  discussing  plans  for  the  house-party  at  Pawley's 
Island,  or  the  Young  People's  Conference  up  in  the  mountains.  This 
isn't  the  time  for  them  to  be  worried,  but  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  be  thinking 
about  the  future ! 


I  wish  you  all  success,  old  chap, 
May  your  wishes  never  be  denied, 
I  leave  an  unfinished  task  for  you. 
But  God  knows  how  I've  tried. 


I've  dreamed  my  dreams,  as  all  men  do. 
But  very  few  came  true  : 

And  my  prayer  today  is  that  all  these  dreams 
May  be  realized  by  you. 

A.  C.  S. 
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COLLEGIATE 
CONCLUSION 

By  Sheldon  M.  Donnelly 

Ml*,  first  ])alc  rays  of  dawn  crept  into  the 
t'astern  skv,  giving  to  the  whole  countryside 
a  purpHsh  hue.  As  the  streaks  grew  larger, 
the  very  distant  crowing"  of  a  rooster  her- 
alded the  approaching  day.  The  rising  sun  lighted  up 
the  sweeping  tields  that  r(.)lled  evenly  to  the  far-away 
woods.  Green  grass  lay,  like  a  glistening  carpet  in 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  dew,  to  the  south,  where 
a  lazy  cow  rose  slowly  to  her  feet.  Cautiously,  the 
sun  peeped  over  the  tree  tops  before  continuing  its 
upward  way  as  if  it  were  afraid  to  come  out  of  hiding. 
The  purple  had  faded  to  gray,  and  cjuickly  grew  lighter. 

Merry  laughter  rolled  from  the  lips  of  an  eighteen- 
year-old,  light-haired  girl,  who  was  as  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous as  the  early  morning  air  itself.  Her  blue  eyes 
flashed  brightly,  eager  for  whatever  adventure  the  day 
might  bring,  and  white  teeth  rivaled  the  gleam  of  the 
sun.  The  trimness  of  her  feminine  tigure  was  accented 
by  the  cool,  gaily-flowered  dress  that  rippled  in  the 
breeze.  She  stood  with  hands  interlocked  behind  her 
head  and  looked  out  over  the  fields  and  down  the  road 
that  stretched  westward  toward  a  nearby  town. 

"Vacation !"  she  exclaimed,  stretching  smooth  arms 
overhead.  "No  more  books  for  three  months  —  nothing 
to  do  but  rest  and  have  fun."'  She  laughed  again  and 
ran  up  the  walk  into  the  vine-covered  porch  of  the 
low-roofed  home,  paused  to  look  again,  as  if  to  see  if 
it  were  all  still  there,  then  went  inside. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  emerged  wearing  tan  riding 
breeches  and  white  polo  shirt.  Around  her  neck  was  a 
light  brown  neckerchief.  She  seemed,  if  possible,  pret- 
tier than  before  as  she  walked  gracefully  in  riding  boots 
toward  the  sleek  bay  hitched  to  a  tree  at  one  side  of  the 
house.  Taking  the  reins,  she  grasped  the  pommel  of 
the  saddle,  put  her  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  easily 
swung  her  left  foot  over.  Waving  to  her  mother  at  the 
window,  she  started  down  the  road,  lips  parted  in  a 
broad  smile  and  sparkling  eyes  throwing  a  challenge 
to  the  wind. 

A  little  ways  down  the  road  she  turned  off  across 
a  grassy  pasture  through  which  flowed  a  small  stream, 
on  the  bank  of  which  stood  a  broad,  towering  elm 
tree,  whose  long  limbs  drooped  to  almost  touch  the 
ground.  Pulling  the  horse  to  a  stop,  she  gazed  into 
the  crystal  clearness  of  the  water  and  watched  the 
white  clouds  slowly  drifting  by  in  the  reflection  of  the 
blue  sky. 


( '(inliiinin^  licr  wav,  she  luniecl  tlie  ])ay  intO'  a 
sel(li)m-used  trail  thai  led  ihi'ough  the  shady  woods. 
The  grojiing  limbs  of  the  trees  met  overhead  to  form 
an  almost  ])erfect  leafy  arch,  being  broken  only  by  an 
occasional  big  sunsijot.  1  ler  body  swayed  rhythmically 
with  each  stride  of  the  horse.  Ducking  cjuickly  to  avoid 
an  almost  unseen  limb,  she  threw  a  laugh  over  her 
shoulder  as  if  to  say  "try  again." 

Finally  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  out 
on  the  road,  where  she  waved  at  a  passing  car.  The 
sun  was  now  rather  high  and  the  day  was  becoming 
quite  warm,  but  even  the  warmth  of  the  wind  failed 
to  destroy  any  of  the  freshness  that  was  hers  earlier 
in  the  morning ;  she  still  smiled  and  laughed,  usually 
to  herself,  and  rang  out  with  a  cheery  greeting  to  all 
whom  she  met  along  the  way. 

The  flowing  vivacity  and  friendliness  that  was  hers 
had  won  for  Evelyn  Taylor  the  love  and  admiration 
of  all  who  knew  her.  The  entire  commimity  missed 
her  when  she  went  oflf  to  college  two  years  before,  and 
everj'thing  seemed  brighter  whenever  she  was  home  for 
holidays.  Although  her  father  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  farmers  of  that  region,  and  gave  every  advan- 
tage to  his  only  child,  it  had  only  served  to  make  Evelyn 
all  the  more  appreciative  and  unselfish.  She  was  never 
too  busy  to  stop  and  chat  a  minute  with  whomever 
she  chanced  to  meet.  Even  though  every  young  man 
around  vied  for  her  aifection,  none  of  whom  had  suc- 
ceeded, she  was  far  from  unapproachable,  and  was  ap- 
preciative of  their  attentions.  Few  of  them,  however, 
could  keep  pace  with  such  an  adventure-loving  girl 
as  she,  and  for  that  reason  usually  had  an  inferiority- 
complex  when  with  her,  in  spite  of  her  efiforts  to 
avoid  it. 

It  was  on  a  similar  day,  but  in  the  afternoon,  that 
she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  the  shade  of  the  old  elm 
beside  the  little  stream  when  she  was  awakened  from 
her  musings  by  a  gentle,  "Hello." 

"Oh,"  she  started,  "Hello,"  sitting  up  quickly  and 
looking  squarely  into  the  brown  eyes  of  a  smiling  young 
man.  "I  didn't  know  anyone  was  around.  Won't  you 
sit  down?" 

"Thanks,"  he  replied,  running  a  hand  through  his 
fine  brown  hair.  "I'm  new  around  here.  My  name  is 
Nelson  Wright." 

"Glad  to  know  you."  She  extended  a  suntanned 
hand  to  grasp  his.  "I  am  Evelyn  Taylor." 

"I  have  heard  of  you  since  we  moved  here  last 
week,"  he  grinned,  "but  this  is  the  first  time  I've  had 
the  pleasure  of — " 

"Look  out,  now,"  she  sto])ped  hiiu  with  a  warm 
laugh,  "Be  careful ;  you  don't  know  whether  it's  a 
pleasure  yet."    She  leaned  back  on  her  elbows. 

He  laughed  confusedly,  "I'll  take  the  chance  on 
that.  I  really  am  glad  I  found  you  here,  liecause  — 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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Denominationalism  and  Christianity 


By  James  H.  Carlisle 


HE  outward  church  of  material  edifices  and 
visible  organization  is  distinguished  from  the 
inner  spiritual  church  by  its  multiplicity  of 
variegated  theses,  creeds,  ritual,  and  doc- 
trines. This  has  occasioned  the  rise  of  many  different 
denominations ;  which  fact  has  been  incomprehensible 
to  many  of  the  pious,  and  a  lamentable  source  of  most 
of  the  persecutions,  jealousies  and  hatred  among  the 
followers  of  Christ.  To  many,  even  of  the  learned 
clergy,  it  has  been  unfathomable  that  such  dissension 
could  exist  among  professors  of  the  same  Lord.  De- 
nominationalism has  been  decried  as  an  avoidable  evil 
and  the  shame  of  Christendom.  Some  such  attitude  is 
the  cause  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  between  diiTerent 
churches.  Yet,  it  may  be  doubtful  that  humanity  could 
inaugurate  and  perpetuate  the  idealistic  state  of  total 
harmony  and  accord  in  belief  and  opinion ;  perhaps  it 
would  not  even  be  desirable  and  practicable. 

The  truths  of  religion  are  not  bold,  stark  facts,  seen 
by  all  who  view  them  in  the  same  perspective,  back- 
ground, and  illumination,  without  distortion  by  the 
mists  and  mirages  of  the  human  perception.  It  cannot 
be.  It  should  not  be.  If  such  were  so,  if  all  men  striving 
to  see  the  same  religious  truth  saw  it  alike,  it  would  be 
because  they  saw  the  only  property  of  the  truth  which 
can  have  no  varying  or  change ;  the  essence  which 
gives  the  truth  its  being.  Those  men  would  need  to 
hunt  no  more  for  that  truth,  for  its  creating  support 
is  known.  What  is  Life?  Is  it  a  search  for  many 
truths,  which  search  is  infinite  in  duration  because 
there  are  an  infinite  number  of  truths  to  learn ;  or  is 
Life  a  search  for  a  few  truths  which,  when  known,  will 
leave  Life  purposeless?  Is  Life  incapable  of  ever  really 
learning  a  multitude  of  truths  in  essence  and,  hence, 
doomed  to  no  hope  of  realizing  its  ideal?  Finally,  has 
Life  a  dual  purpose,  to  know  in  essence  of  many  truths, 
which  knowledge  makes  us  aware  of  and  to  study 
those  truths  that  either  create  or  are  created  by  those 
we  know,  and  thus  to  reach  toward  One  Truth  that  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  those  particular  ones  we  have 
studied  ? 

The  last  is  the  true  nature  of  Life.  Life  must  know 
Truth.  There  are  certain  fundamental  truths,  each  of 
which  exerts  and  reveals  itself  by  its  properties  which 
are  also  truths.  Life  or  Mind  learns  the  truths  which 
are  properties  of  things,  and  as  these  properties  of  each 
body  are  changing  and  infinite,  then  Life  cannot  become 
static  as  there  are  numberless  truths  to  learn.  Yet,  this 
does  not  satisfy  the  mind.  Those  truths  which  are  the 
properties  of  things  are  intercorrelated.    Each  of  those 


truths  learned,  simply  reveals  itself  as  due  to  another. 
To  know  fully  the  essence  of  any  tiaith  we  learn 
requires  not  only  search  for  the  prelinking  truths  that 
caused  those  we  know,  but  recognition  of  one  basic 
Truth,  which  is  not  caused  by,  but  causes  all  those  that 
make  its  properties.  A  scientist  can  take  pleasure  in 
studying  the  infinite  properties  of  water.  He  could  take 
any  one  property  and  find  an  endless  number  of  other 
properties  which  cause  it.  By  this  he  cannot  reach,  but 
he  believes  in,  a  truth  which  produces  all  those,  and  he 
calls  it  water.  Water,  however,  is  not  uncaused.  Since 
the  mind  finds  every  truth  it  knows  founded  on  another, 
it  calls  the  truth  uncaused  of  which  all  else  are  results, 
God. 

To  know  God  through  His  deeds  and  works  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  Life.  As  He  is  infinite.  Life 
calinot  know  Him  in  full  essence.  He  reveals  Himself 
by  an  infinite  number  of  truths  caused  by  Him.  We  are 
in  His  image,  that  is,  we  are  Spirits  in  Mind,  and  we 
can  create  truth  by  mental  action.  So  by  studying  the 
truths  God  has  created  and  carrying  hy  analogy  to  our 
mental  creation,  we  frame  a  mental  conception  of  God 
sufficient  for  our  needs. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  men  must  acquire  by  nature 
varying  conceptions  of  religious  truths  from  three  rea- 
sons :  God  reveals  Himself  in  an  infinite  number  of 
actions.  Second,  it  is  desirable,  since  human  under- 
standing is  finite  in  capacity,  that  as  many  sides  of 
God's  nature  as  possible  be  revealed,  even  by  denying 
to  one  the  revelation  given  to  another.  Third,  since 
men  judge  God's  will  by  comparing  His  actions  with 
theirs,  then  where  men  vary  in  the  actions  they  consider 
prompted  by  a  certain  volition,  their  attitudes  toward 
such  a  volition  of  God  will  deviate. 

Such  a  condition  among  men  is  the  natural  result 
of  man's  free  will  and  hence  desirable.  The  Bible 
excels  all  other  religious  books  in  this  respect.  It  is 
capable  of  revealing  more  different  sides  to  God's  char- 
acter, and  forming  a  greater  healthy  variety  of  religious 
experiences  than  all  other  non-Christian  works  com- 
l)ined.  The  token  of  this  is  that  the  Christian  religion 
has  produced  a  greater  number  of  different  sects,  de- 
nominations, and  in-denominational  movements  than 
any  other  religion.  Does  not  this  indicate  vitality? 
It  is  well  known  that  increases  in  religious  interest  and 
experience  all  cause,  accompany,  and  are  the  result  of 
denominational  growth.  Look  at  the  Reformation  and 
the  \A'esleyan  revival ! 

The  great  reformers  from  Luther  to  Wesley  made 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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A  COUNTRY  STORE 


By  Dick  Covington 


I  lie  siKivv  It'll  thick  and  lazily, 
w  as  j^rcN .  Tlic  wind  w  as  silent 
II  and  tlu'  air  culd.  'Vhv  countryside  was 
'ji  covered  with  nature's  beautiful  silvery 
lilanket.  The  trees  stood  as  great  monuments,  clothed 
heavily  in  a  soft  white  coat. 

As  I  trudged  nonchalantly  along  through  this  small 
borough,  I  was  strangely  attracted  by  an  old  general 
store  which  stood  silently  nestled  among  a  few  old 
Iniildings.  It  was  in  bad  need  of  repairs.  Dead  ivy 
clung  to  the  gapped  brick  and  two  sheets  of  rusty  tin 
did  their  best  to  keep  the  chilling  air  from  the  interitn-. 
Several  hungry  sparrows  with  ruffled  feathers  cuddled 
shivering  in  its  battered  eaves  where  time  had  left 
gapping  holes. 

I  pushed  my  way  through  the  heavy  door,  padded 
with  tin  advertisements,  noticing  the  brown  footstone 
badly  worn  by  many  footsteps.  The  old  candy  counter 
to  my  right  attracted  me.  Worn  and  scarred  by  knife 
marks  and  carved  initials,  it  seemed  invincible.  A  few- 
shelves  lined  the  rustic  walls  and  on  them,  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  dust,  was  a  supply  of  canned  food  and 
general  merchandise. 

Near  the  center  sat  a  pot-bellied  old  stove,  glowing 
red.  Its  door  was  half  open  and  one  of  the  legs  was 
broken  and  replaced  by  brick.  On  top,  a  soot-covered 
kettle  sat  steaming. 

Around  this  cjuaint  old  stove  sat  a  group  of  old- 
timers,  who  gazed  indil?erently  at  me.  TwO'  old 
fellows  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  checkers  that  seemed 


to  be  at  a  standstill.  One  sat  with  folded  hands,  while 
the  other  leaned  back  in  an  anti(|ue  rocker,  their  faces 
frozen  in  tlieir  game  and  all  other  thoughts  forgotten. 
Three  others  sat  with  their  feet  the  stove  rail.  One 
was  a  very  old  fellow.  His  gray  hair,  hidden  under  a 
])attered  felt  hat,  and  his  weatherbeaten  face  revealed 
tobacco-stained  teeth  when  he  grinned.  Overalls,  an 
old  army  coat,  and  a  pair  of  much-worn  boots  completed 
liis  dress.  A  battered  old  pipe  in  one  corner  of  his  mouth 
sent  smoke  circling  tO'  the  ceiling.  The  others  appeared 
similar  and  gazed  into  the  flickering  fire,  contentedly 
seated  on  old  crates.  A  grey  tom-cat  slept  stretched 
out  under  the  stove. 

I  seated  myself  on  a  sack  of  feed  covered  with  an 
old  board  and  listened  to  the  desultory  conversation. 
My  eyes  wandered  over  the  rest  of  the  stack  and  many 
articles  from  groceries  to  hardware  lay  on  the  over- 
burdened shelves. 

Time  passed  cjuickly  in  that  contented  atmosphere, 
and  when  I  finally  gazed  through  the  dust-stained 
window,  the  sun  had  long  ago  begun  to  fall.  Slowly 
I  lifted  myself  and  slipped  out  the  big  door.  Only  the 
hinges  sc^ueaking  disturbed  the  quiet. 

Again  I  found  myself  in  the  deserted  road.  A  few 
lights  gleamed  through  the  darkness  as  I  trudged  up 
the  dark  road  toward  the  old  inn.  The  snow  had 
stopped  and  the  wind  whistled  angrily  alx)ut  my  coat. 
Overhead  a  few  stars  twinkled  and  the  moon  tried 
vainly  to  pierce  the  grey  denseness  of  the  clouds. 


Ghost  Ship 

Yonder's  a  ])oat  on  the  open  sea. 
It's  tilting  badly  toward  the  lee. 
It  tosses  and  blows  from  reef  to  rock, 
Forlorn  as  a  slave  on  the  trader's  block. 

Who  knows  what  winds  may  it  assail? 
Who  knows  how  soon  its  strength  will  fail  ? 
Alone  it  wanders  ;  who  gives  a  thought  — 
Who  cares  how  cheap  its  hulk  is  bought? 

And  many  a  soul  like  the  derelict  ship 
Is  doomed  in  life  by  one  small  slip. 
It's  facing  life's  storm-battered  west  — 
Must  wander  aimless  without  rest. 

— Prank  Moore. 
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OuUianbiiiG  Qlumni 


Olin  Dewitt  Johnston 


IN  A  RECENT 
speech,  Governor  Olin 
D.  Johnston  declared 
that  South  Carolina, 
along  with  other 
southern  states,  is 
entering  upon  a  new 
period  of  development. 
In  this  period,  he  says, 
"we  want  equal  privi- 
leges, and  we  are  go- 
ing to  work  and  fight 
for  them." 

Governor  Johnston 
goes  right  to  the  point 
when  he  indicates  one 
of  the  South's  greatest 
drawbacks  to  modern 
clevelopment.  "We 
should  look  back  with 
pride  and  satisfaction 
upon  our  valiant  past," 
he  states,  "but  we  must 
not  live  in  it.  If  we 
are  going  to  move 
abreast  of  the  other 
regions,  we  must  think 
along  with  them." 

Thus  in  a  few 
words,  but  with  many 
deeds  during-  his  ad- 
ministration, has  Gov- 
ernor Johnston  sought 
to  bring  about  the  re- 
awakening of  South 
Carolina  in  terms  of 
concrete  development. 

He  typifies  the  practical  leader  who  is  ready  to  act  more 
and  spout  less. 

Governor  Johnston  was  born  on  November  18,  1896, 
near  Honea  Path,  South  Carolina,  and  attended  Wof- 
ford  College,  where  he  olrtained  his  A.  B.  degree  in 


1923.  He  states  that 
the  interest  which  first 
stimulated  his  desire 
to  become  a  lawyer 
was  a  mock  trial  held 
in  the  Wofford  Col- 
lege chapel,  sponsored 
by  the  Carlisle  Liter- 
ary Society,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part. 

While  attending 
the  South  Carolina 
University  Law 
School,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature from  Anderson 
County.  After  his 
graduation,  he  went  to 
Spartanburg  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of 
Law.  He  also  ran  for 
the  legislature  in  Spar- 
tanburg County  and 
was  elected  for  two 
terms.  He  was  elected 
governor  of  the  state 
in  1934,  succeeding 
another  Wofford 
alumnus,  Ibra  Black- 
wood. 

Governor  Johnston 
served  as  sergeant 
with  the  42nd,  Divi- 
sion during  the  World 
War,  and  received  the 
Regimental  Citation  in 
1919.  His  favorite 
hobbies  are  hunting  and  the  witnessing  of  all  kinds  of 
athletic  contests.  He  believes  the  traits  most  necessary 
to  the  present-day  politician  are  aggressiveness,  sin- 
cerity and  honesty. 

—A.  C.  S. 
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FRESHMAN  THEME 


THE  DUEL  AT  HATTON'S  FORD 


By  Kenneth  Richardson 


Q  K".!!  anunif;-  tlie  names  of  v^ciith  Carolina's 
51  \    <^rv:il  mm,  we  lind  the  name  of  'I'urner 

Y   lUnum,  who  lived  and  died  before  the  Civil 
L^UfSj  M   W  ar.    Me  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of 


age.  yet  Ijecause  of  his  unusual  intellect  and  scholarly 
attainments  had  already  made  a  marked  impression  on 
the  political  history  of  his  state. 

Bynum  was  a  staunch  believer  in  liberty  and  the 
right  of  a  state  to  self-government.  In  his  efforts  to 
further  his  beliefs,  he  came  in  contact  with  and  made 
friends  of  many  of  the  leaders  in  South  Carolina  and 
national  politics.  One  of  these  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  the 
most  famous  of  South  Carolina  statesmen,  whose  prin-, 
ciples  Bynum  admired  and  defended. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  cause  against  states-rights 
and  nullification  was  Benjamin  F.  Pei'ry,  who  later  be- 
came one  of  our  most  capable  governors.  He  openly 
attacked  both  Calhoun  and  his  beliefs.  This  action 
aroused  Bynum 's  wrath  as  well  as  Calhoun's,  and 
therein  resulted  some  of  the  bitterest  debates  in  our 
country's  history.  These  violent  tactics  culminated  in 
a  challenge  to  a  duel  by  Bynurn  at  Pendleton,  S.  C.  The 
weapons  used  are  not  exactly  known,  but  the  place  was 


very  delinitely  an  island  in  the  vSavannah  River,  near 
I  laflon's  Ford  and  only  a  few  miles  from  Andersonville. 
Duelling  was  outlawed  in  those  days,  and  for  this  reason 
an  island  lying  between  the  two  states,  but  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  neither,  was  chosen. 

In  the  early  dawn  of  the  agreed  date,  the  two  parties 
landed  their  l)oats,  exchanged  stiff  remarks  and  with- 
drew to  one  side,  leaving  the  two  opponents  to  fight  out 
their  differences.  The  result  was  that  neither  opponent 
earned  anything  for  his  cause,  but  Bynum  was  dead. 

Bynum 's  body  was  carried  by  litter  through  the 
woods  and  rain  to  Old  Stone  Church,  located  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Clemson,  S.  C.  His  body  was 
deposited  in  the  soggy  earth  and  the  two  pine  poles 
of  his  litter  were  placed  upright  in  the  ground  at  his 
head  and  feet.  Legend  has  it  that  these  sticks  took  root 
and  are  the  origin  of  the  two  pine  trees  that  until  a  few 
years  ago  actually  grew  at  the  head  and  foot  of  Bynum's 
grave.  A  stone  monument  now  marks  the  grave  of  that 
pioneer  for  state  independence.  Thus  ended  the  career 
of  one  who  might  have  reached  a  goal  unattained  in 
Southern  history,  but  acting  courageously,  he  died 
defending  his  principles. 


The  Death  of  Kaleb  Marcus 


ALEB  MARCUS  died  quietly.  He  went 
to  bed  on  night  very  hungry  and  didn't 
wake  up  the  next  morning :  he  had  starved 
to  death. 

When  the  landlady  discoved  him,  he  was  stretched- 
out  the  length  of  the  bed.  One  hand  hung  stiffly  over 
the  edge  of  the  mattress,  while  the  other  held  the  crazy- 
quilt  to  his  neck.  Kaleb's  face,  although  still  now,  was 
not  expressionless  —  laugh-lines  had  creased  the  skin 
at  the  corners  of  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  was  concave, 
giving  the  impression  of  a  faint  smile. 

The  room  would  have  seemed  bleak  with  only  an 
iron  bed,  an  easel,  and  a  combination  wardrobe  and 
wash-stand ;  but  hanging  on  the  walls  and  piled  in  one 
corner  were  a  number  of  canvasses.  They  resembled 
very  much  the  quilt  that  covered  Kaleb's  body.  An  art 
critic  would  have  seen  in  them  a  cross  between  Picasso 
and  Braque ;  but  to  the  average  person,  they  would  have 
appeared  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  conglomeration  of 


angular  lines  and  splotches  of  color  dabbed  promis- 
cuously over  the  surface. 

The  most  startling  of  the  pictures  was  still  mounted 
on  the  easel.  Kaleb  had  painted  a  large  overstuffed 
chair  upholstered  in  a  gaudy  fabric  containing  red,  blue, 
and  yellow.  The  chair  showed  signs  of  age  and  was 
terribly  soiled.  Resting  on  the  seat  and  propped  against 
the  back  was  a  tremendous  leg  of  pork.  A  pearl 
necklace  encircled  it  about  midway,  while  around  the 
smaller  end  pink  and  blue  ribbons  had  been  tied  in  a 
neat  bow-knot. 

After  the  police  had  been  called  and  the  coroner  had 
pronounced  Kaleb  Marcus  dead  by  starvation,  the 
landlady  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  agitation.  Why 
should  Kaleb  starve  to  death  ?  She  would  have  helped 
him  had  she  known  he  was  in  such  a  bad  way ;  but  how 
was  she  to  know,  unless  he  told  her.  Besides,  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  well  with  him  lately.  True  he 
owed  her  for  his  rent ;  but  only  last  week  that  rich  Mrs. 
Vanderburger  had  sat  for  her  portrait. — Bxchangc. 
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History 


Catch  a  boat  to  Germany. 

Climb  up  atop  the  Kickelhahn. 

Look  back  to  see  Goethe  at  a  hunting  lodge 
writing  "Uber  alien  Gipfeln  ist  Ruh," 
wanderers  on  overnight  journeys,  Cologne 
cathedral  used  for  a  purpose,  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  composing,  quiet  villages, 
staunch  peasantry,  folk-dances,  over- 
flowing beer  steins,  Stahlec  Castle 
towering  over  a  serene  Rhine, 
Metternich  spinning  and  respinning 
entangling  webs  forbidding  unity, 
thirty-eight  sovereign  states, 
Prussians,  Bavarians,  Hanoverians, 
simplicity,  culture,  knowledge. 

Look  long :  people  are  in  village  churches, 
in  ancient  cathedrals,  calling  herds 
high  on  the  hills,  working  with  their 
hands,  sodding  hillsides,  building 
vineyards,  betrothing  fair  maids, 
going  to  flower-colored  weddings, 
enjoying  a  man  to  man  sincerity, 
having  time  for  prayer  at  night. 


Look  again : 

Be  sure  you  see  aright. 

There  is  sanity  there. 

There  are  people  in  the  empire. 

Living  by  their  hands. 

By  their  brains. 

Knowing  life, 

And  freedom. 

Turn  around  now. 

Look  straight  at  your  feet. 

Look  at  robots,  mute  robots  reviewed 
by  an  ex-corporal,  thousands  of 
goose-steppers,  craft,  blood, 
iron,  no  votes,  executions, 
hatred,  steel  helmets  watching 
on  the  Rhine,  purges,  dead  Jews, 
exiled  people,  mass  weddings, 
bonfires  of  books,  marching 
youth,  brown  shirts,  swastikas, 
one  folk,  one  leader,  one  father- 
land, Greater  Germany ;  a  nation 
of  "have  nots,"  millions  jammed 
together,  a  people  with  no  place 
in  the  sun,  a  rolling  war- 
mechanism.  — IVilliam  A.  Jones. 


CONTRAST 

A  sonnet  is  a  lady, 
exquisite, 

according  to  pattern 
conventional  and  charming 
pretty  in  every  detail,  nice, 
beautiful  —  yes,  but 
artificial. 

Free  verse  is  a  man, 
a  man's  man, 

powerful  and  unconventional, 

surging  and 

rough, 

not  beautiful  —  but 
alive ! 

— Peter  Baker. 


THE  BOSS 

I  saw  a  cloud  the  other  day 
That  looked  just  like  my  Boss. 

A  playful  pufif  of  summer  wind 
Soon  made  him  roll  and  toss. 

His  face  and  eyes  got  awfully  big ; 

His  nose  then  blew  away. 
Again  I  warned  the  summer  wind 
'Twas  not  a  time  to  play. 

Poor  Boss,  I  mused  and  heaved  a  sigh, 

You  are  no  longer  there. 
To  think  this  playful  summer  wind 

Would  do  what  Ld  not  dare. 

— Bdgar  Bnidd\. 
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Prejudice 


Soullilaiul,  h;iv('  the  years  yet  found 

I  Icaliii!^  1(11"  vour  i^a])in,L;'  wound? 
Will  linn'  frasr  llic  carnai^c  nf  x'oiu'  own, 

(  )r  dim  the  shriek  of  tortured  souls 
Thai  on  the  weeping  wind  of  years  is  blown? 

'Idle  distant  peal  of  thunder  rolls  — 

A  solemn,  dark,  impending  token 

Of  a  people's  spirit  broken. 

Bow  your  weary  heads  and  sweat ; 

Bear  the  pain  that  taunts  you  yet ! 
Don't  dream  like  fools  of  that  once  glorious  day  - 

The  prosperous  land  that  was  your  home  — 
It's  gone,  you  blinded  fools,  it's  gone  for  aye; 

Swept  by  a  salty,  sanguine  foam. 

The  fruit  it  bore  is  wormy,  rotten. 

But  its  savor  unforgotten. 

Like  the  rose-cheeked  maiden's  blush 

By  the  sweet  magnolia  bush ; 
The  old  plantation's  gay  Virginia  reel. 

On  ballroom  floor  where  joy  was  queen. 
Has,  too,  been  crushed  by  fortune's  churning  wheel 

Contentment's  gentle  eye  has  seen 

Glory  die  in  battle  clashes. 

Leaving  naught  but  smoldering  ashes. 

Darkies  singing  in  the  sun, 

Singing  still  when  day  was  done ; 
But  can  you  hear  the  negro  singing  now. 

Having  home  and  peace  and  food  — 
Or  do  you  find  disease  and  dnmken  row 

And  slayings  —  pools  of  blood  ? 

Freedom !    But  what  price  was  paid  ; 

What  was  in  the  balance  weished  ! 


Mansions  rising  on  a  hill. 

Safe  from  hatred's  wintry  chill  ; 
ySecure  in  rich  rewards  for  labor  done 

By  ].)ioneers,  who  faced  the  bleak. 
Unsettled  wilderness  alone,  and  won ; 

What  weary  bones  from  labor  weak 

Dared  to  buck  the  surging  swell, 

That  their  kind  might  thusly  dwell  ! 

Swarming  hordes  for  battle  spoils 
Wrecked  the  homeland  of  your  toils  ; 

Still  discontent  with  devastation  wrought, 
They  ruled  your  squalid  huts,  and  took 

From  hungered  grasp  the  meager  food  that  sought 
To  ease  the  baby's  painfvil  look ; 
Then  profaned  your  sacred  halls 
With  their  gambling,  drunken  brawls. 

Struggling  in  the  mire  you  rise 

With  such  faith  as  never  dies  ; 
In  the  dark,  unseeing  still,  you  strive 

To  find  the  Dixie  you  have  lost ; 
But  heavier,  greater  burdens  now  deprive 

You  of  the  chance  —  a  brother  host 

Seized  your  wealth  and  kept  its  own  — 

Turned  a  deaf  ear  to  your  groan. 

"Prejudice!"  they  cry  to  you, 
"The  past  is  gone  —  today  is  new." 
And  to  the  task  you  turn  your  wearied  heart ; 

But  how  can  you  forget  the  wounds 
That  tore  your  very  living  soul  apart  ? 
Yet  in  your  barren  field  resounds 
An  echO'  from  the  ashy  earth  — 
A  new  south  struggles  for  rebirth. 

Sheldon  M.  Dannellv. 


The  Poet 

The  Poet  is  a  man  wIkjsc  soid 
Shines  brighter  than  the  purest  gold. 

His  heart  is  pm-e,  his  spirit  sublime ; 
Llis  lyre  in  tune  with  fleeing  Time. 

His  Art  is  more  than  life  to  him 
When  once  he  tastes  its  honeyed  brim. 

He  mirrors  only  the  pleasing  forms. 
Finds  beauty  hidden  in  the  storms. 

He  paints  on  many-colored  glass 
Designs  as  life-like  as  the  grass — 

That  grows  beside  the  lilac  tree 

And  stains  the  light  with  beauty  free. 

— Miles  E.  Smith. 


or  MORE 

ASURE 


^^/(/  jf^ree  tAings  tAat  add  up 
to  more  smoh'n^ pleasure. , . 

Chesterfields  refreshing  mildness., 
^ood  taste...  and  appetizing  aroma 
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CAMPUS  CARNIVAL 


WE'RE  ON  THE  AIR 

••  M  \  ilcar  friends  III' llic  air  :  Tlic  Uiiric  I'-cniiN  l'i]ic 
'rohaciii  C'tiiiipanN,  sixiiisniini^  this  i)riii;rain  Inr  _\iiur 
rii  jiiN  uKMil .  (liii's  iiiil  hi'lii'vc  thai  ihv  raihn  hstcncrs  want 
thi'ir  iiriii;raiiis  iiitiTrui)le(l  \ty  limy  adverlisings  spiels. 
'Idierefore,  the  makers  of  Uncle  Benny's  Pipe  Tobacco 
w  ill  not  delay  this  program  more  than  a  few  moments. 
Thc\-  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  are  more  interested 
in  the  subsec[uent  program  than  in  the  excellent  C|ualities 
and  ai-oma  of  Uncle  Benny's  Pipe  Tobacco.  And  since 
the  beginning  of  its  weekly  broadcasts  the  Uncle  Benny 
Pipe  Tobacco  Company  feels  that  in  giving  you  an  hour 
of  superior  entertainment  it  is  accomplishing  more  than 
by  telling  you  about  Uncle  Benny's  Pipe  Tobacco 
Company  and  uses  only  seven  words  in  its  radio  adver- 
tisement announcement.  And  those  words  are:  'Uncle 
Benny  Pipe  Tobacco  is  really  superior.'  The  next 
selection  by  the  Uncle  Benny  Tobacco  Company  will 
be  the  Uncle  Benny  Pipe-sters  singing  'Smoke  Gets 
in  Your  Eyes,'  an  old  favorite.  The  boys  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  Uncle  Benny  Pipe  Tobacco 
orchestra." — B.  J. 

• 

"What  kind  of  work  is  your  sister's  boy-friend 
engaged  in,  Willie?" 

'T  think  he  prints  free  theatre  tickets." 

"You  think  he  prints  free  theatre  tickets  ?  What 
ever  gave  you  such  an  idea?" 

"Well,  I  heard  sis  say  he  was  always  making  passes." 
• 

"Are  they  strict  at  yovu-  college?" 
"Strict?   You  remember  Brown?   Well,  he  died  and 
they  propped  him  up  till  the  lecture  ended." 

• 

Pupil:  "My  sister  ate  some  chicken  yesterday." 

Teacher:  "Croc[uette ?" 

Pupil:  "No,  but  she's  very  sick." 

"Would  you  call  for  help  if  1  tried  to  kiss  you?" 
"Do  you  need  help?" 

• 

Son:  "Pop,  what  is  an  optimist?" 

Pop :  "An  optimist  is  a  guy  who  thinks  his  wife 
has  c[uit  cigarettes  when  he  finds  cigar  butts  around 
the  house." 

• 

They  call  her  opportunity  because  she  necks  but 
once. — Covered  Wagon. 

• 

A  good  definition  of  an  optimist  is  an  old  maid 
powdering  her  nose  before  looking  under  the  bed. 
—Puppet. 


)unk  Man:  "An\  old  beer  botlK-s  yini'il  likt'  to  sell, 
laily  ?" 

(.)ld  Maid:    "Do  I  look  as  though  I  drank  beer?" 
Junk  Man  :   "Any  vinegar  bottles  you'd  like  to  sell?" 

— llic  Cuz'crcd  ll'iUjoii. 

• 

W  hatever  trouble  Adam  had, 

No  man  in  days  of  yore 
Could  say,  when  Adam  cracked  a  joke, 
"Pve  heard  that  one  before." 
• 

"Let's  get  down  to  business,"  croaked  the  old  oaken 
bucket  as  it  was  lowered  into  the  well. 

• 

Reformer :  "And  furthermore,  hell  is  just  filled  with 
cocktails,  roulette  wheels,  and  naughty  chorus  girls.  .  ." 

Voice  from  the  rear  (faintly,  with  a  sigh):  "O 
Death !" 

Sig  Ep:    "Hey,  don't  spit  on  the  floor!" 

Pledge:    "  'Smatter,  is  it  leaking?" — The  Blue  Jay. 

"Waitress,  what's  wrong  with  these  eggs?" 
"I  don't  know;  I  only  laid  the  table." — Bored  Walk. 
9 

"Unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  public  spooking"  — 
began  the  amateur  ghost. 

• 

Father:  "Mary,  who  was  that  man  I  saw  kissing 
you  last  night?'' 

Daughter:  "What  time  w^as  it?" 

Hello,  Professor  Jones?  .  .  .  This  is  Phil  Smith. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  grade  I  received  in  your  course? 
.  .  .  E?  .  .  .  Oh,  you  said  E.  .  .  .  That  means  I  didn't 
pass,  eh?  .  .  .  Yeah,  I  know  what  an  E  means,  Pm  just 
checking  up.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  bad. 

Say,  prof.,  didn't  you  once  teach  high  school  in 
Petark  ?  .  .  .  You  did  ?  .  .  .  I  thought  so.  You  see,  I 
come  from  that  town.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  is  a  coincidence.  But 
on  the  basis  of  that,  how  about  passing  me  in  your 
course?  .  .  .  Nothing  doing,  eh?  ...  O.  K.  Is  Mrs. 
Jones  in?  .  .  .  Swell.  May  I  speak  to  her  for  a  moment, 
please?  .  .  .  What  about?  Oh,  just  something  I  hap- 
pened to  rememl)er  about  a  little  incident  in  Petark. 
My  sister  taught  school  there  for  a  while.  But  she  was 
fired.  You  see,  she  .  .  .  What's  that  ?  .  .  .  You've  re- 
checked  your  records  and  found  I  got  a  B  in  your 
course?  .  .  .  B  as  in  Baltimore?  .  .  .  Thanks,  prof.  I 
knew  there  was  a  mistake. — Fiiiicli  Bozvl. 
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THE  SEVEN  WHO  FLED  ^  By  Frederick  Prokosch 
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HE  flight  of  six  men  and  one  beautiful 
woman  from  the  scene  of  a  Japanese- 
Russian  conflict  in  the  middle  of  Siberia 

 I  to  the  coast  of  China,  provides  the  reader 

with  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  tensely  interesting  stories 
of  current  fiction. 

Kashgar  is  two  thousand  miles  from  Shanghai  on 
the  rim  of  the  great  Gobi  Desert  and,  at  the  time  of  our 
story,  the  residence  of  seven  Europeans.  Suddenly,  and 
without  any  evident  reason,  the  settlement  becomes 
an  armed  camp.  The  seven  are  ordered  to  leave,  so 
they  start  out  with  the  caravan  of  Dr.  Lin,  a  Chinese 
fur  merchant,  eastward  across  the  red  valleys  of  Genghis 
Khan.  The  story  from  there  on  deals  with  each  of  the 
travelers  separately. 

Eayeville  is  a  despondent  Englishman  seeking  a 
goal  that  apparently  he  will  never  find.  He  is  cold,  life- 
less and  bitter  toward  the  world  that  he  has  known,  so 
he  leaves  the  caravan  in  search  of  a  remote  city,  hoping 
to  find  peace.  His  quest  ends  when  he  becomes  ma- 
rooned in  the  snow-covered  mountains  and  freezes  to 
death. 


Serafimov  is  the  Russian  refugee  whose  weak  mind 
is  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  of  living  in  close 
quarters  through  the  long  winter  months.  He  becomes 
suspicious  of  the  brilliant  little  Belgian,  Goupilliere  and 
finally  murders  him. 

The  story  of  Wildenbruch  and  Von  Wald  drama- 
tizes the  eflfects  of  Siberian  prison  life  on  two  young 
men.  Their  experiences  during  their  confinement  and 
final  escape  provide  one  of  the  most  forcible  adventures 
in  the  book. 

Olivia  is  the  beautiful  Spanish  wife  of  de  la  Scaze, 
who  strangely  accepts  her  fate  when  she  is  separated 
from  her  husband,  and  finally  ends  up  as  a  prostitute 
in  the  dens  of  Shanghai. 

Aside  from  the  unusual  plot  offered  by  the  author. 
The  Sci'cn  Who  Pled  contains  a  wealth  of  striking 
description  that  very  adequately  serves  to  carry  the 
reader  through  wondrous  lands  and  intricate  situations. 
Prokosch's  style  is  very  absorbing  and  his  latest  work 
will  undoubtedly  be  enjoyed  by  many  fiction-lovers. 

A.  C.  S. 


THE  CITADEL  -  By  A.  J.  Cronin 


The  Citadel,  a  novel  concerning  the  medical  pro- 
fession, was  first  immensely  popular  in  England  and 
then  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  become  one  of  our  best 
sellers  here  in  America. 

Andrew  Manson,  having  just  finished  medical 
school,  accepted  a  ijosition  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Page  in 
Blainelly,  an  obscure  Welsh  mining  village.  Conditions 
in  this  village  were  very  bad  and  Dr.  Manson  was 
compelled,  because  of  a  disagreement  with  the  wife  of 
Dr.  Page,  to  resign  his  position  after  about  six  months' 
practice.  In  Blainelly,  however,  he  met  Dr.  Denny,  a 
cynical  but  efiicient  physician  who  became  a  permanent 
friend,  and  a  Miss  Barlow,  who  later  became  his  wife. 

Dr.  Manson's  next  position  was  with  a  hospital  at 
Aberlaw,  another  mining  village.  Here  he  made  many 
friends  and  had  some  successes,  but  after  about  six 

(Revieived  through  courtesy 


years  he  resigned  because  of  difiiculties  with  the  com- 
mittee which  employed  him,  and  went  to  London. 

In  London  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Metal- 
liferous Mines  Fatigue  Board  and  met  a  young  Dr. 
Hope,  who  became  a  close  friend  of  his.  But  because 
he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  on  research  work  as  he 
had  expected,  he  again  changed  positions,  this  time 
he  bought  a  practice  of  his  own. 

The  new  practice  was  particularly  bad  and  after  a 
period  of  half -starvation,  Andrew  fell  into  the  group 
of  doctors  who  were  prostituting  their  profession  by 
catering  to  rich  clients  and  receiving  money  for  worth- 
less work. 

After  a  few  years  of  this  shallow  prosperity,  xAndrew 
was  awakened  by  an  unsuccessful  operation  which  he 
(Continued  on  Page  25) 
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In  Appreciation 

I E  noticed  with  considerable  interest  the 
results  of  the  polls  conducted  in  two  recent 
issues  of  the  Old  Gold  and  Black  and  are 
I  gratified  to  know  that  eighty-two  per  cent 
of  our  estimable  student  body  at  least  glances  at  the 
publication.  A  further  inspection  of  The;  Journal 
tabulations,  however,  aroused  in  our  minds  a  grave 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  eight  hundred  dollars  spent 
annually  on  a  literary  magazine  might  not  be  better 
devoted  to  a  joke  or  sex  book  and  a  stop  put  to  the 
exorbitant  imposition  we  have  placed  upon  you. 

The  concensus  of  preference  among  readers  of  the 
Old  Gold  and  Black  reveals  an  overwhelming  interest 
in  one  thing  —  sclj,  as  manifested  by  the  number  who 
read  the  gossip  columns  in  the  hope  that  they  may  see 
their  names  printed  there  in  connection  with  some 
adolescent  adventure. 

There  is  a  small  minority  on  the  campus,  however, 
who  read  our  magazine  with  interest,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  we  have  looked  for  constructive  criticism.  Our 
Ijashful  group  of  contributors  have  submitted  com- 
mendably  tO'  our  appeal  for  their  literary  work  and 
it  is  upon  them  that  this  apathetic  attitude  hits  most 
heavily. 

The  entire  difficulty  resolves  itself  into  the  question, 
"Does  a  literary  magazine  have  a  place  on  a  liberal 
arts  campus?"  If  it  doesn't,  whose  fault  is  it,  the 
magazine's  or  the  student  body's?  — A.  C.  S. 


The  Anti-Lynching  Bill 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  power  feeds  on  power. 
The  Democratic  Party  exhibited  in  the  last  election  a 
display  of  power  that  has  probably  been  unecjualled  in 
the  history  of  political  parties  in  this  country.  Not 
content  with  this  overwhelming  victory,  the  Democrats 
now  wish  to  make  themselves  even  more  powerful  by 
attracting  the  negro  votes  of  the  North,  East  and  West 
by  passing  the  Anti-Eynching  Bill. 

This  bill  is  a  direct  ai¥ront  to  the  Southern  people. 
It  is  another  encroachment  of  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  powers  of  the  State  —  the' police  power.  This 
bill,  introduced  by  a  northerner,  attempts  to  deal  with  a 
southern  problem  —  a  sectional  problem  —  through 


national  legislation.  Eet  the  northern  politicians  first 
successfully  solve  their  own  problems  of  crime,  such 
as  gangsters,  gun-men  and  racketeers ;  then,  when  they 
have  their  own  problems  solved,  let  them  offer  sugges- 
tions to  the  southerners  on  how  to  cure  southern  prob- 
lems.   Maybe  then  they  will  find  more  receptive  ears. 

Furthermore,  the  crime  that  this  proposed  legislation 
is  supposed  to  prevent  has  been  rapidly  diminishing  in 
the  past  few  years  until  now  it  is  practically  extinct.  The 
elimination  of  the  crime  may  be  traced  to  two  causes : 
First,  the  negro  is  being,  and  has  been,  rapidly  assimi- 
lated. Secondly,  the  negrO'  is  becoming  educated,  not 
only  scholastically,  but  through  association  with  his 
white  fellowmen.  He  is  becoming  conscious  of  his 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  a  voter,  also  learning  how 
to  become  a  worthy  citizen  through  intercourse  with 
man.  Mob  rule,  therefore,  is  fast  disappearing  and  the 
problem  is  in  the  process  of  solution.  The  only  thing 
that  the  Anti-Eynching  Bill  will  do  is  irritate  a  sore 
spot  which  was  rapidly  healing. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation is  that  it  was  introduced  by  a  Democrat,  and  is 
being  fostered  by  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Repub- 
licans, immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  by  similar 
legislation,  created  a  chasm  between  the  Confederate 
states  and  other  states  which  was  bridged  only  by  time. 
The  Republicans  at  that  time,  known  as  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  enacted  legislation  which  would  attract 
the  negro  vote  in  order  to  insure  that  party  in  power. 
Everyone  knows  of  the  hate  and  lust  that  was  unloosed 
during  that  trying  era.  Because  of  this  legislation,  the 
southern  people  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party 
and  have  been  faithful  to  it  ever  since.  But  the  very 
party  which  the  southerners  joined  now  are  proposing 
similar  legislation  that  alienated  them  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
Republicans,  under  whom  emancipation  took  place, 
should  from  time  to  time  make  a  gesture  to  placate  the 
colored  vote.  But  it  should  never  be  expected  that  such 
a  gesture  should  emanate  from  the  Democratic  Party. 

If  the  Anti-Eynching  Bill  passes,  the  Democratic 
Party  will  lose  much  more  than  it  will  gain.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  gain  a  large  number  of  colored  votes  in  the 
urban  districts  of  the  North  but  it  will  alienate  a  great 
number  of  southern  Democrats  and  possibly  split  the 
Democratic  Party.  — p.  C.  B. 
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I'c'lcr  Moody's  iionn,  "Coiiccrl,"  found  in  llu-  l''fb- 
niar\-  issue  ol'  Duke's  Archi-rc,  is  ;i  hiijlily  coninicn(lal)lc 
piece  o\  work.  Another  is  "I'^xceriHs  from  ;i  C(jllege 
.'skelcli  ISook,"  forniiui;-  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
brief  thoughts  and  characterizations  we've  seen.  The 
characters  are  of  the  staple  types  of  every-day  individ- 
uals, with  their  dreams  and  hopes  as  realistic  as  their 
idiosyncratic  nature.  Sidney  Stovall's  poem,  "Our  Last 
Duke,"  depicts  the  well-known  bronze  stature  of  Duke, 
cigar  and  all.  In  the  book  reviews  we  find  Serenade 
by  James  M.  Cain.  Written  for  public  interest  and  filled 
with  dynamic  action,  it  should  rank  highly  as  modern 
fiction. 


TJic  Royalist  of  February  has  called  in  the  faculty 
of  William  and  Mary  to  contribute  to  the  magazine.  It 
is  really  an  interesting  experiment  of  the  "two  heads  are 
better  than  one"  idea,  but  if  llic  Noyalisf  is  to  be  a 
student  publication,  we  suggest  that  the  students  make 
the  bulk  of  the  contributions  before  they  become  depen- 
dent on  the  help  of  the  faculty. 


The  two  pages  devoted  to  the  showing  of  "The  AVho' 
of  the  Journal,"  with  pictures  and  sketches  of  the  editors, 
add  even  more  vitality  to  the  attractive  Winthrop  Joiir- 
nal  in  its  winter  issue.  The  story  "Rain"  has  a  good 
plot  and  it  is  well  carried  out,  while  the  heroine  in 
"The  Little  Old  Lady  in  Black"  of  eighty-three  years, 
taking  her  habitual  walk  of  ten  miles,  seems  a  little  hard 
to  believe,  for  we  haven't  seen  it  mentioned  in,  any  of 
the  "Believe  it  or  Not's"  lately.  "Seagulls"  and  "Won- 
der" hold  sway  in  the  field  of  poetry,  as  does  "Tally 
Ho !",  by  Katrina  Pardue,  seem  the  best  of  the  plays. 
The  story  of  the  comical  gentleinan  in  "From  the 
Family  Album"  deals  with  a  number  of  humorous  in- 
cidents that  culminate  in  suicide.  What  a  change  of 
tone !  But  we  were  glad  to  see  the  old  fellow  go. 
Memory  of  our  childhood  innocence  is  renewed  in  the 
delightful  little  story  by  Margaret  McMillan,  "Excerpt 
From  Other  Years."  Sadie  Battle  shows  talent  for 
good  description  and  similes  in  "Ocona  Luppa,"  with 
a  barrel  of  roses  to  Charlotte  Wheeler  for  the  striking 
cover  design. 


In  Agnes  Scott's  Aurora  there  is  a  review  of  Walter 
Duranty's  first  novel,  "One  Life,  One  Kopeck,"  re- 
viewed by  E.  Blackshear. 

"The  reader  can  but  feel  the  driving  force  of  the  Red 
Movement  as  he  sufifers  and  loves  and  kills  with  Ivan 
Petrovitch.    Through  filth  of  actuality  and  beauty  of 


anca 


loyalty  to  one's  cause,  Duranty  swee])S  his  readers  along 
with  a  never-lagging  interest  throughout  the  three  hun- 
dred and  tliirty-three  pages.  ..." 


We  joyfully  welcome  the  birth  of  a  new  publication 
—  Tlie  Carolinian  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
The  first  issue  shows  great  prospects.  The  illustrators 
are  to  be  commended,  also  Hal  Tribble  for  a  novel 
idea.  The  stary  "'Mothers  Are  Like  Balloons"  is 
decorously  written,  and  who  would  have  suspected  a 
romance  on  a  chess-board  as  told  of  by  Max  Revelise  in 
"The  Knight  and  the  Queen"?  As  for  verse,  we  es- 
pecially liked  the  poem  "To  David,"  by  Helena  Proctor. 


"The  Return  of  I.  Ketch  Kold,"  in  TJie  Georgia 
Arch,  should  excite  all  mystery  lovers  to  a  high-keyed 
frenzy.  It  really  is  funny !  Another  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  the  LIniversity  of  Georgia  publication  of  Febru- 
ary is  "Devotion,"  by  Zims  Grayson,  with  "March 
Times  On,"  in  very  free  verse,  reminding  us  of  Whit 
Waltman's  style. 


The  story  "The  Answer"  in  Columbia  College's 
Criterion  is  good  propaganda  and  is  almost  as  inviting 
as  a  vacation  folder.  Sara  Kennedy  makes  us  shame- 
fully conscious  of  our  wasted  opportunities  in  the  sketch 
"On  New  A'ear's  Eve."  In  poetry,  "The  Old  Year," 
"This  Thing  Called  Life,"  "Will  Angels  Vigil  Keep?" 
and  "My  Quest"  seem  the  most  prolific.  "Toscanini," 
by  Ethel  Munn,  is  full  of  detailed  information  about 
the  great  conductor.  Christabel  Mayfield,  in  turn,  with 
"The  Old  —  The  New"  focuses  our  attention  on  one  of 
the  palatial  colonial  mansions  —  symbol  of  an  Old 
South.  Then  a  note  on  Sarah  Moye's,  "This  Thing 
Called  Life,"  which  reflects  a  poignant  insight  that  is 
refreshing.  We  would  like  to  see  longer  stories  and 
sketches.  The  ideas  are  good,  but  not  enough  space  is 
devoted  to  the  developing  of  them.  With  so  many 
short  articles,  the  reader  is  continually  jumping  from 
one  idea  to  another  with  such  rapidity  that  none  of  the 
ideas  leave  any  impression. 


7Vic  Distaff  of  Florida  State  College  for  Women 
prints  an  argument  for  nation  wide  fingerprinting  — 
"Who's  Who?".  The  idea  of  using  the  ink  impression 
of  a  hand  for  an  illustration  is  very  good !  Evelyn 
Fisher  scores  again  with  "These  Are  the  Children"  — 
an  attractive  bit  of  work,  with  the  poem  "Red  Moon," 
by  Bertha  I'loodworth,  to  give  a  polished  touch  to  the 
jniblication. 

(Contimicd  nn  Page  28) 
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The  Victor 


Time-Servcr 


The  Wreath, 
Fast  One ; 
This  race 
You've  won. 


The  gun 

Your  Wreath 

Shoots  loud ; 

Will  wilt, 

Long  cheers 

As  ends 

The  crowd. 

A  tilt. 

The  cup ! 

When  comes 

Speed  King; 

The  shade, 

Your  praise 

Your  fame 

We  sing. 

Will  fade. 

But  ere 

And  in 

You  go ; 

The  end ; 

You  ought 

Your  cup 

To  know — 

You'll  vend. 

— Miles  SniitJi. 

A  century  ago : 

The  Whangpoo  —  a  yellow,  muddy. 

Sluggish  river,  choking  itself  on  silt. 

Spitting  it  against  a  walled  fishing  village. 

You  doomed  the  village. 

Dredges  moved  your  gift  by  the  yard ; 

Dredges  made  you  recant  — 

You  brought  trade,  world  trade ! 

You  gave  growth,  mushroom  growth 

To  Shanghai ! 


Today : 

The  Whangpoo 


wealth-giver  to  Shanghai, 


Ill-fated  Shanghai,  the  Orient's  Paris. 

You  were  dredged, 

And  you  showed  gratitude, 

Only  to  vacillate,  then  decide  —  treachery  ! 

Floater  of  invaders'  warships  — 

Shell-laden,  ravaging  monsters  — 

Destroyer-river  now,  not  builder. 

China's  traitor ! 

— William  A.  Jones. 
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COLLEGIATE  CONCLUSION 

(  diiitiiincd  fi  iiiii  (S ) 

well  I  (Idn'l  IsiKiw  aiulii  ;ir(Hin<l  here  and  1 
lliink  you'd  make  an  cxccllcnl  l)('i;inninn." 

lie  was  S(i(in  k'clinL;  al  case  and  talking  (|niU'  li'ccly. 
Iliiw  loni;-  tlu'v  sal  iIktc  talking-  nfillicr  knew.  Ivvelyu 
was  lirst  to  notice  the  .^I'eying"  sky  and  lengthening 
sha(k)ws.  "(lee,  1  di(hi't  know  it  was  so  late.  I've  got 
to  l)e  going."    She  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Will  1  see  you  again?"  he  asked,  rising. 

"If  you  want  to,"  she  returned.  "I  come  here  almost 
every  day." 

W^alking  beside  her  for  a  little  way,  he  summoned 
the  courage  to  ask,  "Do  you  have  something  planned 
for  Friday  night  ?" 

"Well,  not  that  I  know  of.  W'hy?"  she  cjueried 
expectantly. 

"Would  you  mind  if  I  came  over?" 

"And  —  at  what  time  shall  I  expect  you?"  was  her 
assent. 

They  were  together  again  the  following  Friday 
night,  and  the  next,  then  more  often,  including  frecjuent 
meetings  on  summer  afternoons.  Sometimes  they  went 
horseback  riding  together.  Even  the  lake  was  visited 
for  a  swim  with  others,  and  once  in  a  while  by  only  the 
two  of  them.  The  bonds  of  friendship  grew  stronger 
as  June  faded  into  July  and  July  into  August.  With  the 
coming  of  cool  nights  also  came  the  moonlight  picnics 
with  their  wiener  and  marshmallow  roasts. 

Reluctantly  they  watched  September  come  and  more 
reluctant  still  did  they  say  goodbye  when  Evelyn  had 
to  leave  for  college ;  but  there  would  soon  be  Thanks- 
giving and  then  Christmas.  Before  very  long  there 
would  even  be  another  summer  like  this  one.  Their 
letters  would  help  pass  the  time  until  the  holidays. 
Nelson  left  a  few  days  later  for  school. 

Except  for  one  week-end,  he  was  unable  to  find  time 
of[  from  college  activities  to  go  up  to  see  Evelyn. 
Thanksgiving  was  not  far  away,  he  wrote,  and  they 
would  be  together  then.  He  had  forgotten  his  promise 
the  year  before  to  spend  it  with  his  room  mate  up  in  the 
mountains.  He  hated  to  write  her  that,  luit  he  just 
couldn't  back  out  —  he'd  been  putting  his  room  mate 
off  two  years  already.  She'd  understand ;  she  was 
sensible. 

To  Evelyn,  the  rest  of  the  days  until  Christmas 
dragged  by  slowly.  They  were  planning  a  big  Christmas 
party  for  all  the  college  folks  back  home  —  and  Nelson 
would  surely  be  home  then  ;  he  promised  that  in  nearly 
every  letter.  All  that  was  what  made  it  so  hard  for 
her  to  tell  him  she  had  to  go  to  Virginia,  Christmas, 
and  would  only  be  home  one  day.  Her  mother  hadn't 
been  to  see  her  folks  in  three  years,  and  she  couldn't 
expect  her  to  turn  down  the  chance  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  them.  It  was  probably  the  only  chance  father 
would  have  to  take  them  up  there  —  he  was  so  busy  — 
and  mother  had  her  heart  set  on  the  whole  family  going. 
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It  was  not  until  Nelson  had  to  turn  down  her 
invitation  to  the  Jum'or  prom  in  March  —  "exams,"  he 
wrote  —  that  the  break  came.  She  couldn't  see  where 
her  letter  could  have  ])eeve(l  him  enough  to  make  him 
want  to  ask  for  his  |)in  back,  .She  didn't  even  write 
when  she  sent  it. 

The  summer  vacation  didn't  seem  as  good  as  usual. 
Even  two  weeks  at  the  beach  wasn't  much  fun.  She 
had  gotten  enough  after  a  couple  of  days.  Evelyn  told 
herself  it  was  not  because  Nelson  was  in  R.  O.  T.  C. 
camp ;  that  aft'air  was  definitely  over.  She  knew  she 
didn't  still  care  for  him  anyway.  He  was  just 
conceited  enough  to  think  she  did,  though.  That  was 
just  the  way  with  a  boy  after  a  girl  showed  him  a  little 
attention.  She  was  glad  she  had  learned  her  lesson 
early.  She  wondered  if  camp  was  over  yet  —  then  — 
what  if  it  was  ! 

She  had  started  to  rise  from  where  she  sat  in  the 
shade  of  the  elm  tree  in  order  to  mount  her  horse  when 
a  familiar  voice  said,  "Hello.  I  didn't  expect  to  find 
you  here." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  were  back  yet,"  she  blushed. 
"How  was  camp?"    He  was  tanned  darkly,  she  noted. 

"At  least  I'm  still  living,"  came  his  mirthful  reply. 
"How  have  you  been?"  This  was  not  a  mere  attempt 
to  continue  the  conversation. 

"Oh,  line,"  was  the  cpiick  return.  "The  summer's 
been  swell."   This  slightly  forced. 

He  held  the  horse  for  her  to  mount,  "Going  to  the 
picnic  tomorrow  night?" 

"Maybe,"  her  eyes  twinkled.  "Well  —  goodbye." 
-He  waved  as  she  whirled  her  mount  and  cantered 
toward  the  distant  house.  The  midsummer  sun  was 
setting  the  western  sky  aflame  with  a  flushing  scarlet 
hue  that  deepened  to  purple  near  the  edges,  and  bright- 
ened to  lively,  shining  gold  toward  the  horizon.  The 
isolated  trees  across  the  fields  were  silhouetted  against 
the  melting  colors  of  approaching  night.  Evelyn  smiled, 
her  lips  half  parted,  her  eyes  glowing  like  the  stars 
that  would  soon  come  out.  They  had  parted  —  but 
they  would  meet  again. 


To  Beauty 

Ah,  beauty,  fairest  flower  of  youth 

From  ancient  Greece  to  the  morrow's  distant  day. 

Through  changing  tide  of  time  and  clash  of  man  — 

From  boundless  sea  to  soaring  mountain  peak  — 

Art  goddess  queen  o'er  all  the  universe : 

True  classic  masterpiece  —  creation's  crown  — 

Surpassing  even  nature's  sylvan  wilds  ; 

Far  deeper  than  the  flame  of  setting  sun 

And  purer  than  the  lily's  jeweled  white 

At  morn.   All  else  in  time's  hard  course  may  fade, 

But  thou,  true  beauty,  thou  shalt  never  die. 

— Sheldon  M.  Dannelly. 
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THE  LADY  AND  THE  LAKE 

( Continued  from  Page  5 

technical  experts  who  came  seeking  their  fortunes  in 
the  new  enterprise.  And  there  were  jobs  for  everyone. 
All  the  inns  and  boarding  houses  were  filled,  and  new 
houses  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms.  Prosperity 
had  come,  and  it  was  Emory  Cable  who  had  brought  it. 
But  through  it  all,  he  remained  the  same,  quiet  and 
unruffled.  Though  their  time  was  mostly  taken  up  by 
work  at  the  office,  Ellen  and  Emory  occasionally  found 
time  for  a  walk  out  by  the  lake,  noticing  the  progress 
of  the  work  and  watching  the  moon  rise  over  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  It  seemed  that  in  exchange  for  the 
prosperity  Emory  had  brought  tO'  Mineral  Springs  that 
the  former  sleepy  town  had  given  him  a  far  more 
cherished  possession,  happiness  in  the  person  of  Ellen 
Chase. 

Their  engagement  was  announced  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, the  wedding  to  take  place  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Laurel  Terrace  Hotel,  which  was  then  nearing 
completion.  All  the  town  was  happy,  but  none  seemed 
so  happy  as  this  couple  as  they  went  about  the  work 
that  was  to  turn  this  sleepy  town  into  a  resort  that 
would  bring  hundreds  of  tourists  and  thousands  of 
dollars  there  each  year. 

And  then  one  day  another  visitor  arrived.  He  was 
of  a  dii?erent  type:  stern,  silent,  looking  as  if  he  were 
intent  on  some  mission  of  deep  importance.  The  land- 
lady of  the  "Twin  Oaks,"  where  he  stopped,  started 
the  reliable  rumor  that  he  was  an  agent  of  justice.  The 
evening  of  the  day  he  arrived  Ellen  and  Emory  were 
seen  walking  down  by  the  lake  as  usual,  but  it  seemed 
that  their  conversation  was  more  serious  than  usual. 
The  work  that  had  been  done  around  them  seemed  to 
have  no  interest  for  them  then.  Their  heads  were 
always  close  together :  her  eyes  on  the  waters  of  the 
lake  and  his  eyes  upon  her.    Even  at  nightfall  they  sat 


on  the  end  of  the  pier,  making  a  black  silhouette  against 
the  moonlit  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  next  morning  the  offices  of  the  Cinamoo  Invest- 
ment Company  did  not  open.  Nor  the  next.  The  bird 
had  flown.  Emmett  Gable,  better  known  to  the  residents 
of  Mineral  Springs  as  Emory  Cable,  was  gone.  Emmett 
Gable,  the  financier ;  Emmett  Gable,  the  promoter ;  Em- 
mett Gable,  the  one  whose  fraudulent  speculations  had 
threatened  to  wreck  the  New  York  stock  market,  and 
for  whom  officials  had  searched  for  two  years.  And 
again  he  had  given  them  the  slip,  just  as  they  were 
about  to  drop  the  net  on  him. 

The  government  agents  —  for  others  had  arrived  by 
that  time  —  examined  the  books  of  the  company  and, 
strangely  enough,  found  them  to  be  in  perfect  order. 
"Must  have  been  intending  to  start  over  and  go 
straight"  the  villagers  concluded,  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  well-mannered  young  man  who  had  so  recently 
transformed  their  town  into  a  thriving  vacation  center. 
"Can't  they  make  her  tell  where  he's  gone  to?  She's 
bound  to  know."  This  thought  was  speculated  upon  by 
the  village  gossips.  But  it  couldn't  be  done.  The  laws 
of  the  state  did  not  force  a  woman  to  testify  or  give 
information  against  her  husband,  and  Emory  and  Ellen 
had  been  married  the  night  before  he  left. 

Ellen  remained  silent  about  his  departure.  For  a 
few  weeks  she  busied  herself  with  closing  up  the  office 
he  left  behind  and  in  transferring  the  accounts  and  vari- 
ous documents  to  a  new  company  that  was  hastily 
formed  by  the  local  investors  to  meet  the  crisis.  After 
this  she  worked  awhile  in  the  office  of  the  new  hotel. 
Then  one  morning  she  failed  to  come  to  work.  Ellen 
Chase  had  left  on  the  early  morning  train.  She  had 
gotten  a  negro  boy  to  buy  her  ticket  in  the  city,  and  a 
primitive  loyalty  prevented  him  from  telling  where  it 
was  to  take  her.  But  the  villagers  all  agreed  that  wher- 
ever she  was,  there  too  was  the  man  to  whom  they  were 
all  indebted. 


The  Hired  Hand's  Lament 


I  wish  I  could  forget  her  eyes. 
Her  grace,  and  careless  ways. 

Her  lips  and  hair  and  rounded  thighs, 
That  haunt  me  through  the  days. 


I  met  her  every  night  at  six 
Down  by  the  old  north  gate. 

And  every  night  her  bed  I'd  fix. 
And  so  would  end  my  date. 

Some  days  we'd  wander  to  and  fro 
In  search  of  greener  grass, 

To  find  some  place  where  we  could  go 
Together,  me  and  Lass. 


I  know  that  others  envied  me. 
For  morning,  noon  and  night. 

Always,  together  we  would  be 

Through  rain,  and  drought,  and  blight. 

But  on  one  dark  and  dreary  day, 

(I  really  mourn  it  now), 
A  stranger  took  my  love  away. 

She  was  a  good  old  cow. 

■ — Peter  Baker. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  CONSERVATISM 

( C'liiiliiiiicd  friiiii   l',i^;c  ,1) 

Tlu'sc  ft'vv  words  art'  iKit  wrilU'ii  in  su])])(irt  of  a 
narrow  conservatism,  noi-  arc  llicy  an  ai)])cal  lo  men 
to  look  backward  instead  of  forward,  tnit  rather  a 
warninin;  that  when  man  breaks  c()m])letcly  witli  the 
l)ast  his  position  is  ])rccarious.  We  ])oint  to  tlie  past 
that  we  may  see  the  beaccjn  hghts  of  human  achievement 
and  profit  by  them. 

Rome  had  her  day  in  the  sun,  as  a  power,  and  she 
constantly  drew  more  of  it  unto  herself;  Imt  the  larger 
she  grew  the  weaker  she  became,  until  the  whole  of  all 
she  had  conc{uered,  conquered  her.  She  emerged  not 
greater  but  in  tottering  ruins,  the  victim  of  her  own 
power. 

Time  measures  all  of  this  man-made  confusion  ;  its 
height,  its  depth,  its  length,  its  breadth,  and  by  every 
dimension  finds  its  pitiful  weaknesses.  Yes,  and  the 
years  march  relentlessly  onward,  passing  like  light 
through  each  generation,  where  men  like  fools  are 
scjuandering  their  little  moments  in  endless  bickerings 
and  conflicts. 

Why  cannot  men  realize  the  value  of  the  past  and 
learn  wisdom  from  Father  Time  ?  Instead,  in  their 
egotistical  way,  they  proceed  to  carry  out  some  crack- 
brained  idea  to  the  expense  of  the  world,  while  only  a 
l)rief  glance  intO'  history  would  have  shown  them  the 
flaws  and  ultimate  results,  sparing  civilization  another 
setback  in  its  course  toward  perfection. 
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THE  ASSURANCE  OF 
CORRECTNESS 


(Continued  from  Page  9) 

one  mistake.  They  concentrated  their  efforts  on  making 
their  novel  experiences  accepted  by  their  old  denomina- 
tions. They  did  recognize  —  refused  to  recognize  — 
that  any  denomination  which  bases  its  principles,  not 
on  temporary  material  exigencies,  but  on  definite  atti- 
tudes and  forms  of  religious  experiences  of  certain 
members  of  mankind,  must  endure  so  long  as  there 
are  men  to  whom  such  principles  articulate  their  inmost 
spirits.  New  denominations  subtract  from  membership 
at  first  but  do  not  destroy  the  old.  So,  much  as  some 
may  not  like  it,  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  and  Cath- 
olicism, for  example,  will  exist  till  the  end  of  mortal 
differences ;  for  the  great  change  in  heaven  will  be  that 
each  one  acc^uiring  a  new  experience  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate it  unimpared  to  all  others  with  God's  presence 
to  authorize  it.  Then  denominations  will  cease  because 
religious  experience  will  become  common  property. 

From  the  above  exposition  it  is  a])parent  that  the 
prfjper  mean  is  between  thq  two  extremes :  On  one 
hand  of  over-emphasizing  denominationalism  to  the  ex- 
tent that  one  believes  one's  own  is  so  superior  to  the  rest 
that  it  is  the  only  proper  one,  and  on  the  other  hand 
under-rating  it  by  a  flaccid  opinion  that  all  denoniina- 
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tions  are  but  equally  imperfect  gropings  to  truths 
common  to  all.  The  former  exalts  one's  own  sect  and 
regards  the  others  as  imperfect,  while  the  latter  regards 
his  own  as  imperfect  as  the  rest.  The  current  opinion 
is  that  this  is  exalting  our  ideas  of  other  churches,  but 
in  truth,  it  is  only  debasing  our  own.  It  is  really  a 
symptom  not  of  real  tolerance  of  the  others,  but  of 
consciousness  that  our  own  lack  of  church  patriotism 
and  regard  leaves  us  no  better  than  they.  It  is  but  a 
salve  to  the  aching  conscience  of  the  self-condemning 
churches.  The  mean  is  to  uphold,  the  position  in  Chris- 
tianity of  the  denomination,  its  value,  and  the  right  of 
the  sincere,  sober,  opinions  of  each  to  general  respect  and 
regard. 

The  religious  experiences  of  men  in  this  earthy  life 
may  be  likened  to  several  men,  wearing  colored  glasses, 
who  inspect  a  multi-colored  picture.  Each  man  only 
sees  the  color  in  the  picture  which  is  that  of  his  spec- 
tacles. All  other  colors  will  appear  black.  Also,  all 
white  areas  will  appear  the  color  of  the  glasses.  The 
picture  is  Spiritual  Truth.  The  colored  glasses  are 
dii¥erent  religious  opinions.  Each  cannot  see  the  Truth 
which  is  colored  contrary  to  his  opinion.  Some  Truths 
are  like  the  white  portions,  the  men  see  only  their  own 
color  in  it,  and  no  one  sees  it  as  it  really  is.  Such  is 
man's  life  now,  but  in  time  to  come,  the  spiritually 
tinted  glasses  will  fall  away,  and  we  shall  see  not 
"through  a  glass  darkly ;  but  then  face  to  face." 

The  over-stressing  of  the  past  and  the  under- 
stressing  of  true  denominationalism  to  today,  with  the 
layman's  bias  on  the  subject  makes  it  imperative  that 
our  prospective  clergy  make  some  real,  concrete  decision 
on  this  so  that  against  the  destructive  forces  that  play 
on  the  church  today  the  religious  bodies  will  be  homo- 
geneous in  all  their  parts  and  opinions  and  thus  become 
really  attractive  to  men. 


THE  CITADEL 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 

had  helped  perform  into  a  realization  of  what  he  was 
doing.  He  immediately  set  about  making  plans  for 
a  sanatorium  which  he  and  Dr.  Hope  and  Dr.  Denny 
would  operate.    He  would  give  up  his  rich  practice. 

Then  his  wife  died  and  just  as  he  was  recovering 
from  this  shock  he  was  brought  before  the  medical 
board  in  London  for  trial  because  of  certain  dealings 
he  had  had  with  a  Dr.  Stillman,  who  was  somewhat  of  an 
outlaw  in  the  medical  profession.  He  was  acquitted  of 
this  charge  and  permitted  to  go  on  with  his  work. 

The  Citadel  is  so  written  as  to  keep  the  interest  of 
the  reader  sustained  to  the  end.  The  author  gives  us 
two  qualities  which  are  rarely  combined  in  one  book 
—  an  unusually  interesting  style  and  a  truly  great 
story.  _C.  A.  H. 
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THE  ELITE 

La  PETITE  ELITE 

THE  BILTMORE 

The  Best  Places  in  Town  to  Eat 


THE  lOURNAL 


Gifts  for  All  Occasions! 

WHERE  QUALITY  IS  FIRST  CONSIDERATION" 


4B  E.  Main  Street 


ewelry  and  Watch  Repairing  Given  Our 
Special  Attention 


utmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmt 


Compliments  of 

NEW  METHOD  LAUNDRY 
&  BAND  BOX  CLEANERS 


520  N.  Liberty  St. 
Smmttttnmmt 


larman  Shoes 


Phone  46 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
5mmn:mm«mmtmmm«:mmt« 

Schoble  Hats  I 


P  R I C  E'S  I 

YOUNG  MEN'S  SHOP  j 

123  North  Church  Street  j 

At  Kennedy  | 

1            Lovelace  Gunter,  College  Representative  { 

j  Manhattan                                 Beau-Brummel  I 

I      Shirts                                        Neckwear  { 


Try  a  Few  of 

F  E  W'S 
BAR-  B-CUES 


We  Deliver 


418  W.  Main  St. 


Phone  639 


Hair  Cut,  25c  —  Shave,  20c  —  Massage,  25c 
Shampoo,  25c  —  Tonic,  20c 


ODOM  BARBER  SHOP 

148  N.  Church  St. 


Reflection 

I  heard  the  hlucjay's  nialin^'  call 
And  caiif^iit  the-  distant  answer  clear; 

1  climbed,  the  stalwart  oak  tree  tall 
'J\)  thrf)w  niy  voice  upon  the  air  — • 

And  romped  amid  the  leaves  in  fall, 

Then  watched  the  leaping  Ijonfire's  cheer. 

I  climbed  the  tangled  jasmine  vine, 
Or  picked  the  flaming  goldenrod ; 

I  held  a  time-worn  fishing  line, 
And  dug  for  bait  in  black,  wet  sod ; 

Or  shinned  to  ride  the  limber  pine 
'Til  dusk  —  and  slowly  homeward  plod. 

I  played  among  the  gold  broom  sage 
And  found  the  swift  jackrabbit's  bed. 

I  teased  the  cat  to  fitful  rage, 

Then  tried  to  drop  him  on  his  head  — 

Sometimes  put  sparrows  in  a  cage. 
To  find  them  later,  always  dead ; 

In  summer  waded  in  the  brook 

And  gathered  every  small  snail  shell 

I  found  —  or  from  the  pantry  took 
One  doughnut,  thinking  all  was  well 

(I  did  not  reckon  with  the  cook)  — 
Or  chased  the  cow  to  hear  the  bell. 

I  roamed  the  fragrant  wood  to  find 
The  first  frail  violet  of  the  spring; 

Or  in  the  summer's  cooling  wind, 

I  sailed  my  kite  with  picked  up  string  — ■ 

And  many  bushes  stood  behind 

To  watch  the  fledgling  first  take  wing. 

I  looked  not  then  ahead,  nor  cared, 
Nor  always  did  as  I  was  told  — 

The  only  earthly  thing  I  feared 

Were  the  storms  when  thunder  rolled. 

Reality  was  never  bared  — 

But  years  passed  by  and  I  grew  old. 

—Sheldon  M.  Dannclly. 


Smiles 

When  you  smile,  is  the  heart  sincere. 

Or  is  it  all  a  thin  veneer? 

A  smile  that's  false  and  used  for  gain 

Will  bring  its  user  only  pain ; 

For  what's  been  sown  in  falsehood's  garb, 

Will  surely  grow  a  lie's  fierce  barb. 

— Prank  Moore. 
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Christian 

I  was  a  coward  to  leave  him. 
He  was  brave  to  stand  there 

to  let  me  slip  through 

the  crevice,  to  face 

the  Turk  in  the  alley 

and  let  his  life  be 

gouged  from  his  heart. 
I  couldn't  help  looking  back, 

though  it  tore  my  soul, 

and  seared  itself  in  my 

brain. 

Why  couldn't  he  have  died 

instead  of  living,  a 

battered  piece  of  hu- 
manity —  battered, 

but  not  enough  to 

erase  his  features  ? 
It  would  have  been  so  easy, 

letting  him  die  with 

the  usual  care  instead 

of  giving  him  life  by 

extra  tending. 
Crucified  !    I  crucified  my- 
self in  giving  back 

life  to  my  brother's 

destroyer,  deserver 

of  nothing  from  me  — 

God,  forgive  me ! 

— William  A.  Jones. 


Last  Chance  -  • 

To  enter  THE  JOURNAL'S 

contest  for  the  best  articles 
submitted  in  the  following 
divisions:  Poetry,  Essays, 
Short  Stories.  Remember  that 
contributions  for  the  May 
issue  are  eligible  but  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  editor  by 
May  1st.  Medals  are  on  dis- 
play at  the  canteen. 


PHONE  65 


WALLACE  D.  DuPRE 

Automobile  Supplies 


138-140  W.  MAIN  ST. 


SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 


GREENEWALD'S,  Inc. 
• 

SPARTANBURG'S  BEST 
CLOTHING  STORE 
• 

COMPLETE  OUTFITTERS  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS 


mmnmmnmmmmmmmmmmmmmt 


PROMPT  &  EFFICIENT 
CAB  SERVICE 


CALL  199 


Business  Appreciated 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
smmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmt 

Spartanburg's  Newest  & 
Leading  Florist! 


PARROTrS  FLOWERS 


Phone  176 


Representatives : 

MIKE  BROWNLEY 
and  ED  BRADDY 


156  East  Main  Street 


Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

RALPH    L.  GREENE,  MANAGER 

Phone  1078 

Across  North  Church  Street  from  Wofford  Campus 
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EXCHANGE 

(  C"( Hitimu'd  I I  I  im  1  'a'^v  2i) ) 

TIk'  w'ililcr  issue  of  77/c  L'oIIlujc  oj  Cluiiicshm 
Magacinc  h;is  an  appealing'  [jhoto  cover.  The  poems 
"Dancer,"  "l\e]X)rter"  and  "The  Sun  Went  Down" 
reveal  poetic  ability,  and  especially  does  the  article  "Con- 
tra V'iani  Mediani"  deal  with  a  meaty  theme.     |.  H. 


h'rierson  adds  a  humorous  touch  with  his  life  and  letters 
of  a  "vSwcet-water  Chemist."  "The  i\Iej.(ro's  Dife  of 
vSonj^"  is  rhythmically  expressed  hy  Kathryn  Mellon 
in  this  ]jictures(|ue  sketch  of  the  e.xuheranl  (|uality  of 
song-  instilled  in  the  negro  race. 


1 

I  SQUARE  DEAL 
HOLMES 

Says  He'll  Still  Keep  a  Crystal 
on  Your  Watch  for  Two  Bits 

105  Magnolia  Street 


The  stories  "Chance"  and  "Too  I^ate"  found  in 
Citadel's  Shako  illustrate  the  fatality  of  hasty  actions. 
The  poem  "Patterns"  is  the  one  we  deem  the  best, 
though  there  is  a  supply  of  good  verse  scattered  through- 
out the  magazine.  "Arrival,"  by  John  Cunningham,  is 
a  good  "gold-brick"  story  of  the  frisking  vocation  as 
practiced  by  a  shady  individual,  with  good  negro  dialect. 
The  novelette,  "Judge  Werewolf  Tilts  the  Scales,"  is 
one  of  the  best  features  in  the  issue  —  it's  interesting, 
fast-moving  and  contains  enough  bland  mysticism  to 
stir  the  imagination. 


MAJOR  C.  C.  LOUGHLIN 


CAP'N  BOB  CHILDS 


R.  O.  T.  C.  EXCHANGE 

College  Supplies 

Cold  Drinks     -     Candy     -  Sandwiches 
Stamps    -  Stationery 


An  attractive  cover  design  of  AVilliam  Shakespeare 
adds  a  distinguishing  touch  to  Tlic  Concept  of  Converse 
College  in  its  February  issue.  "Mortal  Craft,"  a  poem 
by  Mildred  W'illiams,  is  remarkably  good,  as  is  the  essay 
on  the  poetry  of  Millay,  "Poetry  Creates  Anew  the 
Universe."  "Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  by  Ceceile  Corbett, 
shows  a  great  deal  of  work  spent  in  accumulating  inter- 
esting details  on  the  private  life  of  this  well-known 
personage  without  the  usual  repetitional  reminder  of 
his  affairs  of  state.  We  enjoyed  the  treatment  of  "I  Am 
X-Rayed"  by  Llewellyn  Murray,  and  her  reference  to 
the  sign  "All  X-Ray  Pictures  Are  Strictly  Cash"; 
thanks  for  the  memories !  —  E.  N.  B. 
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Good  Printing 


c — ^ 


We  invite  your  comparison  ot  our  work.  You  will 
find  that  our  craftsmen  are  thoroughly  trained  to 
produce  advertising  literature  that  is  paramount  in 
quality.  When  you  have  problems  in  advertising 
or  printing,  call  362  or  363  and  we  will  aid  you  in 
their  solution. 


BAND  &  WHITE,  Printers 


144  Spring  Street      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

A  Christian  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Men 

-   offering  - 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  —  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

and 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

Pre-Medical,    P  r  e  -  E  n  g  i  n  e  e  r  i  n  g  ,    P  r  e  -  L  a  w  Courses 
Courses    in    Education    and  Religion 

• 

Long  and  Honorable  History  of  Educational  Service  .  .  .  Strong 
Faculty  .  .  .  Large  Library  .  .  .  Well  Equipped  Laboratories 
Ample  Dormitory  Facilities  .  .  .  Voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  Unit 
Athletic  Grounds   ...   All  Forms  of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO  HENRY  N.  SNYDER.  LL.D.,  LITT.  D..  PRESIDENT 


MEL  KOONTZ— FAMOUS  HOLLYWOOD  ANIMAL  TAMER -WRESTLES  A  LION! 


Here  is  Mel  Koontz  alone  in  the  cage  with 
four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lion.  The 
huge  lion  crouches  —  then  springs  at  Koontz. 
Man  and  lion  clinch  while  onlookers  feel  their 


nerves  grow  tense.  Even  with  the  lion's  jaw 
only  inches  from  his  throat,  Mel  Koontz  shows 
himself  complete  master  of  the  savage  beast. 
No  doubt  about  his  nerves  being  healthy! 


say  it 
makes  a 
difference  to 
meTiliat 
cigarette 
I  smoke" 

says 

MEL  KOOIVTZ  to 
PEKN  PHILLIPS 


PEOPLE  DO  APPRECIATE  TH 


THEY  ARE  THE 


LARGEST-SELLING 

CIGARETTE  IN  AMERICA 


Camels  are  a  match- 
less blend  of  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS  -  Turkish 
and  Domestic 


■III 


"I  euess  you  baveto 
be  particular  about 
your  cigarette,  Mel. 
I've  often  won- 
dered if  Camels 
are  different  from 
other  kinds." 


"Take  II  from  me,  Penn, any  one-cifiarette's- 
as-good-as-another  talk  is  the  bunk.  There 
are  a  lot  of  angles  to  consider  in  smoking. 
Camel  is  the  cigarette  I  know  really  agrees 
with  me  on  all  counts.  My  hat's  off  to  'em 
for  real,  natural  mildness  —  the  kind  that 
doesn't  get  my  nerves  ragged — or  make  my 
throat  raspy.  'I'd  walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel! 


MEL  KOONTZ  was  schooling  a  "big  cat"  for  a  new  movie 
when  Penn  Phillips  got  to  talking  cigarettes  with  him. 
Perhaps,  like  Mr.  Phillips,  you,  too,  have  wondered  if  there 
is  a  distinct  difference  between  Camels  and  other  cigarettes. 
Mel  Koontz  gives  his  slant,  above.  And  millions  of  men 
and  women  find  what  they  want  in  Camels.  Yes,  those 
costlier  tobaccos  in  Camels  do  make  a  difference! 


0N£  SMOKER  TELLS  ANOTHER... 

"Camels 
a^reewith 


lAfe  know  tobacco 
because  we  grow 

it  We  smoke 

Camels  because 
we  knowTobacci 


TOBACCO 
PLANTERS  SAY 


"I  know  the  kind 
of  tobacco  used 
for  various 
cigarettes,"says 
Mr.  Beckham 
Wright,  who  has 
spent  19  years  growing  tobacco 
—knows  it  from  the  ground  up. 
"Camel  got  my  choice  grades  this 
year  —  and  many  years  back," 
he  adds. "I'm  talking  about  what 
I  know  when  I  say  Camels  sure 
enough  are  made  from  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS." 


Mr.  George  Crum- 
baugh,  another 
well-known  plant- 
er, had  a  fine  to- 
bacco crop  last 
year.  "My  best 
yet,"  he  says.  "And  the  Camel 
people  bought  all  the  choice  lots 
—  paid  me  more  than  I  ever  got 
before,  too.  Naturally,  Camel's 
the  cigarette  I  smoke  myself. 
Most  planters  favor  Camels." 

•J/KKL^  "I've  grown 

«  7  over  87,000 

,»  pounds  of  to- 

p  m^^^  bacco  in  the  past 

iB  '•'  ^'^^  y^^^^>"  s^ys 

Hi  UB^^Hi  this  successful 
planter,  Mr.  Cecil  White,  of 
Danville,  Kentucky.  "The  best 
of  my  last  crop  went  to  the 
Camel  people  at  the  best  prices, 
as  it  so  often  does.  Most  of  the 
other  planters  around  here  sold 
their  best  grades  to  Camel,  too. 
I  stick  to  Camels  and  I  know 
I'm  smoking  choice  tobaccos." 


"My  four 
brothers  and  I 
have  been 
planting  to- 
bacco for  21 
years,"  Mr. 
John  Wallace,  Jr.,  says.  "Camel 
bought  up  every  pound  of  my 
last  crop  that  was  top  grade  — 
bought  up  most  of  the  finer  to- 
bacco in  this  section,  too.  I've 
been  smoking  Camels  for  17-18 
years  now.  Most  other  planters 
are  like  me  —  we're  Camel 
smokers  because  we  know  the 
quality  that  goes  into  them." 

Copyrigrht,  1938,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co., 
WinBton-Salem,  North  Carolinil 


JOE  LIKES  to  go  down  to  the 
wharf,  where  he  used  to  work 
helping  his  father,  and  keep  his 
hand  in  on  mending  nets.DiMag- 
gio  is  husky— stands  6  feet  tall 
— weighs  around  185  pounds. 
His  nerves  are  h-e-a-l-t-h-y! 


DURING  THE  WINTER,  Joe's 
pretty  busy  at  his  restaurant. 
When  he's  tired  he  says: 
"I  get  a  lift  with  a  Camel. 
That's  another  way  I  can  spot 
a  diflference  between  Camels 
and  other  cigarettes." 


JOE  OFTEN  dons  the  chefs 
hat  himself.  He  has  a  double 
reason  to  be  interested  in 
good  digestion  —  as  a  chef 
and  as  a  ball  player.  On  this 
score  he  says:  "I  smoke  Cam- 
els 'for  digestion's  sake.'" 


CopyriKht,  1938,  R.  J.  Rejriolds  Tobacco  Company.  WinBton-Salom.  North  Carolin 


Camels  are 
a  matchless  blend 

of  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE 

TOBACCOS 
. .  .Turkish  and 
Domestic 


ONE  SMIOKEII 
TEUS  ANOTHtR 


PEOPLE  DO  APPRECIATE  THE 

QOSTLIER  TOBACGC 


IN  CAMELS 


THEY  ARE  THE  \ 

LARGEST-SELLING 

^  .  .^^^  IN  AMiRICA,  J 


JOE'S  GRIP.  "Ball 
players  go  for  Camels 
in  a  big  way,"  he  says, 
"/stick  toCamels.They 
don't  irritate  mythroat." 


"We  know 
tobacco  because 
we  grow  it..." 


"Wlion  Camel 
suys  'costlier 
1i)liiieoos'  I 
know  it's 
rifilit,"  says  a  .^'"'.i 
Mr.  Edward  /rS.mlfcfc 
Estos,  capable  young  planter, 
who  knows  tobacco  from  the 
ground  up.  "Take  my  last 
crop,  for  instance.  Camel 
bought  all  the  best  parts — 
paid  me  the  most  I've  ever 
gotten.  The  men  who  grow 
tobacco  know  what  to  smoke 
—  Camels  r\ 

"Last  year  I 
had  the  dan- 
diest crop  ever," 
says  Mr.  Roy 
Jones,  another 
experienced 
planter  who 
prefers  Camels.  "The  Camel 
jjeople  paid  more  to  get  my 
choice  lots.  I  smoke  Camels 
because  I  know  they  use  finer, 
costlier  tobaccos  in  'em.  It's 
not  surprising  that  Camel's 
the  leading  cigarette  with  us 
planters." 


Mr.  Harold 
Craig,  too,  is 
a  successful 
grower  who 
gives  the 
planter's  slant 
on  the  subject  of  the  quality 
of  leaf  tobacco  used  for  Cam- 
els. "I'm  the  fellow  who  gets 
the  check — so  I  know  that 
Camels  use  more  expensive 
tobaccos.  Camel  got  the  best 
of  my  last  crop.  That  holds 
true  with  most  planters  I 
know,  too.  You  bet  I  smoke 
Camels.  I  know  that  those 
costlier  tobaccos  in  Camels  do 
make  a  difference.'! 


Last  year,  Mr. 
WalterDevine's 
tobacco  brought 
the  highest  price 
in  his  market. 
"Camel  paidtop 
prices  for  my  best  lots,"  he 
says.  "And  I  noticed  at  the 
auction  other  planters  got  top 
prices  from  the  Camel  buyers 
too  when  their  tobacco  was 
extra-choice  grade.  Being  in 
the  tobacco  growing  business, 
I'm  partial  to  Camels.  Most 
of  the  other  big  growers  here 
feel  the  same  way.'' 

"We  smoke 
Camels  because 
we  know  tobacco" 

TOBACCO 
PLANTERS  SAY 
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Values  of  The  Commonplace  Life 

By  James  H.  Carlisle 

•  "  'A  commonplace  life,  we  say  and  we  sigh, 

And  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say, 
For  the  commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace  sky 
Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 

"The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things, 
.   ..  ,  The  flowers  that  1)loom,  and  birds  that  sing. 

But  sad  were  our  lot  if  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone 
not, 

For  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul. 

Out  of  the  commonplace  makes  His  beautiful  whole." 

— Anonymous. 


OMMONPLACE  is  a  word  inclined  to 
arouse  in  us  an  intellectual  repulsion.  We 
associate  the  term  with  unimportance  and 
boredom.  We  are  blind  to  see  that  it  has 
a  dignity  and  essential  worth,  even  usefulness  and 
beauty,  which  sanction  and  justify  the  omnipresent  ex- 
istence of  objects  and  actions  denominable  by  this  word. 
He  who  can  see  the  character  of  the  commonplace  can 
see  the  bone  which  gives  framework  for  the  support 
of  all  the  fairer  qualities  of  the  universe.  Like  the  bod- 
ily skeleton,  it  may  be  the  least  attractive  basis  of  our 
world,  but  without  it  the  more  delicate  organs  of  nature 
and  human  society  would  be  shapeless  and  unstable. 
All  the  glorifications  of  poverty,  humility,  and  toil  that 
literature  and  art  have  expressed  are  tributes  to  the 
commonplace  things  which  owe  their  beneficent  results 
not  so  much  to  individual  value  as  to  the  efifect  of  their 
interactions  and  mutual  tendencies  to  the  same  ends. 
The  extraordinary  and  spectacular  arise  from  the  com- 
monplace and  finally  are  dissipated  into  the  regular 
course  of  things  even  as  the  meteor  which,  startling  the 
air,  descends  from  familiar  constant  stars  and  after  a 
few  radiant  moments  becomes  a  part  of  the  all-embrac- 
ing dust. 

As  ihe  commonplace  must  inevitably  enter  our  lives 
and  interpose  its  hindrance  or  help  to  our  activity,  we 
ought  to  see  whether  we  can  promote  within  us  a  love 
for  the  stability  and  order  of  all  ordinary  systems. 

Inevitably,  whatever  becomes  an  essential  ingredient 
of  any  permanent  order  of  things  becomes  commonplace. 
If  any  particular  form  of  thought  should  become  indis- 
pensable to  mental  life  and  happiness  it  will  become  or- 
dinary to  the  mind.  Many  of  the  commonplaces  of  man 
burden  his  spirits,  but  those  of  nature  never  do  as 
strongly. 

It  is  surprising,  on  reflective  thought,  how  much  of 
human  behavior  is  involved  in  attitudes  toward  the 


commonplace.  The  restless  search  for  success,  recrea- 
tion, and  entertainment  is  often  a  drive  to  avoid  this 
monotonous  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sublimest 
efi'ort  to  communicate  and  share  one's  experiences 
and  convictions  with  other  men  leaves  us  with  no 
choice  but  to  adopt  the  commonplace  in  our  art  and 
literature,  and  make  its  symbolism  interpret  to  others 
our  ideas.  Insofar  as  the  poet  removes  from  his  work 
reference  to  objects  within  common  experience,  so  far 
does  he  alienate  the  understanding  and  sympathy  of  his 
readers.  The  commonplace  is  the  subject  of  all  art 
except  the  idealistic,  and  the  idealistic  deals,  too,  with 
amplified  and  perfected  commonplace  rather  than  with 
the  extraordinary. 

Nature  shows  such  wisdom  in  making  so  many  copies 
of  individual  creations.  A  world  in  which  change  were 
the  only  commonplace  thing  would  be  oppressive  be- 
yond conception.  Our  thanks  should  be  for  the  pleasure 
of  expecting  again  to  meet  what  has  been  met  before. 

Let  radicalism  and  conservatism  have  their  proper 
places — not  with  stoical  acceptance  of  permanence  or 
change,  but  with  true  appraisal  of  the  commonplace  and 
intelligent  respect  for  a  good  alteration  shall  the  pru- 
dent man  conduct  his  life.  His  accomplishments  will  be 
fired  with  new  eflfectiveness  when  he  has  permitted  the 
fresh  inspiration  of  his  mind  to  act  itself  over  with 
deepening  control  upon  his  faculties  until  his  common- 
place thought  becomes  an  ingressive,  productive  factor 
of  the  universe. 

The  commonplace  life  need  be  in  no  way  devoid  of 
reward  for  sound  ambition.  It  ofifers  no  bar  to  success- 
ful value  of  character  in  society,  and  within  it  the  soul 
may  still  experience  all  that  give  it  inspiration,  impulse, 
discernment,  and  rest.  And  all  the  universe  is  ready 
to  impart  to  such  a  soul  revelation  and  spiritual  power 
without  measure. 
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The  German  With  The  Dutch  Accent 


VV'ilh  apologies  to  Oerlrudc  yStcin) 

By  M.  E.  Smith 


NC1{  there  was  a  German  with  a  Dutch 
accent  that  sounded  just  like  a  Dutchman's 
accent,  except  it  was  more  than  others. 
This  was  not  strange,  because  he  was  a 
large  German  and  he  talked  with  a  large  accent  as  large 
as  the  accent  of  the  Dutchmen  in  Dutchland.  But  they 
do  not  call  the  land  of  the  Dutch  Dutchland,  because  it 
is  The  Netherlands,  and  they  do  not  call  the  people  of 
The  Netherlands  Nethermen  because  they  are  Dutch- 
men or  the  others  who  are  the  people  of  Holland.  This 
German  was  not  either  a  Dutchman  or  a  man  of  Hol- 
land, but  he  had  been  there  with  his  father,  who  was  a 
son  of  the  Fatherland. 

His  father  did  not  like  the  Fatherland  after  he  be- 
came a  father  himself,  and  he  went  to  Dutchland,  where 
the  people  spoke  with  a  Dutch  accent  like  his  son  who 
was  always  speaking  to  his  father  in  a  Netherland 
voice.  When  the  war  came,  his  father  did  not  want  to 
go  to  war,  but  the  Fatherland  said  come  home  and  go 
to  war  and  he  went  to  the  Fatherland  and  he  went  to 
the  war.  They  all  went  to  war  for  the  Fatherland  ex- 
cept the  German  who  had  the  Dutch  accent.  He  left 
his  father  when  he  caught  the  train  for  the  Fatherland 
and  he  told  him  goodbye  for  good  or  bad,  for  he  was 
beginning  to  go  on  a  long  journey. 

He  was  coming  to  some  place  in  Iowa  or  Des  Moines, 
where  there  were  other  Germans  that  had  taken  a  long 
journey  to  where  they  lived  in  America  and  where  ev- 
erybody could  speak  with  any  kind  of  accent  that  pleased 
him.  He  worked  hard  and  long  like  all  the  Germans 
that  he  lived  with  and  the  other  Germans  that  lived  on 
the  land  that  was  near  the  farm  where  he  worked  in 
the  day  and  saved  in  the  night  like  the  other  people  did 
not  do.  After  some  time  had  passed,  as  it  is  always 
passing  in  America  faster  than  it  does  anywhere  else,  he 
had  some  money,  not  much  money,  as  they  have  money 
in  America,  but  much  money  as  they  had  money  in  the 
Fatherland. 

The  German  with  the  Dutch  accent  took  his  monev 


to  a  man  who  had  some  land,  but  wanted  the  money 
more  than  he  wanted  the  land  that  the  accented  German 
wanted  very  badly.  They  traded  and  the  German  still 
had  his  Dutch  accent  and  the  land,  but  he  no  longer  had 
the  money  that  he  had  given  to  the  American  for  the 
land  that  he  wanted  very  badly.  But  Gretschen  liked 
the  land  more  than  the  money  and  Heinie  liked  Grets- 
chen, so  both  the  Dutch  accented  man  and  his  German 
ladylove  were  much  happy  about  the  whole  thing. 

Love  always  finds  some  way,  even  if  the  lover  must 
always  make  love  in  a  Dutch  accented  voice,  and  he 
made  much  love  and  whispered  little  Dutchy  nothings 
into  Gretschen's  ear,  which  was  hidden  beneath  her 
flaxen  German  hair.  Why  do  all  German  girls  have 
flaxen  hair  when  it  is  just  like  the  hair  of  others  ex- 
cept some  German  girls  whose  is  more  than  others? 
But  Heinie  loved  Gretschen  and  her  long  flaxen  hair 
more  than  his  brothers  in  the  Fatherland  pretended  to 
love  the  Kaiser  and  now  are  more  pretending  to  love 
Herr  Hitler.  They  always  "Heil  Hitler"  when  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  at  other  times  when  they 
do  have  something  else  to  do,  because  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  when  they  "Heil  Hitler,"  but  it  is  better  to 
have  nothing  to  do  and  "Heil  Hitler"  than  to  not  "Heil 
Hitler"  and  get  something  to  do  in  a  concentration  camp. 
For  there  is  always  a  concentration  camp  where  the  peo- 
ple who  have  concentrated  are  kept  until  they  quit  con- 
centrating against  Herr  Hitler. 

One  night  when  there  was  a  little  Dutch  moon  the 
German  with  the  Dutch  accent  took  Gretschen  in  his 
strong  German  arms  and  with  his  sweetest  Dutch  ac- 
cent asked  her  to  come  live  with  him  on  his  new  land 
and  help  him  rear  some  little  German  Americans.  Of 
course  she  said  "Yes,"  as  they  all  do,  and  soon  there 
were  some  little  German  Americans  on  the  land  of  the 
German  with  the  Dutch  accent,  but  when  they  began 
to  speak  they  did  not  speak  with  a  Dutch  accent  except 
when  they  were  telling  their  playmates  about  their 
father's  Dutch  accent. 


Low  Ceiling 

A  flaw  by  nature's  architect  — 
This  ceiling  low  and  green  bedecked? 
But  no,  the  bearded  trees  all  claim 
That  every  spring  it  is  the  same. 

— £.  N.  Braddy. 
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Economic  Security  and  Political  Liberty 


By  J.  Reid  Hambrick 


M ERICA'S  most  urgent  problem  today  is 
found  in  the  clamor  of  the  masses  for  eco- 
nomic security.  The  other  great  industrial 
countries  of  the  world  faced  this  problem 
decades  ago,  some  a  half-century  ago.  The  United 
States,  however,  due  to  a  peculiar  chain  of  circum- 
stances, has  not  been  called  upon  to  answer  this  demand 
until  recent  years.  The  size  of  our  nation,  the  World 
War,  the  pre-war  and  post-war  prosperity,  and  the 
nature  of  our  system  of  government  have  been  respon- 
sible for  our  delay  in  approaching  this  vital  problem  of 
security,  the  solution  of  which  will  atfect  every  person 
within  the  borders  of  the  nation. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  tardiness  of  our  approach  to 
this  matter  of  economic  security  has  been  the  vastness 
of  our  territory.  Our  western  frontier  closed  only  a 
little  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago.  Prior  to  that 
time  men  were  free  to  move  westward  and  settle  on  new 
land  or  establish  themselves  in  new  occupations  in  the 
growing  cities.  If  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  fife 
and  conditions  of  labor  in  the  East,  it  was  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  move  to  the  West  along  the  l.nes 
of  the  newly-constructed  railroads.  That  was  the  age 
of  liberty,  and  a  certain  sense  of  security  went  with  it. 
Therefore,  since  the  question  did  not  then  exist,  there 
was  no  reason  to  be  concerned  with  it.  Although  the 
process  of  industrializing  the  country  advanced  on  a 
grander  scale  than  ever,  the  glorious  prosperity  before 
and  after  the  Great  War  tended  to  silence  whatever  dis- 
satisfaction there  might  have  been  with  economic  con- 
ditions.   No  one  dared  disturb  the  stains  quo. 

With  the  advent  of  this  demoralizing  depression 
through  which  we  have  been  passing  in  recent  years, 
and  which  has  not  yet  exhausted  all  ot  its  fury,  the  des- 
perate quest  for  economic  security  by  industrial  and 
larm  labor  has  violently  thrust  itself  upon  us,  refusing 
to  be  indififerently  cast  aside.  Men  have  reached  the 
point  where  they  are  no  longer  free  to  seek  other  em- 
ployment when  they  become  discontented  with  the  con- 
ditions of  labor.  They  have  lost  the  fundamental  lib- 
erty to  choose  their  jobs,  and  even  the  right  to  work. 
It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs lends  itself  easily  to  oppression  and  exploitation 
of  a  helpless  class  who  live  in  daily  terror  of  los.ng  their 
livelihood.  The  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  has  gone 
a  long  way  toward  mitigating  the  situation  in  which  in- 
dustrial labor  finds  itself,  but  still  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  unorganized  industrial  and  farm  workers 


are  clinging  desperately  to  their  inalienable  rights — 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

What  makes  this  problem  all  the  more  grave  is  that 
freedom  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  security.  The 
two  cannot  be  separated ;  each  is  dependent  upon  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  the  forces  of  Labor  disregard 
this  truth ;  Labor  is  seeking  security  at  all  costs,  with 
little  or  no  scruple  concerning  the  means.  It  is  this 
attitude,  entertained  by  millions  of  Americans  today, 
to  which  I  wish  to  address  your  attention.  This  is  the 
very  heart  of  the  matter — freedom  with  security. 

In  attacking  this  question,  there  are  two  things  we 
must  do — first,  we  must  realize  that  a  burning  thirst 
for  economic  security  is  actually  uppermost  in  the  think- 
ing of  millions  of  American  men  and  women,  that  it  is 
an  essential  fundamental  principle  with  them,  that  they 
are  really  obsessed  with  it.  It  is  a  great  deal  more  than 
a  passing  fad  with  them  ;  it  is  the  essence  and  inner 
spirit  of  their  thinking ;  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  fnem 
and  their  children.  Second,  keeping  in  mind  that  posi- 
tive action  is  imperative  in  this  matter,  we  must  con- 
stantly guard  against  the  means  proposed  to  attain  this 
end.  Institutions  endeared  to  all  true  Americans  by  a 
long  line  of  sufl:ering  and  struggle  and  essential  to  our 
democracy  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  an  imprudent  and 
ill-chosen  mode  of  attack.  Although  it  is  our  impera- 
tive duty  to  heed  this  fundamental  principle  for  which 
both  industrial  and  farm  labor  fights,  it  is  equally  our 
duty  to  oppose  any  concrete  proposal  or  line  of  attack 
which  is  un-American  or  which  will  tend  to  destroy  es- 
sential liberties  without  wb.ich  the  quest  for  economic 
security  becomes  the  height  of  folly.  We  are  now  in 
the  process  of  performing  a  delicate  operation  upon  the 
Iwdy  politic  ;  we  must  proceed  with  steady,  understand- 
ing hands,  for  a  slip  of  the  scalpel  may  deform  tre 
patient  and  cause  greater  sufifering  than  before. 

I  have  said  that  the  nature  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment contributed  to  our  delay  in  approaching  this  mat- 
ter of  protection  for  the  masses  of  America  and  meeting 
it  intelligently.  Before  we  can  hope  to  make  a  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  settlement,  some  readjustments 
must  be  made  in  the  State  and  Federal  powers.  Hardly 
anyone  believes  now  that  forty-eight  separate  States, 
each  quasi-sovereign  within  its  respective  sphere,  can 
ever  work  out  a  practical  solution.  These  problems 
defy  individual  State  action.  Such  action  would  in- 
evitably disturb  interstate  comity  and  result  in  sectional 
ill-will.    Our  economic  problems  today  are  nation-wide. 
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aiul  any  lasliiij^^  sululion  imist  he  made  w  illi  this  fad  al- 
\\a\  s  in  \  irw.  Arlnalh  ,  (il  (.'(lursc,  lliis  is  w  hat  is  hc'in^^ 
(hnic',  hnt  s(i  lar  hltlr  j)i'rnian(,'nt  success  has  accciui- 
paiht'd  the  cl'forts  of  our  national  leaders.  Their  fail- 
ures, the  most  notahle  of  which  were  the  Agricultural 
Adjnslnient  Act  and  the  National  Recovery  Act,  have 
been  the  result  of  a  delusion  that  emergency  creates  or 
automatically  calls  into  being  new  constitutional  pow- 
ers. The  supreme  court  removed  these  illegal  acts  from 
the  statute  books,  and  thereby  brought  down  upon  its 
head  the  unfortunate  condemnation  of  some  of  the 
nation's  important  leaders,  the  most  regrettable  censure 
of  all  coming  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  supreme  court  did  not,  and 
judging  from  the  new  farm  bill  and  the  renewed  agita- 
tion for  a  wage  and  hour  bill,  has  not  yet  removed  the 
delusion  of  which  I  just  spoke  from  the  minds  of  con- 
gressional leaders  or  from  the  President. 

It  seems  that  they  have  set  forth  the  thesis  that  no 
constitutional  change  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
needed  reforms,  that  they  can  be  brought  about  by  a 
more  "liberal"  construction  of  the  Constitution.  I  grant 
that  the  terms  of  this  document  should  be  liberally  con- 
strued, but  a  very  unhealthy  state  of  affairs  can  be 
brought  into  being  by  reading  into  the  Constitution  pow- 
ers which  are  not  contained  therein  and  which  were 
never  intended  to  be  there.  For  example,  the  President 
and  his  congressional  leaders  contend  that  where  a  cor- 
poration or  business  is  engaged  in  selling  and  distribut- 
ing goods  in  interstate  commerce  the  control  of  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  its  production-units  should  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  congressional  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States.  This  seems  to  me  to 
be  stretching  the  commerce  clause  beyond  recognition 
and  negating  the  intentions  of  the  farmers. 

The  proponents  of  this  view  can  make  out  a  brief 
which  on  its  face  seems  logical  and  apparently  right, 
but  actually  it  is  defiance  of  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. If  this  theory  is  ever  adopted  by  the  courts, 
a  precedent  would  be  set  which  would  give  rise  to  an 
endless  chain  of  federal  regulation  and  control  of  affairs 
which  rightfully  and  constitutionally,  under  the  theory 
of  separation  of  powers,  belong  to  the  several  States.  A 
federal  system  implies  a  stopping  point  beyond  which 
the  central  government  may  not  go.  These  masters  of 
sophistry  would  completely  abolish  this  stopping  point 
and  clear  the  way  for  unlimited  federal  interference 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  States.  Anything  re- 
motely connected  with  anything  remotely  related  to 
interstate  commerce  would  eventually  and  inevitably 
fall  within  the  federal  sphere  of  action  under  the  spec- 
ious reasoning  that  it  is  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  Tenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it 


to  the  .Slates,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively,  or 
to  the  ])co])le,"  would  under  this  constructi(jn  of  the 
commerce  clause  be  read  out  of  existence. 

I  submit  that  this  method  of  meeting  our  national 
problems  should  be  rejected  as  unwise  and  unjustifiable. 
The  trend  t(j  Washington  is  undeniable,  but  if  the  States 
are  t(j  retain  control  of  local  government,  this  centrali- 
zation must  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  I  entreat  you,  how- 
ever, I  earnestly  beseech  you  not  to  conceal  your  oppo- 
sition to  modern  liberal  trends  behind  your  objections 
to  the  concrete  expressions  of  these  trends.  We  neejd 
above  all  things  in  this  country  to  adopt  a  liberal  view- 
point and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  masses  of  our  people.  We  need  to  take  the 
Roosevelt  administration  off  the  defensive  and  cooperate 
with  its  fundamental  tenets.  These  liberal  trends  in 
government  are  demanding  concrete  expression;  the 
American  people  cannot  with  impunity  reject  them. 
Only  through  cooperation  by  all  the  people  can  we  meet 
these  modern  exigencies  in  the  most  intelligent  and  satis- 
factory way. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  permanent,  a  prac- 
tical, or  a  sagacious  solution  of  these  pressing  cjuestions 
— unemployment,  labor's  unrest,  the  plight  of  agricul- 
ture, business  stagnation,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  busi- 
ness circles — until  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  increased.  The  powers  to  cope  with 
these  exigencies  lie  dormant  in  the  States,  where  they 
cannot  be  used  without  seriously  interrupting  the  har- 
mony of  the  United  States.  These  powers  must  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time  when  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  he  submitted  the  resolution:  "That 
the  Congress  should  be  empow^ered  to  legislate  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  separate  States  are  incompetent,  or 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  exercise  of  individual  legislation."  We 
might  well  incorporate  these  provisions  in  a  Twenty- 
Second  Article  of  the  Constitution.  Randolph's  reso- 
lution is  a  truly  remarkable  answer  to  the  needs  of 
today.  It  would  give  the  central  government  a  latitude 
of  authority  so  essential  to  the  best  solution  of  the 
present  problems  of  industry  and  agriculture ;  it  would 
preserve  intact  the  control  of  States  over  their  local  gov- 
ernment ;  it  would  keep  the  trend  toward  central  regula- 
tion at  a  salutary  minimum. 

At  all  events,  some  such  enlargement  of  the  federal 
sphere  must  inevitably  come  sooner  or  later.  With  all 
parts  of  the  nation  being  knitted  together  in  closer  and 
more  interdependent  relations  by  the  march  of  science 
and  modern  transportation,  our  problems  stand  to  in- 
crease, not  diminish.  We  have  arrived  at  a  critical 
point  in  our  history.  Our  steps  now  must  be  slow  and 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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"--It  Might  Have  Been" 


By  Sheldon  Donnelly 


HE  sweet  scent  of  green  pine  needles  was 
mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  the  yellow 
jasmine  entangling  the  lower  hrush.  The 
wind  rustled  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
made  the  tops  of  the  towering  pines  rock  slightly  with 
a  gentle  swish.  The  bushes  grew  thinner  toward  the 
pine  grove  in  the  center  of  the  woods,  where  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  thick  carpet  of  straw.  Here  and 
there  a  bluejay  hopped  from  one  branch  to  another, 
calling  to  his  mate.  The  sun  was  bright,  but  the  woods 
were  pleasantly  cool.  Across  the  deep  blue  sky  white 
clouds  floated  lazily.  Though  it  was  late  spring,  the 
air  was  still  exhilarating.  A  feeling  of  peace  and  con- 
tentment pervaded  the  atmosphere ;  peace  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  the  city,  contentment  with  things  as  they 
were.  Here  was  nature  sweet,  untainted. 

Echoing  through  the  woods  came  the  ringing  of  an 
axe  as  it  bit  into  the  trunk  of  a  tall  pine.  The  staccato 
blows  softened  to  throbs  as  the  sound  travelled  through 
the  woods.  The  rich,  shrill  whistling  of  a  youth  could 
be  heard  between  the  blows  of  the  axe.  At  length  the 
tree  rocked  precariously,  cracked  loudly,  and  swung 
earthward,  striking  with  a  dull  thud  that  momentarily 
jarred  the  ground.  The  young  man  began  to  methodi- 
cally trim  the  limbs  away.  When  he  had  completed 
this  he  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head  and  breathed 
deeply,  after  which  he  set  about  cutting  the  trunk  into 
two  eighteen  foot  logs.  Finally  he  began  to  cut  the 
rest  into  cord  wood. 

Pausing  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  brow,  he  look- 
ed at  the  late  afternoon  sky,  grabbed  his  axe  near  the 
head^  picked  up  the  water  jug  with  his  left  hand,  and 
strode  ofif  through  the  woods  singing.  The  notes  were 
full  and  deep,  welling  on  the  spring  breeze,  rising  and 
falling  with  mellow  richness.  The  youth's  classic  face, 
enviable  physique,  and  well-muscled  body  gave  evidence 
of  his  love  for  the  out-of-doors  and  many  hours  of 
labor.  The  sun  had  tanned  his  body  to  a  smooth,  soft 
tan.  Every  inch  of  his  six  feet  was  full  man.  As  he 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods,  he  ended  his  song  in 
a  bursting  note  of  triumph  that  echoed  through  the 
late  afternoon. 

A  blue  roadster  was  parked  on  the  side  of  the 
highway  nearby,  and  a  girl,  a  blonde  in  a  pale  blue 
dress,  was  standing  with  her  hand  on  her  hips  gazing 
at  a  flat  tire. 

"Oh  —  uh  —  pardon  me,  ma'am;  can  I  help  you?" 
ventured  the  young  man. 


"Oh!"  she  turned,  then  laughed.  "Would  you 
really?    I'm  afraid  I  can't  do  it  alone." 

"Anything  to  help  a  lady  in  distress."  He  noted 
that  she  was  strikingly  pretty.  "Do  you  have  a  jack?" 
He  put  down  his  axe  and  water  jug.  • 

"1  think  so  —  under  the  seat."  She  started  to  get 
it,  but  he  stepped  forward  quickly,  turned  the  seat  up, 
and  took  the  jack  and  tools  out.         _  • 

"Now  you  sit  down  and  rest.  I'll  have  it  fixed  up 
in  a  few  minutes,"  he  smiled,  "Miss  —  uh  —  er  — " 

"Sylvia  —  Sylvia  Winfield,"  she  supplied,  "and 
who  are  you?    I  mean  — " 

"Larry  Wayne."  He  began  jacking  up  the  right 
rear  wheel.  "1  live  down  the  road  about  a  mile,  on 
the  left.  .  .  .  Did  you  say  Sylvia  Winfield  was  your 
name?  Eve  been  cutting  some  trees  for  Mr.  R.  J. 
Winfield.    Is  he  a  relative  of  yours?'' 

"Only  my  father,"  she  laughed.  "I've  been  out  to 
look  at  Dad's  woods." 

"I  see  —  um  —  bad  cut.  You  must  have  run  over 
a  broken  bottle,"  Larry  commented,  looking  at  the 
Ijadly  ripped  tire.  Going  to  the  front  fender  he  took 
the  spare  ofT  and  put  the  punctured  tire  in  its  place. 
Neither  spoke  for  some  time.  Finally  Larry  broke 
the  silence  with,  "I  don't  tbink  you'll  have  any  more 
trouble  now."  He  put  the  tools  back  and  adjusted 
the  seat. 

Sylvia  had  been  intently  regarding  him  while  he 
worked.  She  smiled  at  him.  "Your  hands !  Here's  a 
cloth  that  might  get  most  of  that  grease  oiT." 

"Thank  you,"  he  grinned,  taking  tbe  cloth  and 
wiping  his  hands  slowly,  deliberately.  "Well,  Miss 
—  uh  —  Winfield,  the  tire's  changed,  and  — " 

"Oh,  thank  you  very  much !"  she  said  appreciative- 
ly. She  opened  her  purse  and  started  to  take  a  dollar 
from  it,  then  snapped  it  shut  quickly.  He  wasn't  like 
ordinary  people ;  he  was  different,  grand  —  not  like 
the  kind  that  tried  to  marry  you  for  your  money.  "How 
can  I  ever  repay  you.  It  was  grand  of  you  to  go  to 
all  that  trouble.  ...  If  you'll  get  in,  I'll  drive  you 
home." 

"Thank  you,  but  it's  out  of  your  way.  I  don't 
mind  walking,  and  I  —  I'm — "  he  looked  at  his  clothes 
and  hands. 

"Please  do,"  she  gave  him  a  half-coaxing  look,  and 
opened  the  door.    He  got  in  with  her. 

She  drove  slowly.  "Tell  me  about  yourself,  Mr. 
Wayne ;  what  do  you  do  ?" 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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The  fifth  in  a  series  of  eminent  Alumni  who 
have  become  distinguished  for  their  con- 
spicuous port  in  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

R.  CARLISLE  FOLGER 


N  the  years  since  his  graduation 
from  Wofford  in  1909,  Mr.  Fol- 
ger  has  been  engaged  in  the 
Pulihc  Relations  Department  of 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
He  has  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of  study- 
ing human  relations  with  plain  facts  that  do 
not  present  the  distorted  pictures  of  sliort- 
sighted  politicians  and  the  "controlled"  press. 
In  his  mind,  the  most  important  problem  fac- 
ing our  country  today  is  the  citizen's  failure 
to  consider  it  his  inescapable  obligation  to 
work  througli  all  means  open  to  him  toward 
ending  the  current  strife  between  the  govern- 
ment, business,  and  labor.  "A  people  who 
will  not  or  cannot  realistically  tackle  and 
solve  this  problem,"  says  Mr.  Folger,  "may 
expect  ultimately  to  sacrifice  freedom  for  the 
bondage  of  dictatorship  and  the  totalitarian 
state." 

When  he  gave  his  reasons  for  instituting 
the  Economics  Awards  made  each  year  at 
Wolford  for  the  best  essays  of  an  economic 
nature,  he  stated,  "What  are  the  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  young  men  who  graduate  in 
June  going  to  do  about  the  vexatious  econ- 
omic problems  of  their  day  —  such  as  so- 
called  social  security,  the  economy  of  scar- 
city, the  free  competitive  system,  distribution 
of  wealth,  government  in  business,  taxation 
that  is  destroying  enterprise,  and  so  on, 
which  their  elders  seemingly  are  not  solving  ? 
Are  they  going  to  follow  the  insincere  dema- 
gogue and  sincere  but    equally  dangerous 


theorist  to  cure  our  economic  ills  ?  Have 
they  been  trained  and  stimulated  in  a  liberal 
arts  college  to-  think  straight  on  these  cjues- 
tions  and  form  their  own  judgments?  They, 
as  the  future  business  men  of  the  nation,  and 
not  the  politicians,  the  theorists  and  govern- 
mental bureaucracies,  will  repair  the  dam- 
aged business  and  social  structure,  and  make 
our  country  a  better  place  to-  live  and  work 
in.  Their  years  in  college  are  as  nothing,  if 
they  have  not  been  equipped  even  in  some 
small  way  to  cope  resolutely  and  intelligently 
with  the  economic  problems  they  shall  pres- 
ently meet." 

Carlisle  Folger  was  born  in  Central,  South 
Carolina,  in  1887,  and  entered  Wofford  in 
1905.  He  graduated  with  his  class  in  1909, 
and  taught  school  for  one  year.  He  next  en- 
tered the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany in  Atlanta,  and  was  engaged  success- 
ively by  the  same  companv  at  Richmond, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  Mr.  Folger's 
chief  hobbies  are  golf  and  farming.  He 
doesn't  think  President  Roosevelt  will  be  re- 
elected for  a  third  term,  because  it  seems 
likely  that  the  electorate  will  reach  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  unfitness,  as  exemplified  by  the 
past  four  years  of  piling  up  the  largest  all- 
time  debt  of  the  nation,  stirring  up  class 
hatred  in  the  United  States,  drying  up  the 
life-blood  of  the  nation  through  excessive 
taxation,  and  placing  the  government  in  bus- 
iness to  the  detriment  of  large  and  small  in- 
dustry.— A.  C.  S. 
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BI6  MEETIN' 


By  Owens  Wood 


HUSH  fell  over  the  little  congregation  as 
a  hurh'  man  stood  up  on  the  front  row  and 
luoked  out  over  his  heavy-rimmed  spec- 
tacles, in  a  deep,  positive  tone  he  an- 
nounced the  selection  to  be  sung.  Then  followed  a  gen- 
eral rustling  of  pages  and  a  shifting  to  get  nearer  the 
feeble  glow  of  the  three  well-smoked  kerosene  lamps 
that  were  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  At  a  nod  from 
the  leader,  the  organist,  a  young  woman  of  perhaps 
twenty,  with  a  soft  look  of  piety  on  her  rather  pale  face, 
struck  a  key  on  the  dusty  organ  that  stood  to  the  right 
of  the  pulpit.  It  was  a  deep,  hollow  tone  that  rattled 
the  doors  in  the  back  of  the  church.  As  the  vibration 
ceased,  the  massive  leader  raised  his  hand.  You  could 
almost  hear  the  congregation  take  a  deep  breath,  yet 
before  any  sound  came  from  them,  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  line,  "Oh-h-h,  I'm  on  my  way-y-y  .  .  ." 
This  from  the  leader,  and  his  harsh,  deep  voice  seemed 
to  set  the  swinging  lamps  to  flickering.  Then  the  rest 
took  it  up : 

"...  to  Jericho, 
Oh,  I'm  on  my  way  to  Jericho, 
Oh,  I'm  on  my  way  to  Jericho, 
Yes,  I'm  on  my  way,  on  my  way. 
On  my  way-y-y  to  Jericho-o-o." 

And  so  on  for  a  seemingly  endless  number  of  stan- 
zas. Finally,  the  singers  filled  their  lungs  for  the  last 
triumphant  efl^ort,  and  the  song  ended  with  the  leader 
holding  the  last  note  long  after  the  rest  had  ceased. 
Then  followed  a  moment  of  general  breathing,  the 
women  using  the  hymn  books  for  fans  and  the  men 
mopping  their  foreheads  with  sweat-stained  kerchiefs. 
Then  three  or  four  more  numbers  followed  in  the  same 
manner.  After  this  there  were  two  selections  by  a  quar- 
tet, of  which  the  songmaster  was  the  loudest  and  most 
important  part.  Then  the  congregation  again  joined  in 
the  service  for  three  or  four  more  numbers.  The  heat 
of  the  August  night  apparently  had  nO'  efifect  on  the 
singers,  except  to  increase  the  waving  of  fans.  Finally 
the  leader  announced,  "In  conclusion,  let  us  sing  that 
old  favorite  .  .  ."  When  his  voice  had  died  away,  the 
congregation  sat  down,  and  the  song  service  was  ended. 

The  minister,  who  all  this  time  had  been  sitting  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  rostrum,  assumed  his  place  in 
the  pulpit  and  announced  that  the  evening  offering 
would  then  be  received.  Two  of  the  congregation  acted 
as  ushers,  and  passed  the    well-worn   baskets  about 


among  the  members.  The  collection  was  pitifully  small, 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  or  four  dollars  all  together, 
and  certainly  the  largest  donation  was  no  larger  than 
a  quarter.  Yet  the  pastor's  prayer  that  it  might  ])e  used 
to  "carry  out  the  teaching  of  Thy  Word"  was  simple 
and  earnest. 

The  opening  remark  of  the  pastor  was  an  instruction 
to  the  ushers  to  invite  the  few  who  loitered  outside  the 
church  to  "enter  and  hear  God's  Holy  Word."  Then 
the  sermon  got  under  way.  As  the  minister  began,  a 
woman  left  the  building  with  a  squalling  baby  and  there- 
by made  herself  subject  to  the  casual  glances  of  the  con- 
gregation. After  developing  his  text,  the  preacher 
launched  into  the  attack  of  the  evening — a  bitter  de- 
nunciation of  the  'dultry  and  sin  and  fornication  that  we 
see  everywhere,  all  about  us,  every  day.  And  Brothers- 
Sisters-Friends,  it  doesn't  stop  there,  no,  they  don't  stop 
there,  with  their  drunkenness  and  sinning,  no,  murder 
is  not  too  bad  for  them.  But  I  tell  you,  there  is  a 
terrible  furnace  that  is  waiting  for  these  transgressors ; 
and  I  tell  you  there  is  no  end  to  the  fire  that  burns  there. 
And  unless  they  mend  their  ways  and  accept  the  salva- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ  they  will  every  one  roast  there  for- 
ever." Here  the  air  was  split  by  a  terrifying  scream  as 
a  woman  rose  from  her  seat  and  started  forward.  She 
was  of  middle  age,  but  though  she  was  now  leading  a 
quiet  life,  she  was  known  to  have  once  been  a  wayward 
woman.  As  the  minister  lifted  his  arms  to  the  ceiling 
and  the  congregation  rose  to  its  feet,  she  staggered  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  rostrum.  Then  the  pastor  pleaded 
earnestly  for  "the  Almighty  to  lay  His  soothing  hand 
on  her  troubled  heart  and  guide  her  stumbling  feet  with 
His  saving  grace."  A  "saved"  woman,  she  returned  to 
her  seat,  weeping. 

The  sermon  continued  with  a  further  condemnation 
of  the  sins  of  the  congregation  and  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  preacher  was  an  unusually  agile  man,  of  perhaps 
only  thirty  years,  but  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
"live-wire."  It  was  characteristic  of  his  delivery  to  re- 
sort to  spectacular  motions,  one  of  which  was  a  mock 
dance,  in  which  he  skipped  about  over  the  platform 
with  a  chair  in  his  arms  for  a  partner.  His  hearers 
were  in  complete  accord  when  he  wiped  his  brow  and 
began  singing  a  verse  of  an  old  hymn  that  illustrated 
his  closing  point.  Then  at  his  direction  the  audience 
rose  and  began  the  verses  of  the  song  that  is  climactic 
for  such  revivals : 

(Continued  on  Page  22) 
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The  Song  of  the  Nibelungs 


By  William  A.  Jones 


HERE  has  come  down  to  us  a  story  that  is 
the  product  of  an  age,  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  existent  in  many  forms  it  has  aroused 
an  interest  equally  as  widespread.  This  is 
the  Nibclungcnlicd,  a  medieval  German  heroic  epic,  that 
is  of  equal  value  to  all  peoples  of  Teutonic  descent  as  it 
is  to  the  Germans — it  is  one  of  those  creations  of  the 
dim  past  that  throws  a  glimmer  of  light  into  the  ob- 
livion preceding  it.  The  interest  aroused  by  it  today 
is  likewise  aged,  for  the  number  of  manuscripts  had 
from  the  Middle  Ages  attest  to  its  past  popularity. 
There  are  at  least  twenty-eight  of  these  existing  in 
thirty-one  fragments.  This  poem  is  exceptional  in 
character.  In  it  are  to  be  found  traces  of  Teutonic  my- 
thology ;  Bcozvidf  touches  upon  it ;  the  Scandinavian 
version  has  come  down  to  us  in  five  forms ;  among  its 
kin  is  the  Erlosungsmarclicn ,  the  well-known  fairy  tale 
of  Sleeping  Beauty ;  and  based  on  it  are  Wagner's  cycle 
of  operas.  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs;  a  drama  by  Hans 
Sachs,  the  shoemaker  Meistersinger  of  Nuremberg,  and 
parts  of  Grimm's  fairy  tales. 

The  story  of  its  hero,  Siegfried,  was  recounted  "not 
only  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  and  upon 
the  upland  plains  of  Southern  Germany,  but  also  along 
the  rocky  fjords  of  Norway,  among  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  in  their  new  home  across  the  channel,  even  in 
the  distant  Shetland  Islands  and  on  the  snow-covered 
wastes  of  Iceland,  around  the  fires  at  night,  and  sung 
to  the  harp  in  the  banqueting  halls  of  kings  and  nobles, 
each  people  and  each  generation  telling  it  in  its  own 
fashion  and  adding  new  elements  of  its  own  invention." 
The  five  forms  of  the  Scandinavian  version  are  the 
prose  Edda,  a  prose  paraphrase  of  it,  the  Vdlsungasaga, 
the  Nornagestsaga,  and  the  Thidreksaga  that  was  writ- 
ten around  the  year  1250  by  a  Norwegian.  This  writer 
claimed  to  have  obtained  the  story  from  the  Germans 
around  Bremen  and  Miinster. 

Not  even  a  plausible  conjecture  can  be  formed  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  author  of  the  poem.  Since  Lach- 
mann,  there  has  been  the  argument  of  single  versus 
double  authorship.  Many  hold  for  one  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  Heinrich  von  Ofendin- 
gen,  Conrad  von  Witrzburg,  and  some  for  Klingsohr 
of  Ungerland,  a  minstrel  who  once  passed  for  a  magic- 
ian, but  there  is  no  true  basis  for  these  contentions. 

The  metric  form  probably  had  its  origin  in  the  four- 
accented  verse  of  the  ninth  century  poet,  Otfrid ;  the 


strophe  is  doubtless  Saxon  in  origin.  "The  Nihelungen 
strophe  consists  of  four  long  lines  separated  by  a  cesura 
into  two  distinct  halves.  The  first  half  of  each  line  con- 
tains four  accents,  the  fourth  falling  upon  the  last  syl- 
lable. This  last  stress,  however,  is  not  as  a  rule  as  strong 
as  the  others,  the  effect  being  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
feminine  ending."  Following  are  the  first  two  stanzas 
in  Middle  High  German  and  their  translation  from  the 
Nihelungcnlicd  in  its  purest  form.  In  this  account  lit- 
tle is  told  of  the  youth  of  Siegfried,  and  the  action  cen- 
ers  around  his  love  for  Kriemhild,  the  Burgundian  prin- 
cess, instead  of  Sigurd's  love  for  Brunhild,  as  in  the 
Norse  versions : 

"Uns  ist  in  alten  maeren  wunders  vil  geseit. 
Von  helden  lobebaeren  von  grozer  chuonheit ; 
Von  vrouden  und'  hoch-geziten,  von  weinen  und  von 
chlagen. 

Von  chuner  rechen  striten,  muget  ir  nu  wunder  horen 
sagen. 

Es  wiihs  in  Burgunden  ein  vil  edel  magedin, 
Das  in  alien  landen  niht  schoners  mohte  sin  ; 
Chriemhilt  was  si  geheien,  si  wart  ein  schone  wip ; 
Darumbe  miisen  degene  vil  verliesen  den  lip." 

"We  find  in  ancient  story  wonders  many  told. 
Of  heroes  in  great  glory,  with  spirit  free  and  bold  ; 
Of  joyances  and  high-tides,  of  weeping  and  of  woe. 
Of  noble  Recken  striving,  mote  ye  now  wonders  know. 

A  right  noble  maiden  did  grow  in  Burgundy, 
That  in  all  the  lands  of  earth  nought  fairer  mote  there 
be; 

Chriemhild  of  Worms  she  bight,  she  was  a  fairest  wife; 
For  which  warriors  a  many  lose  their  life." 

The  poem,  however,  was  forgotten  by  the  masses 
when  courtly  chivalry  went  into  decline,  but  not  its  fig- 
ures. In  1755  a  young  physician  found  a  manuscript  in 
the  castle  of  Hohenems  in  Tirol  and  gave  the  Nihclun- 
genlied  again  to  the  world's  literature. 

The  scientific  study  begins  with  one  of  Germany's 
most  brilliant  philological  critics,  Karl  Lachmann. 
Whereas  the  setting  of  the  versions  previously  men- 
tioned is  primitive  and  the  action  abounding  in  the  mys- 
tic, the  thirteenth  century  account  to  be  outlined  here  is 
mediaeval  in  setting  and  contains  far  less  supernatural 
elements.    As  seen  from  the  foregoing  example,  the 
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llu'iiK'  (ipcns  sini]il\'.  The  luToincs  ;irc  Kricniliild  llic 
lair  and  I 'iruiiliild  llic  dark;  the  lu'rofs  arc  Sic,L;lrifd 
iIk'  SlrmiL;,  (ainllu'r  and  I  la.m'n,  Allila  and  'riu'odoric. 
It  is  a  licrcc,  wild  and  fateful  story. 

TIk-  fair  young  knight,  Sigurd,  of  the  Scandinavian 
saga,  who  overcomes  men,  giants  and  dragons,  is  Sieg- 
fried here,  lie  is  the  son  of  Siegemund,  the  hero  of  a 
separate  legend,  and  Siegelinde,  the  king  and  queen  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  boy  Siegfried  is  brought  up  by 
"wise  men  that  are  his  tutors."  When  he  becomes  of 
age  he  is  knighted,  but  does  not  accept  his  father's 
scepter.  Instead,  being  attracted  by  the  famed  beauty  of 
Kriemhild,  he  goes  to  woo  her  at  Worms.  Kriemhild 
has  three  brothers,  Gunther,  Giselher  and  Gemot  the 
Burgundian  kings.  The  three  brothers  see  Siegfried 
arrive,  and  "the  grim  Hagen,"  retainer  to  the  kings,  ex- 
plains to  them  that  he  is  the  hero  who  slew  the  Nibelung 
kings,  Schilbunc  and  Nibelunc,  and  seized  their  treas- 
ure, as  well  as  the  magic  sword,  Balumc,  and  the  "cloak 
of  darkness,''  l^anikappc,  that  made  invisible  its  wearer. 
Hagen  also  recounts  how  Siegfried  slew  a  dragon  and 
upon  bathing  in  its  blood  had  become  invulneraljle  ex- 
cept in  one  spot  wdiere  a  linden  leaf  had  fallen  upon  him. 

Siegfried  fights  valiantly  against  the  invading  Sax- 
ons and  Danes,  and  lirings  the  Danish  King,  Lindergast, 
a  captive  to  W^orms.  Not  until  then  does  he  see  Kriem- 
hild. Falling  in  love  with  her,  he  asks  her  hand  of  Gun- 
ther, and  receives  promise  of  it.  But  he  must  accom- 
pany Gunther  to  Iceland  to  help  him  win  Queen  Brvm- 
hild. 

Brunhild  and  Gunther  fight,  but  it  is  Siegfried,  in- 
visible under  tarnkappc,  who  vanquishes  her.  He  then 
goes  to  the  Niblung  country  and  returns  with  a  great 
treasure  that  he  had  won  from  the  giants.  Upon  the 
return  to  Worms,  the  double  marriage  is  celebrated  in 
splendor.  Brunhild  is  not  yet  convinced  that  Gunther 
is  her  superior,  and  on  her  bridal  night  ties  him  in  a 
knot  and  hangs  him  on  the  wall.  Siegfried  again  van- 
quishes her  by  using  his  invisible  cloak,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess takes  a  ring  and  girdle  from  her,  wdiich  he  gives 
to  Kriemhild. 

Siegfried  and  Kriemhild  rule  the  Netherlands  for 
ten  years,  and  at  that  time  pay  a  visit  to  King  Gunther 
at  his  invitation.  Soon  after  the  first  splendid  festivi- 
ties the  two  queens,  meeting  at  the  cathedral  door,  be- 
come involved  in  a  quarrel  over  which  of  them  should 
enter  first.  Kriemhild  openly  insults  Brunhild  by  re- 
vealing how  Siegfried  had  overcome  her,  and  shows  the 
ring  and  girdle  as  proof.  Hagen  secretly  promises 
Brunhild  to  revenge  her.  Under  pretense  of  shielding 
Kriemhild's  beloved  from  harm,  Hagen  tricks  her  into 
revealing  the  secret,  vulnerable  spot  on  Siegfried.  She 
even  braids  an  ornament  about  the  spot,  and  thereupon 


a  hinil  is  ])lanned  in  order  to  slay  vSiegfried  unawares. 
I  le  is  Ireachcroush'  speared  b\'  I  lagcn  as  he  leans  over 
to  drink  from  a  spring  during  the  hunt.  Kriemhild, 
who  comes  into  ])ossession  of  the  cursed  treasure,  taken 
by  Siegfried  from  the  Nibhings,  is  tricked  by  Gunther 
into  bringing  it  to  Worms.  lie  thereupon  forcefully 
seizes  it  and  its  curse  is  transferred  to  his  house,  'i'he 
three  brother  kings  begin  to  (juarrel  over  the  treasure, 
and  Hagen  finally  sinks  it  in  the  Rhine  after  each  of 
them  has  sworn  never  to  reveal  its  hiding  place.  From 
this  point  on  the  Burgundians  are  known  as  the  Nibcl- 
ungen. 

However,  Kriemhild  becomes  the  bride  of  Etzel 
( Attila),  King  of  the  Huns,  realizing  in  this  a  chance  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Siegfried.  Some  years  pass,  and 
old  scores  are  apparently  forgotten,  when  Kriemhild 
invites  her  brothers  to  visit  her  court,  an  invitation  that 
they  accept  in  spite  of  all  warnings  from  Hagen.  Great 
detail  is  given  of  the  journey  to  the  court  in  Hunland. 

Etzel  receives  the  Nibelungen  well,  knowing  nothing 
of  Kriemhild's  plans  for  revenge.  All  during  the  night 
Hagen  is  watchful,  and  the  Huns  thus  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  murder.  At  the  royal  feast  the  strife  begins, 
and  Hagen  cuts  off  the  head  of  Ortlieb,  Kriemhild's 
son.  All  of  the  strongest  of  the  Huns  fight  against  the 
Burgundians,  including  Theodoric  and  Hildebrand — 
the  hero  of  the  HUdcbrandslicd.  Only  Hagen  and  Gun- 
ther remain  alive  after  the  Burgundians  are  defeated. 
Kriemhild  demands  the  hiding  place  of  the  treasure 
from  Hagen,  who  refuses  to  reveal  it  until  Gunther  is 
dead.  When  Gunther's  head  is  brought  before  him,  he 
cries  out,  "None  knoweth  of  the  treasure  now  save  God 
and  me,  and  it  shall  ever  be  hid  from  thee,  thou  fiend !" 
At  that,  Kriemhild  slays  him,  and  she  in  turn  is  "hewn 
to  pieces"  by  Hildebrand.  So  ends  this  night  of  slaugh- 
ter and  the  Nibelungs'  disaster. 

This  type  of  poem  embodies,  according  to  Bayard 
Taylor,  wdiat  "the  rude  man  requires,"  that  is,  "to  see 
something  going  on."  The  poem  is  divided  into  thirty- 
nine  Aventiures,  both  rich  and  continuous  in  detail. 
At  times  the  narrative  is  admirable,  at  other  times  child- 
like. A  sequel  of  some  two  thousand  lines  written  in 
short  rhyming  couplets,  the  Klage,  is  occasionally  added 
to  the  Nihcliingoilicd  that,  as  is  indicated  by  its  name, 
describes  the  lamentations  of  the  survivors  for  the  dead. 

And  though  the  author  of  this  poem  is  unknown, 
it  does  not  matter.  In  the  words  of  Carlyle :  "What 
good  were  it  that  the  four  or  five  letters  composing  his 
name  could  be  printed,  and  pronounced  with  absolute 
certainty?"  Whoever  he  was,  his  tale,  with  its  varied 
coloring  "of  joyances  and  high-tides,  of  weeping  and  of 
woe,"  has  a  live  epic  spirit,  and  a  charm  and  meaning 
for  us.    Time  will  make  it  greater. 
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Our  Campus  Entrance 

VVof¥ord  students  as  well  as  alumni  hail  the  construction  of  an  entrance  to  our 
campus  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  much-needed  improvement.  The  four  hrick  and 
granite  pillars  will  distinctively  mark  our  location  as  well  as  materially  benefit  the 
appearance  of  our  grounds. 

The  gateway  will  be  durably  built  of  granite  and  brick.  The  walk  on  the  north 
side  is  to  be  changed  so  as  to  pass  through  the  gate  corresponding  to  the  south  side. 

Bronze  tablets  will  be  mounted  on  both  main  pillars  and  will  contain  the  name 
of  the  institution  and  dedication. 

Generous  contributions  from  various  classes  and  alumni  have  made  this  con- 
struction possible.  We  all  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  campus  can  be  com- 
pletely paved  with  roads  and  sidewalks. 


T  H  E    I  0  U  R  N  A  L 


How  to  Make  Enemies  and  Influence  No  One 

By  Stale  Carneegee 


r  is  necessary  in  our  every  day  quest  of 
seeking  new  enemies  to  always  be  on  the 
alert  to  cast  a  morbid  shadow  of  gloom 
on  the  radiant  Snow  White  and  the  Seven 


Ingredients  of  Happiness.  When  someone  smiles  at 
you,  give  him  a  salty  look,  drawing  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  down,  and  growling  a  cold  throaty  "Burr!" 
That's  bound  to  put  him  against  you  for  life. 

At  meal  time,  complain  about  the  food.  Say  you've 
been  cheated  on  your  piece  of  meat,  and  if  there  is 
another  left,  take  it  too,  not  forgetting  to  poke  your 
neighbor  in  the  ribs  when  you  use  your  knife.  If  hash 
is  served,  bring  up  the  story  of  the  cow  that  was  hit 
by  the  new  streamlined  train  last  week,  and  how  awful 
she  looked  decorating  the  landscape. 

If  you  see  a  fellow  with  a  black  eye,  step  up  and 
ask  him  how  he  got  it,  and  remind  him  of  the  date 
he  has  with  his  girl  that  night.  Compliment  him  by 
saying  that  it  is  the  worst  black  eye  you  have  ever 
seen. 

When  out  walking  with  a  group  of  empty-pocket 
students  and  you  buy  cigarettes,  open  the  pack,  select 
one,  light  it,  and  drop  the  remaining  pack  in  the  next 
mail  box.  This  is  bound  to  send  the  nicotine  crazed 
students  in  a  frenzy. 

An  extremely  lucky  pessimist  is  the  one  who  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  lusty  cold  on  the  night 
of  a  Joseph  Hoffman  recital.  To  snort  above  the 
rippling  fantasies  and  to  punctuate  each  pause  for 
silence  should  be  one  of  the  highest  achievements.  But 
when  the  manager  shouts,  "Thar  he  blows!"  make  a 
hasty  escape.  Some  vandals  don't  appreciate  our  hobby. 


Another  "must"  is  to  always  shave  (Packard  '38) 
when  a  good  swing  band  is  wailing.  The  funeral  dirge 
your  electric  razor  will  lend  to  the  air  waves  is  enough 
to  drive  any  guy  dipsy-doodle. 

Striking  a  fellow's  last  match  must  be  done  with 
the  swiftness  of  an  antelope,  for  the  owner  opproach- 
ing  with  "fag"  in  mouth  will  regret  to  find  his  last 
match  thusly,  when  he  is  expecting  to  discover  it  in 
a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  (Cigarette  sponsor 
needed.  We  are  also  conducting  a  "Buy  Now"  drive. 
By  now  it's  about  over,  but  keep  sending  in  your  box 
tops. ) 

A  march  of  the  Wooden  Indians  over  Professor 
X's  tulip  beds  would  put  you  in  the  faculty  spot-light 
and  would  place  you  in  position  to  win  the  B.  Rowdy 
Trophy.  Think  of  what  your  school  means  to  you.  If 
you  won  this  trophy,  you  could  keep  it  to  recall  the 
endearing  memories  that  are  so  near  your  heart,  or 
you  could  pawn  it. 

"While  looking  over  a  New  Deal  bridge  game  (five 
suites),  you  might  call  attention  to  one  player  having 
a  hand  full  of  NRA's  (eagles  to  you),  and  then  do  a 
little  coaching  as  to  what  he  should  play.  Having  seen 
all  the  hands,  you  know  more  about  it  than  he  does. 

Now  that  spring  is  here,  we  must  be  vigilant  and 
continue  our  trek  down  the  straight  and  narrow  path- 
way of  Glumness  through  the  archway  of  Pessimism. 
Let  nothing  stir  you  from  your  purpose.  Remember 
the  password  "ihateyoutodeath"  and  the  sign  "Beware 
of  the  Husband."  Go  forth  and  conquer.  If  you  can't 
be  a  success,  Buy  You  a  Car! 


Life's  End 

Soft  sweet  strains  of  the  organ,  mellow  and  clear 

F'loat  out  of  the  old  cathedral. 

Energetic,  barking  preachers  shout  their  sermons 

To  a  wondering  congregation. 

Christians,  Jews,  Mohammedans, 

All  want  to  believe  — 

Buddhists,  Hindus,  Confucianists 

All  want  to  believe  that  they  will  never  die. 

Afraid? 

Afraid  to  believe  that  death  is  death. 

— Peter  Baker. 
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FRESHMAN  THEME  .  .  . 

CIVILIZATION 


IN  WARFARE 


Bv  Kirk  Fort 


jE,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  like  to 
think  of  our  world  as  being  civilized;  we, 
being  American  citizens,  perhaps  are  jus- 
tified in  our  belief.  We  are  taught  when 
we  are  children  that  wars  are  horrible  luxuries  which 
we  cannot  afford,  even  if  we  should  desire  them.  Be- 
cause we  are  reared  with  the  impression  that  warfare 
brings  only  misery,  we  often  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
people  of  other  nations  look  on  conflict  as  we  do  ;  and 
consequently  we  cannot  understand  the  ease  with  which 
they  bring  themselves  to  strife. 

Unfortunately,  however,  some  nations  do  not  hold 
the  same  views  on  war  that  we  do.  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, now  feels  that  she  has  lost  her  honor,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  restore  it  is  by  victory.  Sad  to  say, 
victory  cannot  be  achieved  except  through  war.  The 
scene  in  the  mirror  hall  of  Versailles  where  the  Tiger 
sat,  forcing  the  Germans  to  sign  a  peace  which  dis- 
armed them,  is  branded  into  the  soul  of  every  German 
school  child.  Nothing  will  .'satisfy  the  Germans  today 
if  it  has  been  obtained  by  negotiation  and  not  by 


conquest ! 

Germany,  however,  is  not  the  only  country  that 
does  not  decry  war.  Japan  also  believes  in  aggression. 
Her  honor,  unlike  Germany's,  has  not  been  wounded ; 
her  crusade  is  essentially  religious  and  spiritual.  Every 
Japanese  child  grows  up  beHeving  that  — 

Japan  is  the  only  divine  land.  Japan's 
Emperor  is  the  only  diz'ine  emperor.  Japan's 
people  are  the  only  diz'ine  people.  Therefore 
Japan  must  he  the  light  of  the  zcorld. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  above  that  war  is 
part  of  Japan's  religion.  She  believes  that  she  is  God's 
chosen  nation,  and  that  her  mission  is  to  bring  together 
all  the  races  of  the  world  into  one  happy  accord. 
Japan  does  not  see  the  irony  of  relying  on  warfare  to 
accomplish  this. 

A  true  civilization  which  is  united  in  dreading  war- 
fare will  not  be  attained  until  all  nations  look  on  war 
not  as  a  means  of  gaining  honor  or  of  fulfilling  God's 
desires,  but  as  a  terrible  disaster  which  must  be 
avoided  at  any  price. 


PRISONERS  WERE  CH&INEP,  THEN  LOWERED  THROUGH  THE 
TRA.P  DOOR  TO  LADDER  SHAFT  OF  MINE  (APPROXIMATE  DIAGRAM) 


P.  A.  MONEY-BACK  OFFER.  Smoke  20  fragrant  pipe- 
f uls  of  Prince  Albert.  If  you  don't  find  it  the  mellowest, 
tastiest  pipe  tobacco  you  ever  smoked,  return  the 
pocket  tin  with  the  rest  of  the  tobacco  in  it  to  us  at 
any  time  within  a  month  from  this  date,  and  we  will 
refund  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage.  (Signed) 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N,Ci 


pipefuls  of  fragrant  tobacco  in 
every  2-oz.  tin  of  Prince  Albert 
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IE  April  issue  of  Tlic  L\>}iccpf  is  devoted 
to  Art  and  displays  another  of  Florine 
Huger's  attractive  cover  designs.  The  bat- 
tle outlined  in  "The  Captain  or  the  Pine- 
apple" explains  the  origin  of  gray  hair  and  jangled 
nerves.  Wonder  if  it  really  happened?  The  cavalcade 
of  calenders  that  prance  around  every  office  wall  is  color- 
fully caught  in  Mildred  Williams'  "On  the  Waiting 
List."  "Proposal  in  the  Modern  Manner"  surprise 
ending  caught  us  unawares.  A  fresh  idea  is  always 
welcome.  Jane  Dobson's  "Face  on  the  Wall"  and  the 
story,  "One  Other  Wish,"  seem  too  romantic,  although 
well  written.  As  for  poetry,  "To  Spring,"  "Prayer," 
and  "Ambiguity"  are  most  noteworthy. 


A  discussion  of  the  question  "Why  Don't  Students 
Contribute?"  is  found  in  "The  Editor's  Notes"  of  the 
Minnesota  Literary  Rci'icw,  as  well  as  an  interesting 
short  story  bv  )udd  Kline,  "The  Patriot." 


Henry  Hitt  Crane  is  the  subject  for  a  Pro-Con  argu- 
ment in  Duke's  Archive  for  March.  George  Zabriskie 
speaks  in  behalf  of  the  Cons  and  the  Pro  side  is  repre- 
sented by  William  Somerville.  It  is  a  good  piece  of 
constructive  criticism.  Another  Jane  Dusenbury  story 
is  also  contained  in  this  issue,  "Never  a  Beginning," 
starring  Gus  and  Penny.  In  "Reminiscences  of  Dirty 
Red,"  by  Berry  C.  Williams,  we  find  the  following  bit 
of  Red's  poetry — to  touch  his  works  is  to  touch  the  man 
himself : 

"Me  ail'  niy  wife  went  to  bed, 
Little  brown  jug  right  under  my  head; 
I  woke  up,  th'  cork  was  pulled. 
The  jug  was  empty,  but  th'  wife  was  full." 

There  is  a  presence  of  an  unusual  amount  of  sex  in 
this  issue,  but  the  season  of  the  year  explains  that. 


In  the  Fordham  Monthly  Charles  R.  Byrne  has  cap- 
tured a  strange  bit  of  warm  description  in  this  selection 
from  his  poem,  "Return"  : 

"The  South  Wind  in  her  hair  is  warm  and  soft ; 
And  twilight  dies 
With  piercing  sweetness  down  the  purple  track 
Of  western  skies." 


Spring  issue  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 
"Drought,"  by  Eleanor  Cannon,  is  probably  the  best. 
The  short  story,  "Judge  Lynch,"  has  a  good  plot,  while 
the  stories  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  and  "All  is  Yester- 
day" seem  to  have  been  snatched  from  a  magazine  of 
Wonder  Stories.  The  camera  shots  are  very  good — 
thanks  to  Walter  Connally  and  Francis  Stevenson. 


"Surrealizing  and  Surrealists"  in  the  Areopagus  of 
Cornell  is  sincerely  touching.  We  haven't  been  able  to 
sleep  at  night  since  we  read  it ! 


Evelyn  Fisher's  series  of  short  sketches,  labeled 
"Florida  Trailer  Camp,"  characterize  the  natives  of  a 
tourist  camp.  Among  the  other  contributions  found  in 
the  Distaff  from  Florida  State  College  for  Women  is 
a  long  series  of  five  arguments  surrounding  the  ques- 
tion of  "Marry  Before  College?",  which  seem  to  be  a 
collection  of  talent  weeded  from  a  class  assignment.  The 
description  in  "LTndercurrent,"  by  Gloria  Cherry,  is  en- 
joyable, especially  the  passage : 

"East  Wind  was  such  a  riotous  playfellow ;  he  would 
slap  her  small  face,  twist  her  yellow  hair,  and  sing  in 
her  pink  ears  until  she  was  quite  dizzy.  Then  he  would 
pull  her  scarf,  blow  her  frock,  run  between  her  legs, 
scramble  up  the  beach  holding  his  sides,  and  roll  over 
laughing." 

Florence  Evers'  skill  shown  in  the  photo  frontispiece, 
"Pear  Blossoms,"  predicts  a  bright  future  for  her  in 
this  field. 


A  supply  of  good  poetry  is  noticeable  in  the  first  issue 
of  TJie  Prism,  of  Lynchburg  College. 


There  is  a  lack  of  good  verse  in  the  Caroliiiia>i  in  its 


In  the  Florida  Review  Spring  number  there  is  a  con- 
vincing article,  "Education  Versus  Dishwater."  "A 
student  who  knows  tells  why  }'ou  should  not  let  your- 
self be  misled  by  the  urge  to  'work  your  way  through 
college.'  "  The  dramatic  short  story  "Color  Added"  is 
aided  greatly  by  the  W.  F.  Lockwood  illustrations. 
"Why  not  a  college  comic  here  at  the  University  of 
Florida?"  asks  Malcolm  McGlasson  in  his  article, 
"Gator  Humor  Needed."  Wonder  if  the  Re%nei<.<  is 
going  Esquire — we  hope  not.  — E.  N.  B. 
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OITCDIMMi 


JOURNALISTIC  UNITY 


jRlTICISM  of  the  inactivity  of  campus  or- 
ganizations incessantly  arises,  but  seldom 
is  anything  done  about  it  except  the  writ- 
ing of  a  few  unimpressive  articles.  Some 
of  these  organizations  are  wrongly  called  inactive  be- 
cause no  outlets  for  their  accomplishments  are  pro- 
vided; and  only  the  members  of  such  organizations 
know  whether  they  are  functioning  properly,  although 
possibly  not  in  their  best  capacity.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  Sigma  Upsilon,  honorary  English  fraternity, 
which  is  composed  of  those  students  having  ability  in 
the  field  of  journalism.  While  this  fraternity  has  held 
regular  meetings  throughout  the  year,  except  when 
these  meetings  conflicted  with  some  college  function, 
as  yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  done  anything 
worthwhile;  yet  the  work  of  the  organization  has  been 
constructive  and  for  the  good  of  the  members. 

The  Journal,  student  magazine,  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  literary  efforts  and  achievements  of  Wof- 
ford  students.  The  magazine,  therefore,  represents 
the  efforts  of  such:  men  as  Sigma  Upsilon  is  composed 
of.    The  editor  of  the  Journal  himself  is  usually  a 


member  of  the  English  fraternity.  If  the  fraternity 
is  composed  of  men  having  journalistic  ability,  the 
best  contributions  of  the  magazine  should  come  from 
this  organization.  More  than  this,  Sigma  Upsilon 
should  make  the  Journal  one  of  its  paramount  in- 
terests. Constructive  criticism  from  the  fraternity 
would  work  for  the  best  interest  of  the  magazine,  and 
would  certainly  be  appreciated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Journal  provides  an  out- 
let for  the  literary  achievements  of  Sigma  Upsilon, 
and  should  be  a  major  factor  in  bringing  the  fra- 
ternity's accomplishments  before  the  students.  Why 
not  have  some  form  of  recognition  for  contributions 
from  its  members  to  the  magazine?  Some  emblem 
could  be  printed  by  the  name  of  the  contributing 
member. 

At  present  both  the  magazine  and  the  fraternity 
are  indirectly  connected,  and  certainly  the  unity  of 
harmonious  co-operation  between  the  two  would  work 
for  the  best  interests  of  both  the  Journal  and  Sigma 
Upsilon.— S.  M.  D. 


THE  TREND  TO  SOCIALISM 


It  is  of  importance  to  note  the  definite  tendency  of 
governmental  policies  in  comparatively  recent  times 
toward  the  Socialistic  ideals.  A  glance  at  the  platform 
of  the  Socialist  platform  in  1920  would  have  revealed 
three  important  planks,  namely :  government  owner- 
ship of  railways,  government  ownership  of  power  utili- 
ties, and  recognition  of  Soviet  Russia.  Then,  we 
wouldn't  have  given  them  serious  consideration.  To- 
day, they  are  reality.  Already  we  have  accepted  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  officials  in  Moskow,  and  ob- 
servant economists  predict  governmental  control  of  our 
transportation  and  power  utilities  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. The  people  of  the  United  States  evidently  mis- 
trust the  ability  of  private  ownership  and  initiative  and 
would  rather  relegate  the  duties  of  our  railways  and 
power  systems  into  the  hands  of  the  costly  and  inefficient 
Federal  operator. 

In  the  Tennessee  Valley  we  have  one  of  the  greatest 


economic  wastes  ever  perpetrated.  The  government,  in 
its  aim  to  destroy  the  property  of  300,000  stockholders, 
has  built  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,000  a  system  of  power 
producing  plants  in  an  area  that  is  already  more  than 
amply  supplied  with  power  for  the  next  century.  Poli- 
ticians are  gradually  destroying  one  of  the  richest 
sources  of  tax  revenue  in  the  country  and  at  the  same 
time  plunging  us  into  a  delrt  that  will  heap  even  greater 
burdens  on  our  already  staggering  industries. 

What  of  the  future?  Are  we  ever  to  see  an  end  to 
this  depression  ?  At  the  rate  our  Congressmen  and  the 
President  are  going  with  their  "pump-priming"  experi- 
ments, it's  going  to  be  a  long,  long  time.  Advisors  have 
told  them  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  stand  a  debt  of  one  hundred  billion  dollars. 
The  total  now  stands  at  around  thirty  billion,  so  that  we 
can  expect  a  few  more  years  of  rash  expenditures  be- 
fore the  bubble  bursts  again.  A.  C.  S. 
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THE  ARTS"  —  by  Hendrick  Willem  Van  Loon 


rr  is  not  hard  to  justify  the  writing  of  such 
hooks  as  "The  Arts,"  but  to  hear  the  jus- 
tification of  the  author  is  better  than 
struggling  through  an  opinionated  one  by 
a  reviewer.  Following  are  Dr.  Van  Loon's  words : 
"This  book  was  written  and  illustrated  by  Hendrick 
Willem  Van  Loon  to  give  the  general  reader  ( who 
perhaps  has  always  considered  this  a  rather  remote 
subject)  a  better  understanding  and  a  greater  appre- 
ciation of  everything  that  has  been  done  within  the 
realm  of  painting  and  architecture  and  music  and 
sculpture  and  the  theatre  and  most  of  the  so-called 
minor  arts  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  the  mo- 
ment we  come  so  close  to  them  that  we  begin  to  lose 
our  perspective." 

Dr.  Van  Loon  begins  his  sixty-three  chapter,  659- 
page  book  with  a  discussion  on  Art  with  a  capital  "A", 
and  then  begins  at  the  beginning  of  Art  and  traces  its 
development  in  all  of  its  field  from  the  Stone  Age 
hence.  He  gives  full  discussions  of  the  Art  of  the 
various  ancient  civilizations  —  the  Egyptians,  Baby- 
lonian and  Chaldean,  the  Greek  and  the  Roman.  Then 


he  talks  of  the  development  of  Art  in  the  Jewish 
countries,  the  Mohammedan  countries,  in  Russia,  in 
Persia,  and  in  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  Art  of  the 
Middle  Ages  is  followed  by  that  of  the  Renaissance. 
It  is  not  until  this  age  does  Dr.  Van  Loon  discuss  the 
work  of  individuals. 

The  Florentine,  the  Dutch,  and  the  German  schools 
of  paintings  are  taken  up  in  order  and  followed  by 
Art  in  the  French  circles.  Then  comes  the  Romantic 
period  which  furnishes  most  of  the  music  which  Dr. 
Van  Loon  discovers.  This  is  followed  by  a  general 
development  of  the  Arts  until  the  present  day,  with 
a  special  emphasis  laid  on  music. 

On  the  whole.  Dr.  Van  Loon's  book  is  a  very  in- 
formative and  intensely  interesting  book.  He  links 
the  Arts  admirably,  and  expresses  himself  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  one.  It  is  only  after  careful  con- 
sideration that  one  is  mindful  of  the  value  of  this  book 
to  those  who  would  become  "cultured,"  but  who  does 
not  have  time  to  devote  to  the  Arts  in  order  to  learn 
them  first  hand.— W.  H.  G. 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Vision 

A  jeweled  canopy  of  indigo 

Above  a  silver-flecked,  blue  lake  of  dreams 

Where  silent  waves  are  kissed  by  frail  moonbeams. 

And  transient  clouds  of  white  drift  to  and  fro  ; 

The  flowered  fragrance  wafted  by  the  flow 

Of  nature's  breath  in  gentleness  now  seems 

To  permeate  the  tender  Stardust  gleams 

That  shower  down  to  touch  the  earth  and  glow. 

Majestic  infiniteness  is  enrobed 

In  haloed  splendor  which  the  solitude 

Of  night  alone  in  secret  can  endue. 

A  peacefulness  pervades  my  heart,  which  throbbed 

With  restlessness  ;  and  in  this  magnitude 

Sublime  I  find  a  vision  to  pursue. 

■ — Sheldon  M.  Dannclly. 
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Salvation  Lassie — "Do  you  want  to  join  the  Salva- 
tion Army?" 

Alex  Stanton — "Who  are  they  fighting?" 

O 

Brunette — "I'm  Mr.  Smith's  wife." 
Blonde — "I'm  Mr.  Smith's  secretary." 
Brunette  (icily) — "Oh,  were  you?" 

• 

No  wonder  he's  such  a  sissy — half  of  his  ancestors 
were  women. — Pitt  Panther. 

• 

"This  is  a  pretty  snappy  suit,"  said  the  baby,  as  he 
pulled  on  his  new  rubber  panties. — Scripts  'N  Pranks. 


One  of  our  brilliant  freshman  students  was  laboring 
over  a  particularly  difficult  experiment  in  the  physics 
lab  the  other  day.  Faced  with  the  problem  of  dividing 
843,000  by  1,000,  he  carefully  set  down  the  figures  on 
paper  and  worked  out  the  answer  by  long  division. 
The  lab  assistant  then  checked  the  result  on  his  slide 
rule  and  reported  that  the  solution  was  correct.  Yes, 
it  pays  to  be  careful. 

• 

Lady — "I  want  to  see  some  kid  gloves  for  my  eight- 
year-old  daughter,  please." 

Polite  Clerk — "Yes,  ma'am,  white  kid?" 
Lady — "Sir!" — Tiger. 


"Now,  can  anyone  tell  me  what  a  stoic  is?"  asked 
the  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade. 

"A  stoic,"  replied  little  Abie,  rising,  "a  stoic  is  a 
boid  what  brings  de  babies." — Exchange. 

A  lady  was  riding  on  the  train  with  her  son.  The 
conductor  came  by  and  she  said :  "A  fare  for  me  and  a 
half  fare  for  the  boy." 

The  conductor  looked  at  the  boy  and  said:  "Lady, 
that  boy's  got  long  pants  on." 

"In  that  case,"  said  the  lady,  "a  full  fare  for  the  boy, 
and  a  half  fare  for  me  !" — Exchange. 

"Jim  proposed  to  me  last  night,  and  I'm  sore  at  him." 
"What  makes  you  so  mad?" 

"You  ought  to  have  heard  what  he  proposed." — Med- 
ley. 

• 

Herb  says  gentlemen  may  prefer  blondes,  but  he 
thinks  the  fact  that  blondes  know  what  gentlemen  pre- 
fer has  a  lot  to  do  with  it. — Buccaneer. 


Dr.  Trawick,  while  examining  a  class  one  day,  asked : 
"Who  drove  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt? — you!"  he 
said,  pointing  to  Guerry,  in  the  corner. 

"Wasn't  me,"  replied  Dave,  trembling.  "I  only  came 
back  from  the  covmtry  last  week." 

• 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  put  the  motion  before  the  house," 
said  the  chorus  girl  as  she  danced  out  onto  the  stage. 

• 

Dr.  Price — "Have  you  had  any  stage  experience?" 
Withers — "Well,  I  had  my  leg  in  a  cast  once." 
• 

Statistics  show  that  Wofford  graduates  have  1.2  chil- 
dren each,  while  Converse  graduates  have  1.7.  That 
goes  to  show  that  women  have  more  children  than  men. 

• 

Girl  (to  one-arm  driver  ) — "For  goodness  sake,  use 
two  hands !'' 

Bill  Jones — "Can't.    Gotta  drive  with  one." 

Biddy — "I  suppose  you've  been  in  the  navy  so  long 
that  you're  accustomed  to  sea  legs?" 

Middy — "Lady,  I  wasn't  even  looking." 

Siegler — "Can  you  suggest  something  in  the  way  of 
a  good  time  ?" 

Krug — "The  Dean." 

• 

A  widow,  whose  husband  had  died  some  months  pre- 
viously, also  died,  and  when  she  came  to  the  pearly  gate, 
asked  to  see  her  former  husband. 

"What's  his  name?"  said  St.  Peter. 

"Joe  Smith,"  replied  the  widow. 

"You'll  have  to  give  me  some  better  identification 
than  that,"  said  St.  Peter  kindly.  "How  about  his  last 
words?  We  classify  new  arrivals  by  their  words  on 
earth." 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "just  before  he  died,  Joe  turned 
to  me  and  said,  'Mary,  if  you  ever  kiss  another  man  I'll 
turn  over  in  my  grave." 

"Oh,  sure,  I  know  him,"  said  St.  Peter;  "we  call  him 
'Whirling  Joe'  up  here  !" 

• 

Motorist — "Want  a  ride,  buddy?" 
S.  K.  Rowland  (on  his  weekly  hitch-hiking  tour  to 
Sumter) — "Got  a  radio?" 
"No,''  replied  the  motorist. 

"Then  go  ahead,"  replied  the  errant  S.  K.,  "I'll  wait 
for  another  one." 
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Seven-Up 
Settles  the 
Stomach! 

For  Hospital  or 
Home  Use 
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The  added  citrates  neutral- 
ize free  acid.  The  sugar  is 
inverted  .  .  .  burns  clean. 
7-Up  is  more  than  a  mixer. 
...  It  blends  out  the  harsh 
features  .  .  .  Dispels  hang- 
overs .  . .  Takes  the  "ouch" 
out  of  grouch. 
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"I  KNEW  HITLER" 
By  Kurt  G.  W.  Ludecke 

liGINNlNG  with  a  very  a])tly  ])ul  intro- 
duction, Herr  Lndecke  gives  his  reasons 
lor  writing  and  method  used  in  writing 
this  hook  —  a  frank  and  open  treatise  on 
the  personal  relations  of  the  author  with  the  "man 
of  the  hour"  —  in  the  European  world  at  least  — 
Adolf  Hitler.  He  treats  with  authority  the  formation 
of  the  Nazi  party,  its  ideals,  its  trials  and  tribulations, 
and  its  leaders.  The  general  theme  of  the  book  is,  of 
course,  the  meteoric  rise  of  Adolf  Hitler,  but  we  find 
in  the  incidents  and  anecdotes  the  true  story  of  the 
pr'ogress  of  the  Nazi  party. 

Herr  Ludecke  begins  at  the  close  of  the  World 
War,  and  relates  his  experiences  prior  to  his  becom- 
ing one  of  the  eaidy  proselytes  of  the  party.  Then 
he  meets  Hitler.  .  .  .  His  life  Is  radically  changed 
and  he  becomes  an  idealist  of  the  first  magnitude, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  one  whom  he  fairly  worshipped. 
Then  comes  the  story  of  the  dark  days  of  1922  and 
1923  up  until  the  unsuccessful  "Beer  Hall  Putsch" 
in  1923,  when  Hitler  was  imprisoned.  His  story  of  the 
change  from  Hitler,  the  idealist,  to  Hitler,  the  politician 
and  rationalist  is  a  dramatic  one. 

While  Hitler  was  in  prison,  Herr  Ludecke  traveled 
the  world  over  in  the  interests  of  the  Nazi  party.  His 
stories  of  his  trip  to  Mussolini  to  sell  Nazism  to  the 
Italian  dictator  and  his  etTorts  to  get  funds  from  Henry 
Ford  to  carry  on  the  anti-Semetic  campaign  in  Ger- 
many are  interesting  ones. 

Then  comes  the  story  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
breaking  away  from  Hitler  and  the  loss  of  the  inti- 
mac\'  which  Herr  Ludecke  enjoyed  with  Hitler  from 
the  very  beginning.  His  imprisonment  by  Goering, 
then  by  Hitler  himself,  follows.  His  escape  from  his 
desperate  situations  and  his  authoritative  story  of  the 
world-infamous  "Blood  Purge"  are  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  a  well  written  and  most  enjoyable  book. 

Herr  Ludecke  has  a  free,  flowing  style  which  has 
a  continental  quality  that  is  dififerent.  One  has  the 
impression  that  he  is  living  right  along  with  Plerr 
Ludecke  instead  of  reading  about  him.  These  qualities, 
combined  with  the  timeliness  and  frank  treatment  of 
subject  go  to  make  up  a  most  enjoyable  and  informa- 
tive work. — W.  H.  G. 


"Mary,  did  I  hear  you  kiss  someone  in  the  kitchen?" 
"Well,  ma'am,  the  junk  man  said  he  came  for  a  Kttle 
oven." — Exchange. 
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"-IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN" 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
"There  isn't  much,  except  that  I  live  with  my 
mother — .  Dad  died  last  year ;  that's  why  I  had  to 
leave  college.  Right  now  I'm  working  for  your  father. 
He's  been  very  fine  to  me."  Larry  looked  at  the  sun- 
set, his  brown  eyes  misty.  "I'd  go  back  and  work  my 
way  through,  but  —  well  —  mom's  nearly  seventy 
now." 

Sylvia  glanced  up  at  him  and  bHnked  her  blue 
eyes.  "Isn't  everything  fresh  and  green?"  she  changed 
the  subject.  "I  just  love  to  get  out  and  ride  or  walk 
in  the  open  air  —  and  think,  don't  you?" 

"Do  you  feel  that  way,  too?''  Larry  realized  he 
liked  Sylvia.  She  wasn't  stuck  up  and  sophisticated 
like  most  rich  people  seemed.  She  was  a  lot  like  her 
father.  "It's  things  like  that  make  life  worth  living. 
Just  to  get  out  by  yourself  —  just  you  alone."  Sylvia 
was  real,  and  Larry  knew  she'd  make  a  fine  wife  for 
someone  one  day.  "I'd  like  to  be  that  man,  too,"  he 
thought  —  and  then  aloud,  "That's  our  house  on  the 
left."  "  ' 

Sylvia  brought  the  car  to  a  stop,  and  Larry  got  out 
quickly,  getting  his  axe  and  water  jug.  Then  he  turned 
to  her.  "Thank  you  for  the  ride,"  he  smiled. 

"Well  — ,"  she  held  out  her  hand,  and  he  started 
to  take  it,  looked  at  his  a  minute,  saw  her  still  hold- 
ing hers  out,  and  took  it  in  his  strong,  brown  hand. 
Hers  was  soft,  but  tanned ;  evidently  she  stayed  out 
in  the  sun  a  lot.  "I  can  never  thank  you  enough  for 
fixing  that  tire.  It  was  very  nice  of  you."  She  with- 
drew her  hand  slowly. 

He  watched  her  turn  around  and  waved  as  she 
headed  back  toward  town.  "Id  give  anything  for  a 
girl  like  that,"  he  mused.  "She's  so  dif¥erent  from 
everybody  ;  but  she  has  everything  she  wants  and  has 
big  parties  —  yet  she's  not  like  those  people.  I  couldn't 
expect  her  to  give  up  all  that.  Anyway,  what  would  she 
want  with  me?  I'm  just  an  ordinary  person,  and  she's 
way  up  in  society.  Maybe  when  I  finish  college  and 
—  well,  I  guess  life's  that  way.  What  am  I  thinking 
about  anyway !"  He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  to- 
ward the  house. 

"He's  the  first  real  person  I've  ever  known," 
thought  Sylvia,  speeding  her' car  toward  town.  Her 
eyes  were  moist.  "He  doesn't  have  that  exterior  shell 
like  all  this  so-called  society.  He's  worth  all  the  counts 
and  princes  in  the  world.  I'd  like  to  leave  everything 
and  go  live  in  that  little  house  with  him,  cook  his 
meals,  and  care  for  his  mother.  We  could  have  such 
fun,  and  soon  there  would  be  children  —  our  childrfen. 
Maybe  some  day  he'll  —  yet  he'd  never  be  satisfied 
with  me.  They're  real  people  —  I'm  just  another 
victim  of  this  wild,  mad  world  called  society.  Money 
can't  buy  people  like  him.  Oh  well,  what  am  I  think- 
ing anyway !" 
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FIVE  EXPERIENCED  BARBERS 

CENTRAL  BARBER  SHOP 
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The  Liberty  Bell 

Inside  the  town  liall's  tower  lianas 

A  bell  of  aneient  fame 
Years  have  passed  since  lirsl  it  rang 

In  freedom's  glorious  name. 

Its  sides  are  cracked  with  use  and  age, 

Its  tones  resound  no  more, 
Since  first  it  placed  on  history's  page 

A  name  unknown  before. 

Our  liberty  was  gained  that  day, 

No  longer  bound  were  we ; 
Our  destiny  no  longer  lay 

With  England,  we  were  free. 

And  so  the  bell  proclaimed  the  news 

To  people  far  and  near ; 
And  grateful  hearts  filled  up  the  pews, 

And  shed  a  thankful  tear. 

The  time  may  come  when  dates  are  strange, 
And  names  forgotten  be  ; 
But  never  will  our  hearts  estrange 
The  Bell  of  Liberty. 

— Francis  L.  Garrett. 


BIG  MEETIN' 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

"Jt-ist  as  I  am,  without  one  plea. 
But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
And  that  Thou  bidd'st  me  come  to  Thee, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come,  I  come." 

Then,  as  the  congregation  went  into  the  second 
verse,  the  minister,  in  a  rather  tired  voice,  pleaded 
softly  for  "any  who  feel  the  need  of  Christ  to  come  for- 
ward and  receive  His  blessing  and  start  life  over  again. 
Come  on,  now,  don't  be  afraid.  That's  fine,  sister  !  And 
you,  brother,  may  God  bless  you,  and  you  too,  brother, 
that's  fine,  come  on  .  .  .,"  and  so  on  till  there  were  six 
standing  at  the  altar.  When  it  was  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  more,  the  pastor  went  down  from  the  pul- 
pit and  shook  hands  with  each.  Then,  with  arms  up- 
lifted, he  prayed  for  them,  and  pronounced  the  bene- 
diction. 

A  few  in  the  congregation  came  down  to  the  front 
to  shake  hands  with  the  preacher,  but  the  majority  of 
them  were  content  to  part  into  little  groups  and  make 
their  way  out  into  the  starry  summer  night.  After  the 
few  who  lingered  about  the  door  had  gone,  the  smoky 
little  lamps  were  extinguished  and  the  wooden  door  was 
closed  with  a  scraping  sound.  The  little  church  slum- 
bered in  the  night. 
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Commencement- 
Figures  wrapped  in  black,  symbolic  shroud      .^  -^  . 
Of  wisdom ;  somber  as  the  mystic  cloud  .  , 

Of  thoughts  that  course  each  cap-tasseled  head, 
From  whom  a  rosy  dream  has  softly  fled  - 
Before  the  spectre  of  reality —  "  '  ■ 

Who  face  alone  the  grim  finality 
Of  strong,  unsevered  bonds  and,  undipped  wings. 
The  pendulum  still  unrelenting  swings 
And  strikes  the  swelling  heart  with  vibrant  stroke, 
When  classmates  deeper  feel  the  common  yoke. 

A  smile  falls  from  the  lips  of  silent  men 

Who  will  not  tread  this  mortal  path  again  ;  .  . 

And  who  long  since  have  worn  the  hoary  crown, 

And  wear,  instead  of  black,  a  sacred  gown — 

While  they  with  scarlet  shroud  yet  fain  would  speak 

In  counsel,  wearers  of  the  white  would  seek 

To  guide  each  faltering  step,  and  teach  the  creed, 

"To  follow  not  where  other  humans  lead, 

But  set  the  foot  upon  a  virgin  trail" — 

Or  teach  the  eye  to  see  beyond  the  pale. 

Faint  echoes  in  confusion  sound  among 

Your  whirling  thoughts,  while  mingled  visions  throng 

From  out  the  passing  years  and  blur  each  dream — 

The  ebbing  tides  of  predecessors  seem  - 

Receding  more  before  the  surge  of  those 

To  follow  still.   While  fortune's  zephyr  blows, 

Your  visionary  minds  combine  as  one 

To  greet  the  veiled  tomorrow  :  faint  the  tone 

Of  striking  bells  that  beat  the  silent  march 

Of  cautious  feet  beneath  the  unseen  arch. 


-Sheldon  M.  Daimcll 


ECONOMIC  SECURITY 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

deliberate.  I  recommend  to  your  serious  reflection  these 
words  of  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis :  "Experience  should 
teach  us  to  be  most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the  government's  purposes  are  beneficent.  Men  born 
to  freedom  are  naturally  alert  to  repel  invasion  of  their 
liberty  by  evil-minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to 
liberty  lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men  of  zeal, 
well-meaning,  but  without  understanding."  By  keep- 
ing this  excellent  advice  in  mind  at  all  times  during  this 
crucial  period  of  our  history  we  shall  emerge  still  in 
possession  of  our  traditional  freedom,  untainted  by  the 
rank  fallacies  of  socialism  and  the  despicable  authority 
of  fascism. 


One  of  Those  Dear  Old-Fashioned  Gentlemen — "May 
I  kiss  your  hand  ?" 

She — "Whatsa  matter,  is  my  mouth  dirty?" — Punch 
Boivl. 


Columbus  was  the  first  Democrat,  because :  He  didn't 
know  where  he  was  going;  he  didn't  know  where  he 
was  when  he  got  there;  and  he  went  on  borrowed 
money. 
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PROMPT  &  EFFICIENT 
CAB  SERVICE 

CALL  199 

Business  Appreciated 
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Atlantic  White  Flash 
SPARTAN  SERVICE  STATION 

RALPH    L.  GREENE.  MANAGER 
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WOFFORD  COLLEGE 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 

A  Christian  College  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Young  Men 

-   offering  - 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  —  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 
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MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREES 

P r e - M e  d  i  c a  1  ,    P r e - E n g i n e e r i n g ,    P r e - L a w  Courses 
Courses    in    Education    and  Religion 

Long  and  Honorable  History  of  Educational  Service  .  .  .  Strong 
Faculty  .  .  .  Large  Library  .  .  .  Well  Equipped  Laboratories 
Ample  Dormitory  Facilities  .  .  .  Voluntary  R.  0.  T.  C.  Unit 
Athletic  Grounds   ...   All  Forms  of  Inter-Collegiate  Athletics 
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SQUARE  DEAL 
HOLMES 

Says  He'll  Still  Keep  a  Crystal 
on  Your  Watch  for  Two  Bits 

105  Magnolia  Street 


MAJOR  C.  C.  LOUGHLIN 


CAP'N  BOB  CHILDS 


R.  O.  T.  C.  EXCHANGE 

College  Supplies 

Cold  Drinks     -     Candy     -  Sandwiches 
Stamps    -  Stationery 


Good  Printing 


We  invite  your  comparison  ot  our  work.  You  will 
find  that  our  craftsmen  are  thoroughly  trained  to 
produce  advertising  literature  that  is  paramount  in 
quality.  When  you  have  problems  in  advertising 
or  printing,  call  362  or  363  and  we  will  aid  you  in 
their  solution. 


BAND  &  WHITE,  Vnnten 

144  Spring  Street      Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


—IN  A "RUSH" 


Well,  here's  the  end  as  we  can  see, 
And  still  no  poem  from  me  to  thee. 
I've  tried  and  tried  to  make  it  clear 
That  all  my  thoughts  for  you  were  dear. 
That  even  though  it's  somewhat  late, 
I  still  want  you  to  make  my  fate. 


Chesterfields  are  made  of 
mild  ripe  tobaccos  . . .  rolled  in 
pure  cigarette  paper . . .  the  best 
ingredients  a  cigarette  can  have 

For  You,.. there's  MORE  PLEASURE 
in  Chesterfield's  milder  better  taste 
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